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With the fp^owth of our schools in size and in number and 
with their development in resources and in methods, their 
OTfaiUSfttion tends constantly to grow more complex. Recently 
there has been differentiated from the teachers a cta&s of scliool 
directors, administrators, and supervisors, whose function is 
management rather than instruction. Tliese school managers 
see the schools from a point of view diJlfcrcnt from that of the 
instmctors. So recent has been their appearance in the world 
of education that not only the general public, but even many 
instnictors, do not yet understand the nature and value of their 
work. To present the subject of American education from the 
new point of view of the administrator and supervisor is the 
purpose of this book. 

In this treatment of school management, the subject is delined, 
not as the instruction and control of individual pupils and of 
classes and grades of pupils, but as the organization, mainte- 
nance, adrotnistratton, direction, and supervision of schools, and 
the planning of schoolhouacs, ITic book is designed for' all 
persons interested in the control of schools and of school sys- 
tems, including superintendents, principals, supervisors, pro- 
prietors, members of hoard.t of education, trustees, legislators, 
parents, taxpayers, and teachers or students preparing for the 
duties of school administration. Drawn upon these broad lines, 
the work is meant to promote teaching as a profession and to 
extend the knowledge of the principles upon whidi the profes' 
slonal movement is proceeding. The treatment concerns the 
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smaller schools and school systems rather than the school affairs 
of Ihe lew great cities. The [utuie o( the educational develop- 
ment of our people depends upon the development of the 
schools of villages, towns, and small cities whose total school 
population is, and let us hope always will be, far larger than 
that of the great cities. The superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, and board members of the great cities are so few 
in proportion to the population that the smaller communities 
may be said to include ninety-nine out o£ every hundred of 
school officers. The great cities are under the direction of rela- 
tively few such ofhcers. Many a school principal in New York 
or Chicago controls a school attendance equal to that of several 
towns combined. This volume is intended to be a thorough 
presentation of the subject of school administration with refer- 
ence to the smaller communities, while it is meant to be merely 
sufficstive to those few experts who. usually after a successful 
experience in smaller systems, have been chosen to guide the 
policies of school administration in metropolitan communities. 

The book has been prepared for the school and for the pri- 
vate library, for teachers' reading circles, and as a text for class 
use in colleges and normal schools. Without presenting the 
ideal, it is meant to present standards by which the schools of 
a community may fairly be judged. The various matters set 
forth in the Appendix are meant to be suggestive and helpful, 
rather than prescriptive. 

Upon so many different subjects, no one man .should try to 
present an authoritative opinion. The various chapters have 
been read in manuscript by gentlemen whose reputations are 
familiar to the educational profession. The book has also been 
read critically in proof, and I have freely availed myself of the 
criticisms and suggestions offered. In such a hst as that which 
follows, an author hesitates to speak particularly of the assist- 
ance of individuals; yet justice seems to require it, for in this 
instance the author was very doubtful of the course to pursue in 
dealing with the encyclopedia of so vast a subject, and needed 
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CTDcnt and htip to persist hi an enterprise heavier than 
i be tnfcncd from the size of the volume. 
In planning this work upon " Our Schoote, their Adminisira- 
don and Supervision," I was greatly assisted by Dr. I.conard and 
Dr. Poland. For inspiration to undertake and encouragement 
to pursue the task, I am indebted to the generous enthusiasm of 
Dr. Thwing, author of " College Administration." To Mr. Lang 
1 owe especial acknowledgment (or profitable counsel upon many 
occasions ; and to Dr. Spautding 1 owe constant help. To these 
gentlemen and to all the others who have so freely given to lue 
their best counsel, leaving to me many a delightful memory of 
conferences and many a treasured letter of correspondence. I 
shall owe, in large measure, whatever success this book in a 
sefT field may meet. The names of these educators follow:^ 

Hr. J. D. Men, Principal, De Lancey Sdiool, PhiUdclphia, Pa. 

Dr. Thomas M. Balliel. Dean. New York University, New York. 

Hon. Charles J. Baxter. Superintendent, New Jeney. 

Mr. James R. Campbell, Headmaster, Kingslcy School, Essex 
Fdl9,N.J. 

Mr. Frank B. Cooper, Superintendent. Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Vernon L. Davey, Superlnteodenl, Eaai Orange. N. J. 

Mr. Edward H. Dutcher. Prindpal. Eastern District School, East 
Orange, N.J. 

, Dr. Samuel T. Dutton, Teachers College, Columbia Uoiversity, New 
York City. 

Mr. Benjamin C. Gregory. Superintendent, Chelsea, Maw, 

MUs Ada Van Stone Harris, Sopiervisor. Rochester, N.V. 

Mr. H. E. Harris, Prindpal, No. I School, Bayonne, N. J. 

Dr. William T. Harri*, formerly United Slate* Commiisioncr of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Osiian Lang, Editor. School Journal, New York. 

Dr. Albert Leunard. Superintendent, New Kothclle, N.Y. 

Mr. William McAndrew, t'rintipul. Washington Irving High School, 
New York City. 

Mr. Clarence E.Morse, Principal. Ashland School, East Orange, N.J. 

Dr. AddUon B. Poland, Superintendent, Newark, N.J. 

Dr. LImer C. Sherman, Superintendent, Englewood, N.J. 
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Dr. Waller H. Small, Superintendent, Providence. R.I. 
Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, Siipcrintcntlcnt, Newton, Mau. 
Mr. Randall Spaulding, Superintendent, Monlclair, N.J. 
Dr. George W. Twitmyer, Superintendent, Wiltningtuii, Del. 

Every chapter of this volume has appeared (especially copy- 
righted) in one or more of the following publications, namely:—' 

(6) 7*< ScAool Journal, New York. 

(2) Edueaiional J-'fiiH/liilMns, New York. 
(1) Ttacktrs' Fttifi itlum Bulklin, Chicago. 
(i) Journai af Piihtso^, Syracuse. 

(3) Eduialioa, Boston. 
(i) /itUUigciKe, Chicago. 

(1) Amtriain Eilmalion, Albany. 
(i) Sciool ili'tird JourHal, Milwaukee. 
(1) Vnily EagU, Bioolilyn. 
(i) Daily Adi-ettistr, Newark. 

The chapters were, however, not prepared for such serial pub- 
lication, but as component parts of this work. 

One who writes of his own profesision may be permitted a 
personal remark. This work is not autobiographic. I have 
used many illustrations, of which perhaps s tenth were drawn 
from my own professional eKperience. Most of them have 
come to me in conversation with others. A few were stored in 
memory when reading educational perJodicab. I have tised no 
illustration that I do not believe founded on fact ; but to avoid 
the identification of incidents, in several instances I have modi- 
fied immaterial features of the £tory. 

The omission of certain topics that might properly be treated 
under this title may be explained by the fact tlial, in case thb 
work proves acceptable and useful to the profession, I hope to 
prepare, at some lime in the future, a work with the title. Our 
Sekeols • Their Courses of Stu/ty and MflhoiU. In that work, 
such topics may be considered as : text-books, subjects, pro- 
grams, order of topics, eliminattoD, combination, unification, 
ind addition of courses, constants, electives, education of 
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teachen, working power of children and youth, methods in the 
x'arious 5ubjecU. requiTemenls of civilized society (de&irable snd 
undesirable), selection oE teachers, childhood and early adoles- 
cence, equipment of schooLi. architectural notes. The present 
work discusses what scemit to me the fundamental matter. It 
may not be fundamental in sound philosophy, but it certaioly 
is fundamental in practical American educational polity. 

If this text seems to avoid the unplcasaoi facts, — the crimes 
against childhood and against society itself, perpetrated in the 
naine of education by dogmatic, unsympathetic, and incompe- 
tent school superintendents, principals, and teachers, and by 
board members unwilling to take or unable to understand pro- 
fessional ad^Hce. the corruption, the sordidne^. the stolidit}', 
tlic traditionalism, so often in evidence, — (he avoidance has 
been intentional. 1 plead not ignorance, but the hcalthfulness 
of optimism. To all the discerning, a sad feature of tliis un- 
pleasantness is the sense of being without honor as a teacher 
that attaches to so many men and women. The >'oung lady 
prides herself upon the fact that during the summer vacation 
"oo one dreamed that she was a teacher I " The young man 
says that he is " teaching to get money," to study law or medi- 
cine or for a little start in business. There are various causes 
for this shamefaced ness, but there is only one remedy, — better 
salaries, that is, far more money for education. 

At the present time, education is like a great steamship, or 
fleet of steamships. laboring hard in the trough of the world'.* 
sea for want of proper machinery and of suHicient coal to pro- 
duce power and to ulilixe it properly for speed. The passcn- 
gcr* are all humanity of the future. Unfortunately, the strongest 
and best men and women of to-day arc not >'ct generally busied 
with the tasks of education. The activity of a few such leaders 
shows our common need of them. Those who do not believe 
that educational improvement can be effected anywhere and 
almost continuously (witli but terw reactions), and those who 
believe that educational progress in their own particu'ar com- 
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munit}' is impossible, all the discouraged, whether superintend- 
ents or boaid members, should consider the history of the past 
ten wonderful years in New York city. The importatice of 
that demoHitraHon in the concrete of so considerable a part 
of the principles and purposes of (he new education cannot be 
overstated. In all our history, nothing greater has been done 
for the cause of American education. If one man, marshaling 
others worthy of such leadership, can do so thorough a work on 
50 vast a scale against apparently indestnjctible traditions and 
irresistible forces, others can do heroic service elsewhere ; and 
so they are doing it, as many a school system in smaller cities 
testifies, North, South, East, and West. The need everywhere 
is for men of scholarship, of power, and of faith, men who know 
how to secure the things hoped for, but unseen. 

As the state is served by the lawyers, the church by the minis- 
ters, and the family and society itself by the physicians, so the 
school should be served by the teachers. For the maintenance of 
every great social institution, a profession able to render it expert 
service is lequiicd. In education, much confusion has arisen 
from failure to discriminate between the school and the profession 
that maintains it. Every true profession admits and discharges 
its own members ; devises and applies its own principles, in its 
own way ; chooses its own leaders and sulTers no authority &om 
without ; fixes its own fees : in short, at the climax of its devel- 
opment, renders its expert service upon its own terms. To pro- 
mote teaching as a profession is to forward most effectively ihe 
interests of the school. 



Patbhso», N.J., November i, 1904. 
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Tbk publication of Our City SehooU: T^ir Management an4 
SmfierfitioH as a complementary volume to Our Sfhooit: Thttr 
Adminiitraliim ami Suftertiision affords an opportunity to present 
a new and icvised edition of this Utter work. The changes 
have not been numerous ; they consbt of corrections of the few 
typographical errors in the former edition, of revisions of statis- 
tics designed to bring the text to date, of changes here and there 
in phrases that did not convey my intended meaning, the addi- 
tion of a few paragraphs at ends of chapters, and a new and 
extended table of contents to meet tlie needs of professors using 
the book in class, The paging of the two editions remains the 
same so that books bearing the various dates may be used in 
the same class. 

The original manuscript of Our Sehooh was prepared in 
Bloofflfield, N. J., a town then of about twelve thousand inhabit- 
ant*, lying between the cities of Newark, Passaic, and Paierson. 
I was superintendent there for Kevcn years and more. A month 
or so before the book was issued from the press, I became super- 
tDtendent of schools in Patcrson. After an experience of two 
years there, I became superintendent for the District of Colum- 
bia, with chaise of all the schools for white and colored youth. 
In the course of these four years in which I have in a measure 
controlled public education in cities of one hundred and twenty- 
fire thousand inhabilantit and of tlitee hundred and thirty thou- 
sand, [ have traveled wiilely, visiting schools in communities as 
far apart as Boston, Seattle, Denver, St. Louis, and Atlanta, la 
all, twenty-five weeks have been thus occupied in observation. 
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This experience has bui coafinned tlie major opinioos of the 
text as prepared in [904. i. It is the community and not the 
board of education that makes the schools. 2. While the gen- 
eral tendency is progressive, there is reaction Id many places. 
3. The best schools are in the smaller cities and in towns. 
4- To insure school reform and to make it permanent, wc must 
get better fimdamcntal legislation: if possible, we must get 
amendments to our State Const itutions. 5. We must labor 
ceaselessly to convert the occupation of teaching into the pro- 
fession of education, — labor until the end is gained. 6. We 
need more money, several limes as much as we are getting now. 
■J. We should do all this in the cnlighteoed faith that educatioa 
is the cure for civilization. 

The receipt of over live hundred personal letters from readers 
oE Our Spools is giaiefully acknowledged. The book reviews 
obo have been numerous and encouraging. 

In scwral regions of our country, it is now being predicted 
thai «G are at the beginning of a genuine educational renais- 
sanoe- There are certainly not a few signs that warrant this 
hope for the welfare of humanity. 

W.K.C 

WasHDjOTOM, D.C, January 1, 1908. 
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OUR SCHOOLS: THEIR ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPERVISION 



CHAPTER I 



THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 



I 



The important feature of modern life as contrasted with 
earlier ages is the extensive dcx-clopmcnt of schools. Gen- 
eral education is the unique characteristic of recent decades. 

The great social institutions arc: Property, Family, 
Church, State, Occupation, School, Culture, and Charity. 
To these we may add the antisocial institutions of War and 
Business. The motive of Property is self-enlargement. 
That of family life in the Home is self-abnegation. The 
motive of the Church is self-effacement, rising in true reli- 
gion to absolute self-sacrifice. The motive of the democratic 
State is self-assertion. That of Occupation is self-support. 
The School exists for self-culture. The motive of Culture 
in tCa arts and sciences is self-expression. That of Charity 
is self -enrichment through sympathy. The motive of War is 
self-aggrandizement, while that of Business is self-interest* 
Saausf of these distinctions in motive, we cannot ask ons 
social institution toperform the functions of another. In the 
modern age, there have been developing new definitions of 
the functions of these great social institutions. The school 
no longer exists to prepare men for a clerical life. Its pre- 
sent purpose is to become universal, — to prepare children, 
youth, and adults for more efficient service in each of the 
other great institutions. 

■ VldtChapwII..* Tkt*rjt/Mtlhrt.Htiib.tmdy»hnimK4mMmi lUo Chap- 
Wt I, Out Cilf SlKitU. 
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Because each of the great institutions of modem society 
originated by differentiation from earlier conditions and 
serves a special purpose, various efforts designed to affect 
the School may at once be recognized as illogical or reac- 
tionary. To make religion the basis of education is to 
return into the past before churches and schcxils were dif- 
ferentiated from the temples and were developed as inde- 
pendent and integral social institutions, ft is to convert 
the school partly into a church, and to do this whether the 
instruction is general or denominational. The school aims 
to enlarge the individual life, and cannot properly teach 
as its main lesson self-denial. Similarly, a strictly utili- 
lariaa curriculum, pupil self-government, and paternalism 
(or materualism) appear objectionable upon logical or his- 
torical grounds. 

From the point of view of school management, the unit 
of education is the school or school system that depends 
for its financial support upon a single local board of con- 
trol From the point of view of the education of the 
pupils, the unit is the individual who is being instructed. 
From the point of view of public instruction, considered as 
an affair of the neighboring community, the unit is the sin- 
gle school, irrespective of what other schools may be asso- 
ciated with it in dependence upon a single governing board 
for support. The individual teacher in a school of several 
teachers is the unit in education only when education is 
considered as a matter wholly of imparting knowledge in 
definite items, as prescribed by formal courses of study. 

In American free common education, as seen in most 
communities, there may be one, two, or more schools under 
the control of a single governing board, whose executive 
agent is the superintendent of all of the schools. Occa- 
ftionally, there are communities diiided into several school 
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districts with several more or less independent governing 
boards. Also, there are instances where several communi- 
ties have but one common board of school control. Again, 
there are instances where several communities with several 
independent governing boards employ a single general 
superintendent for all their schooU. There are still other 
communities in which the several schools have no general 
superintendent, but in which the principals are under the 
direct control of the board itself. 

Free common education means to-day, by legal inter- 
pretation of the statutes in most States, education in any 
school supported wholly by public tax or by other public 
ftmds. In the smaller communities of from three to fifty 
thousand people, it includes the general high school or 
union school or free academy for the oldest pupils, the 
elementary or grammar schools for the great majority of 
boys and girls, and tiic kindergartens for the youngest 
pupils. In the typical community of ten thousand people, 
we usually find a school system on these lines, namely : — 

Board of Education 

Superintendent 

High School 

Elementary Schools 

The elementary schools are usually from three to six in 
number, with or without kindergartens. 

The jurisdiction of the superintendent is usually coter- 
minous with that of the board of control. 

Subordinate to the superintendent arc two groups cf 
school directors, the principals of the schools, and the 
supervisors of special subjects, such as music, art, and 
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manual training. In cities under ten tlious3n<{ in popula- 
tion, the superintendent of schools is usually also principal 
of the high school. In such a case, his rank and authority 
are higher than that of other principals. In larger com- 
munities, the principals are usually independent of one an- 
other, and are of equal authority and rank except for the 
fact that the graduates of elementary schools go to the 
high school Consequently, the high school principal has 
the superior prestige, and usually a higher salary than the 
elementary school principals. 

The supervisors of special subjects are subordinate to 
the superintendent; but in their subjects, so far as their 
planning of the instruction is concerned, they are superior 
to the principals. They are employed as experts and, from 
that very fact, arc recognized as such. 
•■From the administrator's point of view, all the class 
teachers, except such as may be heads of departments, 
irrespective of grades or salaries, are of equal rank. 

A typical school system with ant hundred teachers upOQ the pay- 
roll would be as rollons, vix. ; — 
Board of Education. 
Its Component Committees, 
(i) Superintendent. 

(6) Supervisors: Music, Art, Physical Training, Manual Train- 
ing, etc' 

(lo) Principals. 

(i) High School. 
(9) Elementary Schools. 
(i) Aasiatant Superintendent or Supervisor for Primary Grades. 
(io> High School Teachers. 
(z8) Grammar School Teachers. 
(35) Primary Teachers. 
(10) Kindergartnets. (Total, loo.) 

■ Foi ■ dlicsig^oii of ihe ocul nC uxkiloGifU. piyrhslOEUis. lad phirtlcuiu Jt /icM 
IT oM ih tuminr, u Hipeniiiin, m Chtpwt Vll, " The SupcKuonhip." 
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In a highly developed school system, the relaHve nura- 
bcni of supervisors, principals, and teachers would be 
about as suggested by the figures in parentheses. Such a 
system cares for a total enrollment of from thirty-five 
hundred to four thousand children, aged four to twenty 
years, and boused in ten separate school buildings. In 
a very complete school system, there would be a con- 
siderably larger number of supervisors and specialists. 

For the financial support of a school system, the board 
of education is officially responsible. Its chief business U 
to get enough money to run the schools properly. How it 
is to get this money depends upon the taws of the State ; 
and these laws differ greatly in the various States. Indeed, 
they sometimes dilTer within the same State, for many 
communities have special charter provisions incorporated 
in the fundamental laws creating the municipalities. 

No financial provisions arc more common than the first 
two explained below. The third is becoming more conu 
mon. 

I. The board ornlucatign itKeirhu the power directly to levy taxe* 
and to iuue bondt upon the ratable properly of the municipality. The 
money tbu« secured is all that the scliooU have. The late of lajcation is 
_ i limitei] to a certain numtwr of milli per dollar. The amount 
FaiMuuliag lxind« Is Homeiimen tiiniiMl to a certain number of dollars 
of boftda to every thousand dollars of property.* 

3. Tlte board of education goes to the towo or dty council or other 
governing body Wfilh ll8 request for money, and the council grants what 
Mcnia proper. There arc sometimes provisions of limits as to tax rate 
t BBd bond isfucs.* 

3. Members of the board of education and of the coundU their reU* 
tire numbers being fixed by Iviw, hold a joint meeting and decide the 



>ll bsilcniCoul (ul Ihif Amtrieu Stmit lt^\tuim hwn r*eud*d ii hcmuit M 
t ih* iOarl ihii > iDunkspaliijr may ukc M dnclip u JDUllitBal. oidtrly. fo- 
»ilh.IIIDdlKUlC dilHiuh^ 
il.ibonrc 
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amount of Ux and bonds for school uses. When the amounts exceed 
certain Hmits, the council has a veto upon the decisions of the joint 
board of school estimate. 

4. The sL-hools have for current expenses certain rates fixed by 
State law. The amounts realized from taxation are independent of 
changing local conrliiions, except so far as llic ratable property in- 
creases or decreases in amount. Bond issues for purchase of land 
or erection of buildings are. however, arranged as in C, I, 3, above. 

5. For variations .-tlTecting more or less each of the above plans. In 
certain Stales there arc grants of money from the State treasury through 
general taxation, usually ofcorporalions and inheritances. Tliese grants 
may be based upon the number of teachers employed, upon clays' attend' 
ance of children, upon ilie numbers of classes maintained, upon the 
census of children of school age and upon similar easily secured and 
proven facts. The State tax is sometimes partly direct, at Gxcd rates 
upon properly. 

6. Again, to vary the conditions, in many States there are funds 
derived frum lauds or bom sales of lands. Tile incoming funds or their 
proiils are granted upon certain conditions for such purposes as eQ- 
cour^ng libraries in schools, assisting in the support of evening 
schools or of manual training, and partlypayingsuperintcadents' salaries. 

7. Similarly, in some instances, the incoming funds from licenses 
for the sale of intoxicants, for dogs, and for public entertainments are 
paid over, in whole or in part, to the public treasury to help in the sup- 
port of the schools. 

Whatever is the system, whether simple or complex, 
it is the business of the board of education to cause it to 
operate as far as possible for the good of the schools, 
whether so doing brings the members of such boards into 
politics, State or municipal, or not. Consequently, it is 
the duty of every member of the board to know the school 
law thoroughly. 

In addition to the board of education and to the super- 
intendent of schools, there is, in many States, provision for 
a board of examiners whose duty it is to license teachers. 
This board of examiners may consist of the superintendent 
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schools and oi certain members of the board of educa- 
tion ; it may consist partly of these officers and partly of 
other persons selected by the board of education ; or it 
may consist wholly of persons outside the board. 

Whatever may be the procedure by which a board of 
exxminers is coostitiitcd, the duty of the board is to decide 
upon the qualifications of candidates for positions as teach- 
ers. This duty may involve investigation of their education 
and experience, or examination of their proficiency tn aca- 
demic and professional subjects, or both. Successful can- 
didates receive licenses pcrmittinp them to teach for a term, 
or for a year, or for years, or for life, in various depart- 
ments of the schools. 

A typical school system is thus composed of various more 
or less independent departments, the board of education, 
the teachers, usually the municipal council in whole or in 
part, in respect to appropriations, and sometimes of a board 
of examiners, more or less distinct in its membership from 
the board and the teachers. 

The State is fundamentally the maker of the school, (or 
its legislation and legal decisions determine the conditions 
of the school's establishment, maintenance, and growth. 
Frequently, the State is a direct contributor to the financial 
support of the school by grants from funds or taxes. Some- 
times, the State maintains the office of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction upon a broader basis than the mere 
collecting of statistics of expenditures and attendance, and 
thus becomes itself an agency for administration and super- 
vision. In many Stales, there are State boards of education, 
with more or less extended jurisdiction and responsibilities. 
Such boards usually control the State normal schools (or 
the training of teachers, and sometimes they control also 
the State schools for defectives and JncorrigJbles. 
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8 ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 

Our local schools have no connection with the United 
States Government, — not even with the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, whose duty consists merely of collecting and publiah- 
ing statistics and other authentic school information. 

The tendency in school afiairs is to increase the authority 
of boards of education, if need be, by decreasing that of 
the municipal councils ; to strengthen the State control over 
the schools, particularly in matters relating to the employ- 
ment of teachers and to the erection of good school build- 
ings; and to separate the responsibilities of boards of 
education from those of the teachers. Slate centralization 
is steadily proceeding. The differentiation of the duties 
erf board members and of school teachers is steadily grow- 
ing clearer. By this differentiation, the board legislates 
upon all financial matters, and. with or without a veto, 
advises upon all educational matters, while the teaching 
force legislates upon educational matters, and advises only, 
upon financial matters. 

To illualrate : In a cily, the board ot education usually fixes the salary 
of A new teaching position, while the superintendent nominates the 
occupant of the position. The board may, or may not, have the power 
to rejecl nominations. The tendency at the present time is for boards 
to surrender the right to originate nominations. 

To illustrate again: The superintendent, with or without a council of 
principals and teachers, usually decides upon text-hooks with more or 
less definite authority in their selection or '■listing," and adrises the 
purchase of certain numbers of them at certain prices. 

To Illustrate by a third case ; The leactiing force reports the need 
of another schoolhouae, advises the board regarding its plans, siie. lo- 
cation, grades to be tauRht, probable number of pupils, equipment, and 
apparatus. The board of education legislates upon all these matters. 

Board members visit schools as they see fit or as they 
may be required by law. The school superintendent has a 
seat and a voice in all board meetings. When by merit 
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he belongs ia the portion, nine times out of ten he can 
carry a majority of the votes for any measure that he 
favors, and can defeat any measure to which he is opposed. 

The public usually regards the officers of the board and 
the superintendent of the schools as the persons responsi- 
ble for their general conduct and management. This \Tew 
is substantially correct, for these persons bold office only 
during the time that they represent the purposes and opin- 
ions of a majority of the board. They necessarily settle 
many details between board meetings. 

The line of demarc:ition between the rights, duties, and 
responsibilities of boards of education, and the rights, 
duties, and rcspotisIbilitJes of school superintendents, super- 
visors, and principals, is theoretically plain and straight. 
Boards of education deal with financial matters; super- 
visors, with educ:itionaI matters. As a board member no 
person has any official rights at all except to vote, but a« a 
delegated agent be may wield the entire authority ot 
the board. 

Not infrequently, a well-meaning board member under- 
takes what really does not concern him. This is especially 
true of members recently elected or appointed, and is 
occasionally true of members who have been long in office, 
with a weak superintendent nominally in control of educa- 
tional affairs. Sometimes, a superintendent goes out of his 
legitimate province. This occurs at times from self-assert- 
iveness, crowding a weak board out of its proper business. 
A vigorous superintendent may undertake to negotiate for 
the purchase of real estate for a new school building. At 
times, the superintendent wanders from the straight path 
because of undue humility. Such a man is forced into a 
clerk- relation, — paying bills and buying petty supplies. 
It is not as easy in practice as it is iit theory to draw the 
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line between financial and educational affairs ; but an 
analogy will help. A school superintendent in relation to 
a board of education stands somewhat as an attorney to a 
client.' The client has all the rights, but has assigned all 
but one of them to his attorney, — namely, the right to with- 
draw his affairs from his care. He is employed because 
he knows better how to forward his client's affairs than 
the client himself knows. In the well-conducted school 
system, this principle governs the mutual relations of 
board and superintendent. 

A superintendeat of schools cannot properly be considered a subordt 
nate of a board of education ; even less is he a subordinate of any board 
member. A pro/rssional man cannot be tkf suborJinale of one %eh« 
i» respect to his profeisicit is a layman. Tins is exactly as true ol an 
educator aa o( a physician. A professional man who accepts orders 
(ram any one else thai go counter to the principles ot his profession la _ 
fabe to the profession, to his employer, and la himself: he is without ■ 
honor. As a lawyer, he is liable to be di.sbarred; as a minister, to b« 
unfrocked. The true supertntcndetit is not the chief of the subordi- 
nates of a board : his teachers are noi the subordinates of the board 
but of the superintendent. Like himself, tlie teachers cannot be the 
subordinates ol laymen. Their loyalty is to the superintendent, not to 
the board. 

The receipt of money for serm'ces is not from the board but from the 
community: It cannot degrade the educator any more than his fee 
degrades the physician. The economic view of the business men on a 
board as to wage-euners and salary -recipients must not pervert us 
Ironi a clear understanding of our professional relation. 

* Th« pEin by vrMch *\ boird tneetinfi the tdticaliotial ttiE«rt«u are rEpracmed prDlv*. 
tioiully by A iiO||1t perfoo *hoh3ii no *t>(c is not ifletl. Il frtull* too fTp<|uriiilv i'^ iScuvcr- 
powprinf fA TliB one mat by the nuinber ind the vdih <A the mui'j bovd incmtH^n. Variuuft 
(iJ4fii hive be'D p^aposed to rcmeiEy IliLi One u The (unplele upanl><^n nt Lhe VglsUtitv 
afid unutive deiHrtmetili {the Amrnvn political ty^lem), with aU CfyiiniunirAliafil between 
Ibeai br wfiiten lepartuid cofnmittH cupUtence- Anuther ia llie cfraUDDQf x tirltipul council 
cqtu] 111 iiiimber with the boud ol ejluutiou, vitb Ibc rifbi 10 ittend [hr b(ler*i mefUop H 
dele(mU« Mthoul 4 vote- 




CHAPTER I! 

THE BOARD OF EDUCATION' 

Bv whatever name the board of education may be called, 
its session is the substitute for the town meeting of the true 
democracy. Through the board of education, the people 
rule the school. A board member is neither an educator 
nor a governor. As a board member, he is, individually, 
nothing but a citizen. An individual counts only as one 
of the majority in control. There ia no board of education 
except in meeting duty called and convened, and then only 
alter roll-call and before adjournment. Not even in board 
meeting has a member any authority ; he ha» only his 
voice and his vote. Tlie control of the schools is in the 
vote. The resolutions that are regularly adopted govern 
the schools. 

All of the authority of any board member is that legally 
given to him by the vote of the board as its agent. This 
authority must be expressly delegated, and is never implied. 
Officers of boards have the same authority as other mem* 
bers except in so far as State laws or board resolutions 
delegate express authority to them. 

^f ' Pmra ■ ihaonikit piJDi of rkv. iht bm ilila for tht tnud tbit Icfltliiei (at ibt Khiwl] li 
"Ttw Ufltid of School Coniinl, "boi the Ulan; cofninoniitlinaviiilic'' Bard vfBiluuiiivi." 
Hk adTinta^ctf iho l,11« " Bobh) of Sivhoot Coniivl '' ii ihai ii autMlh* Uet, vhtdt H ihal 
Ua boMd BmiH i>m HhiaK vlwnaa itir M^ealem ro iha ink " Batfl at Eduiiaiion " ti. 
Ibtf Ih* bowd aalbl BM u Mix charfc cfibs (dnisliacal nk in ihc ictuioli. and oufhi bM 
lo h* MP «i i l — J u bii>iii( cli>r(E of <iieb wnrk tn •han. ih> (unnion af Ih* '■ Bawd of 
StlMol COMral " DU(hi t* bi Ui inntidc wiyi taii «**ai luf (>h Hachcn W da (hdt wodk — 
Id KcampUth iheir miwoD in ihe wotld. Tb( tiik " Baiti «I Uuenisa ~ r"T" iii«ii| 
mmtan in iliiii fini y»r «f oAm, W aniini* praCHBoul nUlwiu (hM khwiuh* ai 
bum* Uw rat duMKin. 
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In a representative democracy, these things cannot be 
otherwise. Only the vote can count. 
Illustrations may be multiplied. 

A board of nine once convened, after a canvass before the meering 
had shown an opinion of eight to one in favor of a certain propo:(ition. 
After discussioo, the ODe coavinced the eight, und a unanimoiu vote 
was recorded agaiDsl the proposition. Prombes made by some of the 
eight before the board meeting did nut have to be reutled after ihe 
ineeliog, for they were obviously null and void. 

Again, it occurred that a certain member of a board of education 
assumed the functioos of the entire boatd and issued orders accordingly. 
He did this with the approval of several other board members. The 
next Hcssioo of the board, without discussion, revoked all the orders. 

A committee of a certain board. " wiihoui puwet," agreed to purchajw 
land. Al the regular meeting, the agrei'ment was not sustained. The 
ownei of ihe land could not collect any damages. 

Whether for good or for evil, not a week goes by in 
which board members do not discover that membership 
gives them a voice and a vote, but no authority whatever. 
The board in session represents the people. The members 
are merely individuals selected as delegates of the people. 

A board member, as such, has not even the authority of 
the superintendent of schools, or of a principal, or of a 
teacher, or of a clerk, or of a janitor. His position implies 
no relation as agent. This is a hard doctrine, resented in 
certain quarters imtil it is understood, and often not under- 
stood even by the employees of the board. 

Irrespective of the method of his appointment, a board member ought 
to represent a constituency. He ought lo stand for some people and 
for some social ideas. The following classes of persons furnish good 
board membera generally, namely, — 

I. Manuf,iclurer« accustomed to dealing wrilh bodiea of men and 
with hnportani business interests. 

Th«y handle Urge amounts of money and of property, and are not 
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at bond Issues and a[ the totals of aaaual appropriatioiu. 
' tliai a hundred tlioiisand dollars un be spent as hone&tly 
» ttn dolhre. 

3. Merchants, ccnttactors, hanken, and other men of Urge aflain. 
A boarii of education controls a business, and deais with the buii- 
bncKi tide of education. 

3. Pbjrviciaiu, if in successful practice. 
They are too busy to worry over details as do most professional peo< 

LpiC of small a^Air«. At the same time, Iheir interest in hygiene and 
' sanitation h invaluable. Their success evidences a sound, natural judg- 
I mcttt, and their wide knowledge of life tends to develop common scnic. 

4. Collie graduates in any walk in life who are successful in Iheir 
^own afEaira remember what education has done for them. 

Tlicy unu.illy undersUnd the rights of children and adult* to the in* 
heritancnof the race in iilersture, art. industry, as well as in the three R's. 
When, however, suci) graduates do not projwrty appreciate culture, ihey 
are peculiarly dangerous 10 (he educational welfare of the communlty- 

The following classes of persons seldom furnish raluabk board 
membcn: — 

It. Inexperienced young men, whatever be their calling. 
3. Unsqcccssfiil men. 
y Old men retired from businctt. 
4. PoEtidans. 
$. Newspaper men. 
6. Itoeducaled and unlearned men. 
7. Men In subordinate business paillioos, 
•■S. Women. 

Bwute ibcre have been within my knowledge persons in each of 
thecc dame* who have been successful as board members, 1 state at 
■ome length my reasons for saying that they arc generally unsuccessful. 
^K 1, The immature young man has known loo little of the great expe- 
^Dienees of life : p.ireoihood, loss of relatives, power over men and aHairi, 
He has too little lieari, — too little tenderness of heart ; too little tact ; 
too little of that gr«at requisite, common sense or good judgment 

Me is apt to be ambitious, and to desire to use his board membership 
for aotnc personal or partisan end. Me is loo near the days of his own 
education to be able to see reasons for doing things dilTerenity, and thus 
trying to make progress in the schools. Occasionally, he is also inclined 
t the school superintendent as a teacher no longer to be fdlowed. 
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As a genenl proposition, it miul be said thai persons under thirty 
yurs of age do not add to the&ucccMof abonrdorcontral in education. 
Most imfoTtiin.itcly, there is a marked tendency id dtics to elect very 
young men tci boards. 

2. Unsuccessful men are injurious to the welfare of the schools, for 
the very obvious reason that most men who have made failures of their 
own lives lack judgment, energy, or tact, or all these things combined. 
Being unsuccessful, ihey are likely to have a good deal of unemployed 
time upon iheir hajids. This they are inclined to use in usurping, or 
in trying to usurp, the functions of supervisors. Being inefficient, ihcy 
are, however, more .innoying than harmful ; and they are not iikcly to 
secure reelection. Being unsuccessful, they are usually unhappy, artd 
their companionship b depressing to educators. 

3. Old men retired from business ate apt to be restless and irritable. 
They are also :ipt to be sure that their opinions are correct, and their 
age makes it unpleasant to argue with them and difficult for them to 
understand the meaning of an argument. 

" Time hangs heavy " upon thdr hands, and they sre much inclined 
(o worry over school ai!airs. 

4. Politicians are decidedly objectionable. They look tipon janitor> 
ships sti the "spoils of office" and as the means of maintaining politic 
cat supporters. By politicians, I mean persons without visible means 
of adequate support, who nevertheless manage to keep their farnilies 
in the necessities and often the comtons, even the luxuries, of life. 
Such persons are apt to desire an economical administration of the 
school affairs, because in such conditions It b easy to use public ofGoe 
to one's own advantage.^ 

5. Newspaper men arc inclined to exploit school affairs for "copy" 
in (be press. Sensationalism is not less injurious to schools lh,^n to 
churches. 

6. Uneducated and unlearned men help make boards of education 
into boards /or education. They consume the lime of BU|)ervi80rs in 
discussion of the elements of educition.il theory and practice. Their 
vote Is often dangerous to the interests of culture, even when the men 
themselves mean well. 

7. Of all these comparatively objectionable classes of men con- 
sidered aa material for good board members, not the least o)>;?i;iion- 

lle is the class of men in subordinate positions. Their time in the 

' Sec DoU p. >6i. 
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workiag bours of the day i« usually not Iheir own except by their env- 
ploycn' »p«ciil pCTinluioo, and bvncc they can seldom visit the schools. 
They arc dccu&tumeil to obey, not to rule. — an uniortunate habit ia 
any legislator or judge. They follow loo niQvkly any leader. 

Agfod beard<OHsi3li txclmivtly I)/ mfM ailt tolhink/or ihtmsibits 
and lo txflain ifie rtasons /or Ihtir conslmsiem. It is compoMd of 
persons with widely varied inturcsie, no (wo of whom are otherwise 
ctoocly assodaied. 

S. From several causes, women make undesirable board members. 
When married, ihcy are usually busy with their children or KTandchil' 
dren. When unmarried, ur murried and childlesi, they have many theo- 
riea about children. Being women, they care liillc (and usually under- 
stand lc««) aboui business, which in reality is the only direct concern 
of the board. Whether married or Dot, womea are generally much 
noder the influence of particular men.' Moreover, their presence in the 
board makes the full discussion of several important topics impossible. 

There arc two classes of women that may supply good board mem- 
bers. The lirst o( these ii composed of mothers whose children are grown 
men and women, and who have been well-educated themselves, and have 
Civcit their sons and dauglitcrs good educations in high school and col- 
leye. Tbia class is that of women of experience and culture. A second 
class is that of women of property or of profeuion, with broad experi- 
eoce in life, by travel and acquaintance with affairs. This isa very small 
but a growing class. The presence u( one woman on a board is per- 
haps more desirable than is that of any man from one of the seven 
objectioaable clasies ; but the presence of two or niore women consti- 
tutes a positive deirimeni to public business. Thete are two plausible 
reasons for placing women of these classes upon'boatds oj control in 
education. More than half of the pupils at school are of their scx- 
At Icaai half of all the parents of Nchool children arc of their sea. 

Objcdiont an aomelimcs olTcrcd alao to the following : — 

I. Preachers and priests. 

For obvious reasons, such persons are likely to place religion before 
sdiool education. There are, however, too many liberal men in the min- 
istry and priesthood to warrant objectioit to the entire class. Certait) 
rcUgiousdoctriocssccm opposed to the very theory of eduration because 
they inculcate the belief that lite is not a growth hut a static condition. 

nasaiiion al iIi*h tuu. Ai ■ DMIa of uOaai himiMdm, 1 iir uubl* M InderM •>«■»• 
H beard B«>iilMn. 
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Perhaps Uie grcatort rud objection to ministers as a class ii thai 
they deal with iadiviiluali as sudi, anil are inclined tu be tuo much 
interested in the individual welfare of pupiU and teachers, The reli- 
gious politician is soinellnic<i too much in evidence. 

A successful and busy minister or priest represents a large constitu- 
ency and often makes a good board member. 

The retired minisler. when still young in mind and in years, who is 
doing some literary work, often makes a very dciirable member, for he 
fa likely to be a man of culture, aspiration, experience, and good feith. 

3. Lawyers. 

The chief objection to lawyers is their conteniiousnesa in board 
alTairiJ. Other objecitous are, their lack of executive qualities, their 
iadedsion. proneness to procrastination, talkativeness where action is 
Deeded, and inclinulion to pohtics. 

All the!ie objections apply at limes. Vet a good lawyer, who is a 
pareril, a trustee of estates, and accustomed to secrecy in the a&irs of 
clients, may make an admirable board member, 

3- Bachelors. 

Except when unmarried men are young, no sound objection can lie 
to (heir service upon boards of education. On the contrary, having no 
domestic home affairs, they are free for much evening work upon com- 
miiiees regarding board alTairs, and, therefore, often make desirable 
members. It is true that Ihey have no children in the schools, but 
this is not wholly a di^iad vantage. Childless men are often very fond 
of children and youth. 

The ideal board member has the following qualifications ; namely : — 

1. Age from thirty to sixty-five years. 

2. Education at least to the extent of high school graduation. 

3. Experience in the a^rs of property, of a profession, or of a 
business. 

4. The confidence in himself and the reputation for good judgment 
that come with success in one's personal ai&irs. 

A board composed exclusively of such men is an ideal board. When 
a majority of the members meet these four standards, or most of them, 
a community may congratulate itself upon having a very good board. 

These standards have been presented in the order of their impor- 
tance, the last being least. 

The foregoing principles have been stated with great fullness, be- 
cause as school superintendents improve in quality and increase In 
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number, ihey arc cnnsidering more and more what sort of men (a 
denre fbr board membership, More and more, also, they are being 
consulted by (he DUikers of candidates fur office, regarding nominations 
or appointments. At the present time, in Acnetican cities, as a nutter 
of custom, school siiperinlendeots have longer tenure in oHice titan 
booed mcmbeti. The supervisors have still longer tenures. As for 
the principals of dty schools, their tenure " during competence and 
good behavior" almost always means tenure for life, when they desire 
it. Consequently, the sort of men educators as a class desire and 
intend to have, they can usually get for board members. 

The typical board of education is kaleidoscopic. Few 
men serve three terras. Not one in fifty serves twenty-five 
! years. Not one in a thous^and serves fifty years. As 
school supervision becomes more and more a profession. 
_ the school superintendent looks forward to a life service. 
H It is very much his business to influence the people of bis 
commtiniiy Jn the election or appointment of good board 
members. This influence ought, however, invariably to 
relntc to the principles involved and not to the persons. 
^ Of honesty as a prerequisite for board membership, it 
m is not necessary to say much. The law and the courts 
K will take care of all overt dishonesty. Secret dishonesty 
^ns veiy hard to prove. Irrespective of its efTects u,>on his 
personal fortutics, it is the duty of every school superin- 
tendent, supciA'isor, and principal, both to oppose the elec< 
tion or appointment of dishonest men, and to endeavor to 
remove them from office, when actually in office. 

Of partisan politics, it is also unnecessary to say much. 
Neither Republicanism, Democracy, Populism, Socialism, 
nor any other "ism" is necessarily a qualification or dis- 
qualification for board membership. A partisan board may 
be as good as a bipartisan, or a tripartisan, or a " mug- 
wump " board. But any use of the board's legal powers, 
or of a board member's political influence, for partisaa 
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purposes, is reprehensible in the extreme. Appoiiumcnta 
of Democratic janitors, Republican truant officers, Populist 
clerks, because of their politics, is abuse of official power. 
No school superintendent does his full duly who. at his 
earliest opportunity, does not publicly rebuke every such 
appointment. 

When every school superintendent does his full duty in 
this respect, the day will have passed when janitors of 
schools get higher incomes than principals. 

After the question of the personal qualifications of men 
for board membership, the next great question is the mode 
of their selection. 

Three methods prevail, namely, — 
First, election by wards. 
Second, appointment by mayors. 
Third, election at large. 

There are other methods, but these are the most com- 
mon. The advantages and disadvantages of each are 
these, namely. — 

I. In election by wards, men are secured who generally 
are interested in the local school or schools. From one 
point of view, this is a distinct advantage. Ward members 
are known and can be reached by their neighbors, to whom 
as constituents they are responsible. From another point 
of view, it is a distinct disadvantage, for it opens the way 
to much factional and partisan politics, to "wire-pulling" 
and "log-rolling." 

To offset these advantages, there are numerous disadvan 
tages. The larger the city and the greater the number of 
the wards, the greater arc the disadvantages. Further, 
the greater the number of wards in proportion to the size 
of the city, the greater are the disadvantages. That is, a 
city of twenty-five thousand people and ten wards suficrs 
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much more from these disadvantages than a city of the 
same population with five wards. In such a city, with but 
three or four wards, the disadvantages are scarcely opera* 
tive at all. 

Since ward election is the most common of all methods 
of selecting board members, the disadvantages must be 
fully considered here. 

The first of these disadvantages is in the limitatioo of 
persons from whom to select board members. In every 
community, the people who are successful in their personal 
affairs tend to settle in neighborhoods. It follows, often, 
that entire wards contain very few persons competent to 
serve upon boards of education. 

In the second place, the wards that are composed almost 
wholly of persons who have not been successful in life's 
af?airs in the modem social system of capital-and-labor, 
work-for-wagcs, land-for-rcnt, business-for-profit, are not 
lilcely to select their best citizens but their most popular 
ones. In point of fact, it often happens that the school 
janitor, belonging to the dominant party, selects the candi- 
date for board membership and practically puts him int« 
office. Persons thus selected are not likely to possess the 
four great qualifications of sufficient age, good education, 
large experience, and sclfnionfidence based upon success. 
On the contrar)', boards of education elected by wards in 
cities almost invariably and inevitably contain members 
whose daily vocations arc such as these : Steam engineers, 
saloon-keepers, petty tradesmen, mechanics, politicians 
with no visible means of support, rent-collectors, insurance 
agents, clerks, and other wagc-camcrs.* 

> I tpcak pUinty. Once m half 9 dsan mttancci iwh man mttit* ifood board racnbcn: 
feai tiu Atf mil* inilintnni rarmWit^ inl on(( Ihrr tn lilKlr >o Iw " enlun" er 
fianAttnc-Moehs to pto^frru Thr *uki»«a fiF » hntditiiry palilieml ^ii\tnt.nty 1, Ihil 41 
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Id the third place, the members who are desirabie, 
coming from intelligent and well-intentioned wards, have 
little or no influence in the wards that elect undesirable 
members. Consequently, boards elected by wards are 
almost inevitably not only partisan, but also factional. 
The larger the number of wards, the more this disad- 
vantage is in evidence- 
In the fourth place, ward election means that no board 
member represents the city as his constituency. This 
places every board member at a singular disadvantage in 
respect to all the superv-ising force, especially the superin- 
tendent, whose jurisdiction covers the entire city. This 
results in jealousy. 

To illustrate : A board member, elected by a ward, immediately after 
his eleclion introduced a resolution coostituling cacli member a viBJlor 
to some special school in his ward, with power to nominate janitors and 
teachers. He based his argument upon three premises : First, llml this 
would give each member something deliniie to do and a school to 
which he would become personally attached. Further, when each man 
had one school in his care, no school would be neglected. Third, that 
no min was really competent or inclined lo interest himself equally in 
all the schools. This was a direct atUck upon the school superin- 
Icndenl and was probably due to jealousy. 

The objections to such a pha are as diverse as is the explanation of 
the motive of the resolution, which was to reduce the power of the super- 
intendent till it was less than that of the ward member. These objec- 
tions are fijlly indicated in the foregoing pages, No board member, as 
such, has any legal jutlsdiaion. He has only a vote. Again, the danger 
is that he may work for one school even against the interests of other 
schools and of the system as a whole. Vet fiirthcr, lie may use the 
power over one school, when he has it, to his own advantage and to 
its disadvantage as an iastniment of education. Fourth, when the 

If not ID conTTol. Grt4t pfLiMi: Ihp wf^ktiqiof Dur«Wclivepoliiicdl deniocmrrii rhal it oftm 
delibamuZv promalca fo pakifiaii, otkociul caairot per«>hB cucnlialtv "° bciKt liliflcl fur th«[r 
dmift than Oti) WorM noh]«t Unfominpicly, tnn H'nnrpmrc 4iif.io(m>~^. I^rtdine '*'>"' '<^ ^ 
>itTtdiT*fy. Ml mnpiy vrjyi. rlifccl ind mdir^L wtnu tft cacaurigc oFficuU iiirampdencr fnd 
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mip«rintendent (s Incompeteul or disincliaetl to work equitably lor the 
inltrest uf every achool ind of ^1 scliouls. the community oeedx a new 
tupcriniendt^nt, one new superintendent, not a collection of non-pro- 
fcM,ional siipcrintendcntx, one ta a Kchool. 

This ctse has been presented full)', for it i« typiciJ. In ^ect. It pre- 
vails in practice in many American cities ; and it is alwayi pernicious. 
Its result lo pruciice is to wi the various schools, their principals, 
teachefv And beard representatives, at odds with taxh other. 

For a supcrtatendent or for a board to recognize that this state of 
aiT»r« actuidl/ exists in (he schools is to take the first step to do away 
with it. 



In the fifth place, ward election is a disadvanlage because 
the system attracts the ambitious young politician, particu- 
larly the young lawyer who wishes "to get bciorc the 
public." His plan is to make board membership a step- 
ping-stone to office in the city council or in the lower house 
ol the State legislature, Not infrequently, a young politi- 
dan will move into a ward simply because he sees there, 
or thinks that he sees there, an opening into politics via 
board membership. 

Membership upon the board of control in education 
ought to be, not the weapon of success, but the crown of 
it To use any educational relation for one's personal ends 
is to profane the temple. Wc may forgive one who seeks 
to use his membership upon a board of education for any 
other end than the general welfare, but we must not ignore 
the offense. 

In the sixth place, election by wards is extremely objec- 
tionable when it occurs in connection with State and 
national elections, which necessarily arc based upon the 
lines of the great party politics and policies. When the 
attention of the voters is distracted from local conditions 
by national political principles, then is the opportunity of 
city " busses " and macbinei to place in nomination and in 
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course of election by the dominant party any person, how* 
ever incompetent and base he may be. 

In the seventh place, ward election greatly complicates 
the appointment of candidates. When a particular city of 
four or five wards elects from two wards the only really 
qualified members, these are the men who ought to have 
the chairmanships of the important sub-commtttces of the 
board. To relegate the other members, not as well quali- 
fied, to the unimportant committees as subordinate mem- 
bers is to create conditions from which constant friction 
must result. 

II. A second mode of selecting board members is that 
of appointment by the mayor. 

Ward election is more and more objectionable in propor- 
tion to the size of the population, and to the extent of its 
division into wards. Appointment by the mayor is increas- 
ingly desirable in the same proportion. It is the easiest 
solution of a grave problem. But it is not always a true 
solution. 

The first great advantage of appointment by the mayor 
meets the first disadvantage of ward election. The mayor 
can select from the entire city, and consequently can select 
the best men. Further, while it is often difficult to get 
good men to run for the oflfice, such men seldom decline 
appointment Undoubtedly, the sort of man who objects 
to going before the people is not the ideal good man, but 
he is a much better man than his opposite, the noisy poli- 
tician, who delights in elections. 

The second advantage of appointment by the mayor is 
that the appointee represents the mayor, who himself rep- 
resents the entire city. The appointed board member 
looks upon the whole community as his constituency. 

The third advantage is that every citizen can hold the 
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mayor responsible for the unwise or wrong act of any 
board member. To locate responsibility is to take tlie 
first step toward competence and honesty in office. More< 
over, the mayor is extremely unlikely to appoint a man 
less honest and intelligent than himself. He likes to be 
well thought of by the people generally. Therefore, he 
desires to have the best citizens known as his friends. 

The fourth advantage is that reappointments are very 
common. A good board member, who, despite the work 
involved, the responsibility, and the care, is willing to ser^-e 
a second term is almost certain to make a better board 
member than before. There are exceptions, no doubt, but 
the principle i» sound. 

The fifth advantage is that an appointive office is sel- 
dom in tine with any elective office. No appointed mem- 
ber is likely to consult his own political future in any of 
bis acts. He is not likely to try to curry favor with any 
particular class of people or section of a city, in the hope 
of promotian to a more important office. That he may try 
to please the mayor, is not necessarily undesirable. 

Lastly, members serving by appointment arc likely to 
be of much the same uniformly high grade of persons. 
The school superintendent is very likely to be consulted 
in their selection except in cases of reappointment. Con- 
sequently, there are no jealousies because this man 
represents a ward of wealth and culture, and that man 
a ward of working people, too busy and too tired to select 
good men as candidates in the party primaries. 

Yet there are serious disadvantages to boards by ap- 
pdntment of the mayor. The appointed officer sometimes 
is too much under the influence of an unfit appointing 
oflicer; and the people generally take no interest in the 
ifTairs of boards serving by appointment 
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An illustration serves lo ciplaJn the firal «lisad vantage. 

An dectlou was offered to a cettain educator as svtpcriiitendcnt of a 
certain city by the nominating committee la which llut power had been 
delegated by an appointive board. The succeMful candidate made 
three conditions precedent to acceptance. To the third of these con- 
ditions, which related to building a sdioolhouse. the chairman of the 
committee replied, "I cannot do that. You see Mr. A (the mayor) 
comes up for reflection next year, and if the board builds that school- 
hotiac now, he will lose the sup|X)ft of," etc. This board member n-as 
anxious for tiis friend's political welfare. 

This serious disadvantage is in the personal relation 
often existing between the mayor and hU appointees. 
Evidences of it arc frequent. It tends to color the opin- 
ions of all board members and to influence their acts. 
Sometimes, this is a good feature. But the ideal state of 
affairs is where each board member thinks and acts inde- 
pendently of all personal considerations for himself or 
anybody else. 

A less serious disadvantage is the community's loss of 
interest in school affairs through their loss of direct power 
over them. An elected board member is answerable to 
his constituency, and this constituency is interested in him, 
and through him, in the school a^airs. 

This disadvantage is more apparent than real, for 
parents are necessarily interested in their schools and in 
an immediate way. Public education can never be very 
far from the people. 

Another objection to appointive boards is not necessarily 
inherent in their constitution. This objection is that the 
membership is often not well distributed geographically. 
Sometimes, many of the members come from a single 
neighborhood. This may be unfortunate, but it does not 
necessarily conduce to the injury of the schools. A mayor 
makes at least some of his appointments by consultation 
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with others. When important or targe sections seem 
likely to be without representation, it is the duty of good 
citizens to bring proper persons to the mayor's attention. 

There is an incidental advantage, not educational in its 
nature, but distinctly valuable in the upbuilding of a city, 
in the fact that when it is felt in a mayoralty election 
that the mayor has the power to make or unmake the 
schools, good citizens will increase their endeavors to 
secure a good man for the office. As a general proposi- 
tion, the better the conduct of the city's general affairs, 
the better the conduct of educational matters. The more 
power the mayor has, the more likely is the election of a 
strong and honest man. Such is the general principle. 
Of course, the connection of the mayor with the schools 
is apt to be forgotten in the excitement of the campaigns 
for nomination and election. 

III. The least common method is the election of a board 
of education at large. 

The advantages of this method arc these ; namely : — 

First ; Every board member represents the entire city 
directly. To this entire constituency he is responsible. 

Second : Candidates can be taken from any part of the 
city. Two good men may be available in one ward, while 
none is available in another. This freedom and this range 
of choice tend together to secure a high average of per- 
sonal qualifications for board membership. 

Third : Many good men who will not run as ward can- 
didates will do so as city candidates, because the hoiUH* of 
election is so much greater. 

Fourth : As a board member, the nwn in office is not 
Interested more in one school than in another. He has no 
special neighborhood interests to protect for political 
teuou. 
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Fifth (and this advantage relates as well to the ap- 
pointive board): In election at large, a small board may be 
provided. 

When a dty has eight wards and two members from 
each ward, the board is composed of sixteen members, 
each holding office for two years. Such a board is too 
large, as is argued later. 

There are certain disadvantages in the elective boards 
however, that must not be disregarded. 

Fint: When a board is elected at large, the election 
of board members, in the politician's eye, takes on large 
significance. Consequently, there is likelihood of theelec- 
tioD of mere politicians or tools of politicians.' 

Second : In this case the people are inclined to look 
upon board membership as a political offica This, rightly, 
no one should ever think it to be. But in the present con- 
dition of American politics, a board elected upon a Repub- 
lican or a Democratic ticket is likely to consider obligations 
that at roost are personal and private, as political and 
public. 

Irrespective of the number of men upon a board of 
education, and upon the supposition that the number is 
the same whether the members are elected by wards, or 
at large, or are appointed by the mayor, the following 
appear as incontrovertible conclusions: — 

A large city, divided into wards, each electing board 
members, is in an intolerable educational eondition. A 
board of sixty, of even four hundred, members is not 
unknown in America. Wherever it is known, the school 
conditions are unworthy of our enlightened times. 

In a city of middle size, twenty to fifty thousand people, 
a board elected by wards is endurable, but not desirable. 
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In communities of less than twenty thousand people and 
not divided into more than four or five wards, such 3 board 
may be as good as any other, and perhaps better thui an 
appointive board. 

In large cilfes, the appointive board !■ likely lo be more valuable 
to the schools than any other save the board elected »t large at a spe- 
dal eleciion. This method almost complcieljr separalta governwienl 
and educaiion and therefore divorce* politico from the tchools. 

In cities of the middle site, the choice between a board by appoint- 
raenl ol the mayoc and a board by election at large must depend upon 
local conditions. As a general principle, tH> latter is preferable in a 
dOBOCntic nation. To remove from Ibe people tlie right to select 
dlNCdy their ofTiccr* who legislate in so impoiiant a department a» 
thai of fre« public education, is to asscn the people's incompetence 
directly to rule themselves. It Is certainly preferable when the school 
members are elected and appro priacions arc determined at spscial 
elections. 

In the smallest places where there is a school system, a board by 
appodstment is undesirable. A board by election at Urge is the best 
kind of board for towns and cities of less than twenty thotiKXnd in 
population. This has been demonstrated abundantly in our never 
Stales. 

However, under special conditions, a board by appointment may be 
a failure in a city of a quarter of a million ; a board by election at large 
may be a failure in a town of live thousand people ; and a board by 
ward election la likely to be a failure almost anywhere. Change is 
often desirable, becansc. though not every change produces progress, 
with no change there can be no progress. Merc change of persona in 
office may not be enough. A change in the system seems often to be 
required. Upon the occasions of change, the educator has a chance 
to move for progress. 

There is an argument for appointive boards that de- 
serves brief consideration, and it is to this effect : A city 
is a municipal unit over which the chief officer is the 
mayor. To shut him out from any authority over the 
scbooU and yet to bold him responsible for the conduct of 
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municipal afTairs, seems unfair and Lllogical. There is, 
however, in truth, but a slight connection at best between 
the general municipal administration and the educational 
department, and this connection is [lurely financial. 

Unqnestionably, at the present time the schools are in a 
transitional state in their development. It seems hardly 
probable that the method of an entirely independent de- 
partment, a school district covering the same territory as 
the city government, yet independent of it, will long con- 
linuc. The tendency in American government is toward 
concentration of authority and consolidation of interests. 
The important thing is so to direct this tendency as to 
secure the best possible legislation for the schools. 

The first consideration relative to boards of education 
is the quality of their members ; the second is the mode of 
their election; the third is the length of their tenure of 
oflSce ; the fourth is the number of members; and the 
fifth is their compensation, if any, in oiTice. The first two, 
the most difficult, have been considered at some length. 

The ordinary term of board members in office when 
elected by wards is two years. Each ward elects two 
members, often called commissioners, one each year, each 
of whom serves two years. This is too brief a term, and 
brings too close together the exciting periods of nomina- 
tion and election. It is especially objectionable because, 
in actual practice, few members serve second, third, and 
more terms. The first year of any man's experience in a 
position dealing with practical affairs is seldom one of 
much value to any person except himself. The ignorance 
of what business a board of education has to transact is 
sometimes not so great as the new member's confidence in 
his opinion as to what business the board ought to trans- 
act, but it is generally vety marked. Modest men can do 
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ittle or nothing the first year they arc in office A two 
years' term seldom gives more than one year's good service. 

On the other hand, when an unwise election or appoint- 
ment has been made, a long term of office becomes dan- 
gerous to the welfare of the schools. Five years seem to 
be the extreme limit that ought to be considered for board 
members. Similarly, a term of three years appears to be 
the minimum of a wise length of tenure. The larger the 
community, the longer should be the tenure. 

In communities of from five to twenty thousand, three 
years is a sufficient tenure, but a four years' tenure U 
better than two. In communities above twenty thousand, 
a tenn of four years makes a wise period. All the good 
members arc Ukely to be reelected or reappointed. Tlie 
longer the tenure the greater the likelihood of a second 
or third term. When tenures exceeding four years are 
attempted, many good men shrink from definitely binding 
themselves for so long a period of time, fearing too great 
changes in the affairs of private life. 

It a lometimoi said thai the terms of board meraben cliould be as 
long as the term of ttie tenure of the school superintendent. No dty 
should elect a school superialendeni for less than three years. There 
b a serioiu objaction to giving him a longer lenn thaa a boaird member 
baa. far the reason that he may then be in oSi<x with a uaanimoualy 
hostile board. To illusiralc : — 

Superintendent elected for four years, — say 1904. 

Bcnrd elected for three yean, — say 1904. 

1904. '- Unanimous election of superintendent, 15 votes. 

1905. — Elect, hoitilc mcmbeis, 5 voles. 

1906. — Elect, hoiiile membem. 5 votes, 

1907. — Elect, hostile mcmbets. j votes. 
Conscqucnily during 1907-1908 the board is wholly agiinat bim. 

There U an objection to giving the superintendent the 
•ame period tenure as the board members, namely, that he 
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comes up for reelection at the end of each term at the same 
season, with the same general group of members. This 
throws him into politics to secure their reelection or re- 
appointment. The remedy is to reelect (or defeat him) 
just before the end of their terms.' 

The next and fourth question relating to boards of edu- 
cation is, What is the best size for them? The extremes 
are indeed extremes. On the one side, we have the single 
school "visitor" or "trustee," and on the other side the 
complicated system of a central board of many members, 
with many subordinate local boards. Such a central board 
usually has an executive committee, or its equivalent 
What is the ideal size for a community under fifty thousand 
and over five ? 

Certainly the ideal board consists not of one man, and 
not even of so small a number as three. The system by 
which one layman has control of the schools is education- 
ally as bad as that by which the control is vested in a board 
composed of fifty or more members. Without stating fully 
the objections to these small numbers, I present the rea- 
sons for advocating boards of from five to ten members, 
the nearer five the better. 

First : Seven board members are enough to give a 
reasonable variety of opinions, and yet not so many that 
they may not sit down and reason together. Five makes 
an even better number (or discussion directed to the point 
in issue. 

Second ; Seven men may be formed into three coxa- 
mittees of two men each, with the chairman of the board 
fjc officio a member of each. Committees of two or three 
arc large enough to avoid serious errors upon matters of 
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poitance, and yet not so large that they cannot be gath- 
ered together quickly. They are not so large as to permit 
the shifting of responsibility from one member to another, 
till finally no one is held. 

Third : Small boards are far more likely than large 
boards to consider candidly and thoroughly the reports of 
committees. 

Fourth : It is possible for the school superintendent to 
know personally every member of a small board, and yet 
to transact his routine business. Calling upon, even writ- 
ing to, the separate members of a large board, in respect 
to important measures before they are to be acted upon, is 
practically impossible. Yet this officially intimate lelation 
is of the greatest importance to the success of a school 
administration. 

Fifth : In a small board, every member considers him- 
self, and is considered by the people of his community, 
responsible fur the measures ai.Iopted by the board. Ab- 
sence from a board meeiing is uncommon. 

Sixth : The members of a small board soon become suf- 
ficiently interested to learn at least the elementary principles 
of school legislation and administration. The advantage 
of this knowledge is, to the super%'ising force, immeasur- 
able. 

Seventh: Small boards are in a position to deal quietly 
and carefully with all delicate questions of personality. 
At critical times, they can avoid undue publicity, scandals, 
and mob influences. Merely to reduce large boards to 
small boards, is automatically, perforce, to do away with 
politics and politicians of the lesser and perhaps baser sort. 

Eighth : Small boards attract a superior quality of men. 
The average of competency and of unselfish interest b 
nearly always higher in a small board than in a large one. 
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Ninth: In the small board, the superintendent can get 
a hearing without becoming an orator. While there can 
be no objection to a superintendent who is a good extem- 
ponoeous public speaker, ability of thb kind is not at ail 
essential to success in reasonable conditions,' 

In the light of these advantages, we are ready to consider 
the very serious objections to boards of over fifteen mem- 
bers, a number that may be taken as the reasonable 
extreme. 

The disadvantages of large boards with thirty, forty- 
five, sixty, a hundred members, even more, are as follows, 
namely, — 

First: At ordinary routine meetings, it is difficult to 
get a full attendance. Consequently, there are often 
"snap" votes. 

To illustrate: la a board of ihirty-four, twenty attended a meeting, 
Iwelve voted for, and seven against, a certain measure. At the next 
meeting lW(!nty-nin« attended. On a mulion to rescind, only ten out 
of the twelve stood by their first vote. The larger the U>ard tbe less 
can a superintendent foresee, and the more difficult is it for him Co ileer, 
3 Steady course for progress. Md.ny ill-considered things are done that 
never would have had the support of a majority of the board members, 
had all been present. 

Second : The large board is an open invitation to the 
political superintendent or to the educational autocrat. 
There is no middle course. The superintendent must 
either " carry water on both shoulders " or be prepared " to 
get things through " by caucus or by other prearranged 
devices and forces. He must either submit all details to 
the board's "happy-go-lucky" choice, or only the largest 
matters, and these only when his success is assured by 
"cut and dried" plans. The political superintendent 

I TUm fmal u (uUy conudcnd in CiapWr V, " Tba SuixrinlcDdaU." 
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The autocrat develops 
Neither has any assur- 
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[lines nervous and purposeless, 
backbone at the expense of brain, 
ancc of long tenure. 

When by accident or otherwise a thoroughly reasonable, 
well-equipped, progressive educator becomes superintend- 
ent in a community with a large board of education, his 
very ability causes him quickly to adjust himself to these 
conditions. So far as his board knows, he soon becomes a 
chameleon or a lioiL Neither of those characters is dcsir> 
able for the schools. 

Third : The large board is quickly responsive to popu- 
lar movements. It is timid. A crowd is always weak in 
pursuit of a plan. It is also vacillating. A crowd can 
never represent a high average of culture. Consequently, 
cities with large boards of education are seldom education- 
ally progressive, and never critical of their schools.' They 
always have "schools equal to the best anywhere." To 
suggest the contrary is to arouse, not inquiry or ambition, 
but anger. 

Fourth : In large boards, only the orators get a hear- 
ing. The roan who can reason well in conversation but 
who has no gift and perhaps no aspiration to "stir men's 
hearts " is not heard except perhaps in a protesting vote. 
The lone superintendent is but little in evidence, unless he 
has the genius of a Machiavelli, or of a Bismarck, which (in 
view of the emoluments of the profe5^on)is very unlikely. 

In consequence, large boards represent by their vote 
the average of the common people's opinion, and not the 
reasoned product of the best thinkers. This is democratic 
enough, but true Americanism is a desire to live up to the 
best 
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Fifth : Large boards cannot handle delicate matters 
successfully. 

To illutlnie : An aged and worn-out teacher is no longer fit for serv- 
ice. Two propositions come up : to discharge her, or to retire her on 
a pension. It u not safe to discuss either proposiiioa in a big public 
meeting. The public often seems to thiuk thai anybody who can walk 
and talk is fit for service as a teacher. The taxpayers usually look upon 
pensioniag teachers as robbery. All thai a large board can do, in such 
a case, is lo ignore the facts, which is a 3ore injustice both to the infirm 
annuiUnt going through the motions of a teacher, and to the children 
in his or her cl.iJis. 

Many other delicate matters must also be ignored. 

Sixth: Responsibility cannot be located. A large board 
almost inevitably divides into the adherents of the two 
great national parties. Then, because there is no rea- 
son inherent in school affairs for any such division, the 
two groups break into factions. Combinations of these 
factions put through all school measures. These combina- 
tions arc constantly changing. There are usually three to 
six men who are the real leaders. The rest come merely to 
vote or to hear the proceedings. 

Seventh : The work of the various committees of the 
board is seldom satisfactory. The problem of a proper 
subdivision of a large board is a very serious one,* 

Eighth: The large board does not lead to many men's 
desiring rejection or reappointment. The few who do 
serve term after term get entire control, necessarily by 
political means. This soon means ring rule without rea- 
soning. 

» Thi. inb)ci:i li mofe fully csoi<dend lam In ihli ihaptti. The choice ii eiiSei lo crtttt 
■UV eaouniiien. oi «ls* m cmic a f™ liige ona. In a Urgt board, a imall commiiwc 
dD«b hu giui difficulIT in •eoirinj ih= paiMge of Iti recomnmictaiinn!, whili i lai^ 
toiomill« it unwieldy. A iwanl of liity, diviiled iolo commitiMi. hw more mtcnhf i. upon 
•uh coniniiiiH thaa iKe tniire hoinl ihould btn. Th« oppotlunilj for lh« devTlsipnieal 
ol ■ '* Kcict irns " IS otivious- 
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Such, in general, are the several objections to large 
boardG. Three reasons often alleged in Uietr favor de- 
serve consideration. 

First: It is said that hrlhery of large boards by con- 
tractors and other persons who deal with the schools is 
too expensive and too public. In reply, individual bribery 
is easy and cheap, for many inferior men arc elected. 
Further, only the ring needs to be dealt with ; and respon- 
sibility is hard to locate. 

To tlltMtrate: In a board that una bought to give a certain contract, 
the two mcD who " bandied the money " voted publicly aguost the con- 
tract. Thi« was shrewd and safe- 
Second : It is said that large boards increase the public 
interest in school aHairs. If so. tct us make the boards still 
larger. If one man in a hundred must be placed upon the 
board, why not one in ten ? Why not indeed have the meet- 
ings in the public square ? In point of fact, often there is 
not enough business for a large board to transact. In con- 
sequence, false issues arc often forced into public attention. 
The unnecessary instances of debate and even of public 
excitement in school affairs are very numerous. The most 
trimi things are brought into the arena. When by acci- 
dent such things engross the attention of a small board, 
they are disposed of without public disturbances. The 
public interest aroused by a large board is not educational 
in its motive, but sensational and spectacular. 

Third : On behalf of large boards, it is said that they 
enable the school superintendent to " railroad " measures 
through without debate, A poor superintendent may be 
vain enough to desire his measures "railroaded through In 
sealed express cars," but when he persists in this vanity, 
he will find, among the laymen, competitors trying, and 
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sooner or later succeeding, in doing the same thing. This 
is not democracy, but "bossism." A victory, even for 
progress, when won by force rather than by reason, is 
likely to cost dear in the end. 

The last inquiry regarding boards of control is whether 
the members deserve, and ought, or ought not, to receive 
compensation. The answer depends entirely upon the 
nature of the service rendered. Where a board of educa- 
tion of five or seven members is created as a commission 
to manage and to visit the schools, giving constant semi- 
professional service, a certain compensation is in order. 
Such a board is a part of the supervising staff, however it 
may be constituted, by election or by appointment. 

To make a paid office of board membership is to invite 
the candidacies of persons looking for the salary, This is 
to help to create a public impression that the board of con- 
trol of lay members is really a professional body. As soon 
as salaries are attached to board membership, then qualifi- 
cations ought to be attached by State law. 

Partly because of public disgust with the dishonesty and 
incompetence of many boards of education, and partly be- 
cause of public disgust with the disinterestedness of the 
gratuitous ser\ice of many classes of persons, — namely, 
of certain ta,tpayers who are suspected of blocking prog- 
ress to protect their own pocket-books; politicians, who 
are suspected of trying to help their friends; etc., — at 
the present time there is certainly a tendency to estab- 
lish, or at least to consider the establishment, of paid 
boards. Qualifications for membership upon such boards 
may be as follows; namely: age, thirty; education, college, 
normal, or professional school graduate; residence, three 
years; property, a thousand dollars of real estate; service, 
daily (not necessarily all day); term in office, four years; 
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salary, twelve hundreO dollars ; number of members of 
board of control, tive ; extra compensation to secretary, a 
hundred dollars. 

The presence of such a board, appointed or elected 
after proven eligibility, with a salary lower than the super- 
intendent's, together with ihe fact that the membership 
qualifications are probably less than those of the superin- 
tcndency. may reduce the authority of the legislative body 
to less than that of the administrative staff, by mere force 
of the personalities involved, unless such a board, to pro- 
tect itself, promptly employs an inferior superintendent 
This, however, does not necessarily happen, for men of 
superior ability may be willing to accept an honorable 
position. 

To iUtMtnle: Such a board in a calleKe dly mty include a college 
profcuoi, and :□ a suburliAn town a mcCrgpolitsn principal. Expcri> 
menu in this direcuon arc, however, generally unsucceuful. 

Meantime, it is certainly best for most communities to 
continue to expect men to serve without pay. When it is 
argued that this is to prevent poor men from serving, the 
replies arc that in fact poor men are now serving honestly 
and faithfully, and that poor men who feel that they ought 
to be earning something instead of working for the schools 
for nothing have themselves diagnosed their cases cor- 
rectly. l*t them resign that others, whose families do not 
suffer by such use of their time, may take their places. 

AH propositions to attach a fee of two dollars for all 
board and regular committee meetings are perilous in 
the extreme. There are many men with sufficient leisure 
to hunt in politics for positions with fees (or salaries) 
attached, who would work for and in board memberships. 
To attach fees or salaries would tend to Increase the num- 
ber of board memberships. Further, some men, eager for 
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these extra sources of income, fees, or salaries, are not 
strong enough morally to resist bribes. 

The American conception of membership, that it is to 
be faithful but gratuitous service, Ls probably correct. It 
is not so hard in America to accumulate a little property, 
but that, for the present, most boards will contain men able 
and willing to serve without pay as faithfully and as suc- 
cessfully as with pay. 

Is it best to elect the board at a special city election l 
How shall the candidates be nominated? By petition? 
Shall a member be eligible for over ten years' continuous 
service ? There are but two objections to electing the 
board of education at a special election. One is the 
expense of a separate election, and the other is the small 
vote cast The expense is trivial compared with the 
importance of the interests at stake. As to the vote, it 
may be said that it will be heavy whenever the issues are 
important, and its quality will generally be high. With 
nominations upon petition, the candidates will be suffi- 
ciently numerous and independent to warrant the expecta- 
tion of securing good men. Whether members should 
be ineligible to serve after a certain number of years is a 
debatable question. The weight of opinion at tlie present 
time favors a discontinuance after two or three terms, hut 
renewed eligibility after being out of office two years. 
"Rotation in office," however, often means the removal of 
the best-equipped men. 

It would be interesting (and it might be profitable) 
to take up in a thorough manner the various questions 
remaining to be considered in this matter of boards of 
education. But practices differ in such extreme degree 
as to make such a course altogether too long. In prac- 
tice, boards get their money in a dozen different ways. 
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What is the ideal way ? Is even the best practicable way 
»n approximation of the ideal way ? In practice, boards of 
nine members may have eleven committees, while boards of 
twenty-eight or forty-five may have but three or four. In 
the ideal board of seven members, how many and what 
committees are best ? In practice, teachers are sometimes 
appointed by subcommittees, sometimes by the full board, 
sometimes by the superintendent. What is the ideal way ? 
These and several other matters must be considered both 
theoretically and in the light of experience. 

Excepting only the large communities, the plan of a 
statutory fix rate, of which the proceeds are to go to the 
public schools, is neither feasible as a theory nor desirable 
in practice. It is not feasible because in no State could 
the legislature be brought to agree as to what is a reason- 
able rate for a variety of communities. 

To illustrate: A community has :!o,ooo people, 5000 children, 
and |lo/»o,ooo of property. A statutory rale at $ mills would 
give annually to the xchrmU (50,030, — but fto per child. Another 
comrotmiiy nuy have 30/>oo people, 4000 chikliea, and $30,000,000 of 
property. A rate of 5 niUb would give fioo.ooo, — that h $2j per 
chUd.> 

In theory the statutory rate may be desirable, but b. 
practice it is often injurious. A certain modification of 
it may be desirable ; namely, a provision for State grants 
based upon a State appropriation derived from taxes. By 
this system, every community is assured of at least a 
minimum amount of money. The balance is then made 
up by local taxes. 

Where there can be secured no State tax in whole or 
in part, the best way for the smaller communities to secure 
money for the schools is neither from levy by boards of 




< !■ igc^Obla Ktnpi«d ft la-oiitt talc. Id poor ummumUet, vLth muif chUdrco, dn 
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education nor by appropriation of the coundJ. The objec- 
tions to giving the board of education in schools entire 
authority are several. 

In the first place, when there are two complete yet sep- 
arate governments with taxing power over an entire com- 
munity, jealousies and wrangles usually follow, A heavy city 
government rate followed by a heavy school rate, each im- 
posed by independent taxing bodies, burdens and annoys 
the taxpayers, whose politicians are always in evidence. 
This separation is theoretically contrary to the best and 
most approved principles of American government' But 
the practical experience of the newer Western States dis- 
plays the fact that education prospers best when isolated 
from government in its narrow sense by constitutional pro- 
visions. 

In the second place, when the board of education has 
sole power over the school appropriations, sometimes it 
does not like to draw too heavy a fire upon itself. Boards 
that can locate the financial responsibility outside of 
themselves, upon town meetings, city councils, boards of 
estimate, and statutory rates are usuaUy liberal in their 
budgets. 

To illustrate : In a certain city where the board of education must 
send iis esiimales to the council for approval or leduction, a consider- 
able incicAse was agreed upon. An oppoaeat of the Increase said that 
it was too much to ask. A majority of the board replied that if it was, 
the council could say so. Whether tliey voted or vetoed it, they could 
be held before the people for tincir action. 

In the third place, when in Eastern States a board has 
such authority, it seldom has also the authority to bond 
the municipality for new school buildings. In consequence, 

' An Koflith property owoar oflan pat* tues oi f*lrt lo » dncn dlflprcnt aulhifTinH, 
■cttnoilm*! In* *coi«, Thr«<h'D«nl n^erUpriinf jarUdiciiDTii 11 cue ciuse 0I fhe maknCMCd 
EDflUb toed developiDcal. Il liu dons vtry ptM tium 10 the ouui ol educuisn ih*>«. 
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new buildings must be provided for in the annual tax levy. 
In a year when new school buildings are being built, all 
other expenses are likely to be reduced.' This Is a. very 
serious defect in the system. Nor is it always remediable 
by giving boards of education authority to bond the dis. 
trict for new buildings, unce few boards are lilcely to bond 
courageously in the older, settled communities. 

The best system is certainly not where the board of 
education ts subordinate to the council (or other dty gov* 
erning board). For, in such cases, the higher board, being 
charged with the care of streets, police, sewers, water, and 
countless other material affairs, sees its own needs and 
unsyro pathetically minimizes the needs of the schools, 
and the moral and intellectual interests of the community. 
Wherever this system prevails (it is very common), the 
school appropriations tend to be niggardly. 

Id the present transitional condition of American mu- 
Dicipa] government, some method of adjustment and of 
partial coordination between departments is the desidera- 
tum. Such a method ' is as follows, namely : — 

A board of school estimate to be constituted for a year 
at a time by the election from the council on ballot of two 
of its members, and by the election from the board of 
education of two of its members, with the mayor or other 
chief executive officer of the municipality as the fifth 

I member; together with the secretary of the board of edu- 
cation as secretary without a vote, and the school super- 
intendent as adviser without a vote. 
■SMpM<<3>Ch>pi«III. 
■ Thb nwihod it •ub>utiiiill)r Ihil af the Snw ot New Jcnry. whicli li*> ■ Stale In MM 
«f Kn B^'ll* P" ^""' (""^ aboardcif tcbool ■■luiHBt, bcaid**. 1'hc tiaa plan of (hi, botrd 
*«s prOpoHd in liv^ i*f tnyw If. ba4 ptvttiHd to lh« kcJilaluf* in coitneciiou trlih * |tn«r«l 
esdiKcaiioa, (hen t"»"eilliii, of all the ichaol Uir«. It hu openiM with neuUe lucco*. 
Tlie av«nite appTDpriauoD incrtatf id ihn Eim ye>r of itt operation in all ciLwa aflbclcd bjr 
tbt lav Bu I] p«i«Dt. The limit of ihi tpcil um u mm> (hne («unhi ol OM pw cnt if 
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This board of school estimate is empowered to appropri- 
ate whatever sums it may think proper for annual current 
expenses, and to assess the amounts upon the ratables and 
to bond the municipality for funds for permanent build- 
ings as it may see fit. 

The excellence of this plan of a board of school esti- 
mate consists in the following features: — 

First : While it leaves with the educational officers the 
majority inltuence, four educational councilors in seven 
persons present, it locates the majority power in the mu- 
nicipal officers, three out of five votes. When a board of 
education has a good plan to present with good reasons, it 
can usually convince the mayor or at least one councilman. 

Second: It unites the municipal government without 
unduly subordinating the board of education to the mu- 
nicipal legislative board. Such a union in knowledge and 
sympathy is very desirable. 

Third : The plan is wise because it is not special in its 
application. It is better for the police and street and 
sewer departments than it is for the schools. It is a plan 
thai can be employed also in the matter of the board of 
health. Not that the board of school estimate need neces- 
sarily be enlarged into a board of school, health, and gen> 
eral estimate, but that special boards of estimate may 
be similarly constituted. 

Fourth : It is better than a mode of constituting the 
board of estimate of such officers as mayor, chairman of 
board of education, city treasurer, and other officers elected 
for express purposes, not necessarily legislative.' 

* Id the dUcEiuifiD of ihit mtMvf «iE>i t}ic Kf w Jertfy S«paK Committv on Educaiion. *■ 
the ontuutf'Ji o^ l]>c Jilan, I arfiieil Ihal it it hen lo mikc fliuiof l}kc memben ot ihv b«uil 
of nrlponte. dclcckitti ch4';:T-l tiy iKr ojuoLil ur biurJ ut rducdtioti tith iptcific duiiov 1 
t'guej 9[u> (luU utWia m cilv rrcuu»r uj CQUikCll finilim cummklee cKaLtidad Jd« hoi rtpi*- 
Mol Lbc tcai cducadonil vkwi of the CDmmunily, The principle It fh"'^ht f iu poUUd Ki- 
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Gwi eommoH school education is essenlialfy a matter of 

monfy properly spent. 
Our next inquiry relates to the organization of the board 

' of control in education. 

The first principle of such organization is to have small 
committees. The several advantages of such committees 

I arc similar to those of a small board of education. Two 
or three men can discuss a matter much more carefully 
than can seven or ten men. 

The second principle of such organization is to have the 
reports of the committees in form for detlnile discussion 
by the board. In this respect, there are extremes to be 
avoided. In no board of education should there be any 

' custom of " railroading " through aU the reports of com- 
mittees, and thus of making them substantially final in 
thdr nature. Members not on committees are clearly 

' entitled, as delegates of the people, to know and to discuss 
the grounds of the conclusions of the committee. The 

["other extreme is to have the report of a committee merely 
suggestive and often fragmentary. Every committee 
should report (as far as practicable) in such form that the 
board may cither adopt the report as submitted or defi- 
nitely amend it. To report back a committee's report for 
further consideration delays progress, and should seldom 
be necessary. Upon all financial and other important 

. CDCC Hid HUT be B(Bt«d *> fcillowt : N4T0f ainch to hd olAca duiiM DOI CHcnlaally inw^T*d 
lA if. bni. w^tncTrr povlbk. cr«(t <J*leEJiut vho an tramtdijuly rti|uiii*blt for Ihe wiw 
ptiforduoH of (tiEir iIuucL A city trv^itum on a bo>nJ of tcliool vtiimile may Eouk upoa 
Ibatwn-kcat a iide duly ibtml upon hint. anJ. ihough hg [tcifnrniiii MnicitfDli'niilr, vaJff 
HOI palpnB li luUy. A Khuol ivprop'iaiiou fur (wniuieDi buildlaci or fur ckimni «jipciuaa 
It AManCR matlcf ordolbn amlnnrL 11 u ■ prcblcrn in irKOtinurmj; reihh inrorultuK, 
Irananimnf rnalivr ino tpirii: w « ttiml kqh. invtirinc mb>Q?y m nijad ■pdunL, Onl^ 
ytnatA dcHuilTly t^^mMsA V) ihc laik and «|*cial]y jafarmK] rtieAnUBjr iu faf u anil pHi^ 
<cipl4 can perform ii m^ualaly- 
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matters, the reports of committees should be in writing, 
and should be signed by the chairmen. 

The third principle of such organization is to have all 
committees appointed by the chairman of the board of edu- 
cation and subject to change at his desire. By accepting 
the chairmanship, a member loses both much of his influ- 
ence as a floor member in debate, and also his vote except 
upon ties. Further, he surrenders much of his right to 
leadership, and must become, as far as possible, judicial in 
his attitude upon all questions. All these are deprivations 
of power to the one man who, because he is elected chair- 
nian, is doubtless the strongest man in ability and charac- 
ter, taken together, upon the board. The chairman of the 
board of education should be ex officio a member of every 
committee. 

The fourth principle is to duplicate no members in com- 
mittee membership. If necessary to appoint one man to 
two different committees, then all members should be so 
appointed to at least two committees. 

To illustrate : A board of education of seven members is regarded as 
needing five commiUees. There are six floor members : A, B, C, D, E, 
and F. Create committees as follows; uamely: (l) A, B, C; (2) D, 
E.F; (3) C, D; (4)B,E; (5) A, F. The more imponant commit- 
tees should have the larger number of memt)erg. 

The fifth principle is to create as few committees as 
possible, providing one committee membership for each 
member or two committee memberships for each, and 
omitting none of the members from committees. This 
principle applies to large boards after the first principle. 

To illustrate : It is betler to divide a large board, of twenty-four, 
for example. Into six committees of four each, than into four oommitlecs 
of six each. Since four may be taken as the extreme limit of a working ■ 
committee, large boards are forced iulo over-minute subdivisions of * 
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Uieir work. Here, small board* of from live to nine with their commil- 
lee« of from two to Ihree membei^ each are at gtea( advantage. 

In fact, most of the trouble that schoo] superintend- 
ents have with school legislation is because they have 
targc boards with minutely subdivided committee organic 
ution, from which results a tendency on the part of 
board committees with little to do, to go into matters of 
school administration and of school supetMston that do not 
properly concern board members who are laymen. Never- 
theless, many small committees with minute duties arc 
preferable to large committees that are little better than 
debating clubs, or else mere pawns for the real chess 
players, the board leaders. 

The sixth principle is to appoint as chairman of commit- 
tees, the old members, giving them as far as possible the 
line of work in which they have secured experience. Nice 
questions of personality, of ability, and of experience 
here often confront the board of education chairman, or 
the school superintendent, who is called upon to give 
advice. 

To lllutlrate : A board has three committees, — Buildings, Teaehr 
CTH. Books and Supplies. At this particular lime, new buildings are 
going up, and Buildings is recognised as ihc most imporlant commit- 
tee chairm.in^hip. The furmer cliaiiman is not returned to the board. 
The second member of the Buildings Commlllee and the chairmen 
oi the Teachers and Supplies Committees all desire the position. To 
wbora should It go? In ihescdicumstances, the chairman of the bosid 
will consider the leugih of service on the board, the Kcnetal ability, 
tb- leisure, etc., of each member, but, all things being equal, h« will pro- 

ImoM the Buildings Commitlee member for two reasons, — because that 
member has had some special experience:, and because to do so con- 
tioucs the other committees in the same hands. 
The seventh principle is vital, and relates to the board 
as the employer of a supervising force : no committee is 
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Gicated that undertakes a professional duty. There is no 
committee on statistics and attendance, on text-books, on 
methods, or on instruction. Experts and specialists are em- 
ployed to do al! the executive work. A democracy must 
not expect an unsalaried and unprofessional board to serve 
professionally without pay. The principle applies even to 
the care of repairs. 

To apply these principles to the ideal board of seven, — 
we may have three committees: — 

Chairman of Board of Education — member of all com- 
mittees ex officio. 

Committee on Teachers — two members. 

Committee on Huildtngs — two members. 

Committee on Supplies — two members. 

The Teachers Committee deals with the salaries of teach- 
ers, schedules, estimates, consideration of superintendent's 
nominalioiisof teachers, organization of new classes, truancy, 
complaints of parents, consideration of superintendenl's and 
teachers' recommendations of books to be purchased and 
courses of study to be printed, transfers of teachers, etc. 
The listing of all books and the making of all courses of study 
should be vested absolutely and finally in the superintendent. 

Physicians, employers, men of mature years, make the ideal members. 

The Buildings Committee deals with sites, buildings, con- 
tracts, improvements, repairs, sanitation, janitors, etc. 

This committee has heavy work when new buildings are 
going up. Often it needs a special employee, a superintend- 
ing architect. It has heavy work also in vacation time, when 
repairs are in progress. 

Only men of business affairs belong io tliis committee. 

The Supplies Committee buys text-books and supplies, 
attends to correspondence, legal affairs, and all the minor 
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details. When the board of education secrctaiy is also a 
member of the board, this is properly his committee. This 
cotnnuttcc often needs a special employee, the business 
manager, so called. In large cities, this committee has a 
multitude of small duties. 

BKflkera, merchants, men with a little time lo spare because they 
have incomes independent of daily work, arc the best men for this com- 
miltce. When lawyers come upon the board, as they often do (fur the 
law is the open door to all public offices), this b (heb- comniitlee. 

A proper stibdivisiun of large boards is to be secured 
not by enlarging the duties of the board by encroach menis 
upon those of the supervising force that manages the edu- 
cational affairs of the schools, but by judicious subdivisions 
of the board's proper duties. Large boards (above eight 
or nine) ought not to exist, except in cities of half a mil- 
lion people or more. The greatest corporations are best 
handled by small boards of directors. 

The only reasons why really large boards (over ten mem- 
bera for places under a quarter of a million) are endured, 
are two ; namely : — 

First : Many cities have not yet secured educational 
superintendents who understand the real duties of their 
position and who propose to discharge them. Most boards 
employ clerks or agents, not superintendents in even the 
business meaning of that terra. In such places, the boards 
are doing incompetently much work that really docs not 
belong to them. 

Second : The people in general entirely misconceive 
the proper and the usual duties of the board. 

Of this, illustrations arc too numerous even to classify. 

Some of these misconceptions spring from tradition and 
from sheer lack of effort to find the facts. The Iradi 
tion is that the " school trustee " " hires " the teacher and 
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manages him as long as he stays in the school, and then 
"hires" another teacher. By this tradition, the "school 
tnistce " is the sole authority. The " trustee," for the time 
being, represents, almost is, the sovereign people. From 
this tradition, in its countless forms and applications, spring 
all manner of ideas and actions, including, indeed, most of 
the laws upon the statute-books of our various States. 

To illiutrate : In a cert^n city, a parent called upon a board meni- 
ber and remarked : " Of course, you have so many tuachcrs under you, 
I sup[>ose you have to give your entire lime to ihe work. You muai 
get tired going to school every day." 

In the same ciiy, a memorial was drawn up and signed by several 
citizens, advising the board to discharge the superintendent, upon the 
ground that the board was "misappropriating the people's money in 
employing a man to do diings the board is elected to do." 

The plain people have usually a great deal of good com- 
mon sense, but they rely for most of it upon oral tradition ; 
and school superintendents are too recent a product of our 
cultural evolution to be well understood by most people. 

With regard to the appointment of teachers, in compari- 
son with the overwhelming importance of the matter, very 
little needs to be said, but this must be said emphatically 
and unequivocably. The American system of government 
is that of checks and balances. Our government, both 
National and State, is divided into the legislative, the execu- 
tive, and the judicial departments. Our legislatures are 
bicameral ; our executives are responsible alike to the leg- 
islature and to the courts; our judges alone are inde- 
pendent, but only so long as they themselves are honest 
and of good report. In the school government, we have 
an incomplete development of this system. The board of 
education is the entire legislature ; and it elects the execu- 
tive officers, whose incidental judicial authority is subject 
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to the board. The board is indeed the people, in 
Docratic sense. It has, or can take back to itself, 
all the legal powers, as far as it has such powers, by State 
laws and by its own resolutions in accordance therewith. 
This board of laymen, having neither time nor inclina- 
tion for executive work, selects a supervising officer, or 
several such officers, for that work. The body of electors, 
the popular democracy, has, indeed, strange views regard- 
ing the duties of board members, but no voter supposes 
that the elected board members arc " to teach school." or 

^that they arc competent to teach school. If not competent 
not expected to teach, they arc certainly not competent 
to decide who are competent to teach. 

No doubt, most boards of education actually decide every 
year, or rather go through the form of deciding, who the 
teachers are to be. Even where there are school supcr- 
inteodeDts, often they are not consulted. There is a popu- 

' lar Idea that, though no one of a dozen men knows much 
of anything about school-teaching, the entire dozen, as 
a body, has an expert, and therefore a valuable, opinion 
on the subject. This is an interesting aspect oi the popular 
belief in America, ywr pofiu/i, vox dei. It is often true 
that the best man on a board will persuade the rest to 
adopt his opinions. It is occasionally true that, after con- 
sideration and discussion, a body of men will come to a 
wiser conclusion than any one man could reach alone; but 
it is always true that no sweam can rise higher than its 
source. No board of laymen can possibly know once a 
year u much about teachers and teaching as a single expert 
knows any day and every day. 

That a doctor of medicine knows more ftbout h<^th and diwaM 
UuD nay number of laymen, no one would seriously question. His 
proleuioa w publicly and unanimously recognized. Until the itufividual 
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is proven a failurv, the physician is taken at face value. But Iti cducaiidB 
there is no presumption ot expert knowledge. The individual teacher 
must prnve that he possesses skill far beyond that of the layman. Tlicn 
as a recognized master of ihe science and art of teaching, the school 
administrator maybe considered sufficiently wise and responsible to 
nominate ti-achers, to select text-books, and to plan courses of study, 
without suggestion or correction from the board or from any member. 

For towns and cities with superintendents, there is but 
one correct method of appointing, transferring, and dts- 
chai^ng teachers : — 

1. To elect a superintendent competent to take the initi- 
ative in all such matters. This often involves discharging 
a superintendent incompetent to perform the duty. This 
may S07netimes be done decently by offering him a. princi- 
palship or a subordinate supenisorship. 

2. To lodge in the superintendent the sole right to 
nominate teachers or to suggest their transfer or dis- 
charge. Then to hold the superintendent responsible for the 
visible results in school discipline, progress, and interest. 

3. To make rules upon which the superintendent must 
base all his nominations and other recommendations. 

To illustrate: A rule that every high school teacher must hold a 
certain license, one of whose features may be a college diploma. 

4. To retain the veto upon all recommendations, in the 
form of a requirement that all appointments are to be 
made by the board in regular meeting upon the superin- 
tendent's nomination. Such are the main lines of the only 
correct method. 

Many communities have now advanced m far as to direct the school 
superintendent to appoint all temporary teachers, retaining for the board 
the reaponsibility only of final and permanent appointments. 

The other two methods of appointment of teachers are 
both bad. There is the common method, in small places. 
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of permitting any board member to make nominations. 
This is sometimes limited by a. requirement that only the 
teachers' committee can nominate. This method is simply 
politics, though it may be called by other and mure at- 
tractive names. It is politics because no layman can make 
a professional decision. It may be religious or social or 
partisan politics, ur it may be merely the politics of person- 
ality for acquaintance' sake. And it m^y be the politics of 
factionalbm. The politician board member may deny the 
impeachment I have known superintendents (who never 
dared to nomin.-itc a teacher) say that their teachers were 
always selected by the board impartially. It cannot be so, 
unless the applicants are taken in order of application, 
" first come, first scr\*ed," This method actually does 
obtain in not a few places, which means that many incom- 
petent teachers arc employed in American free common 
schools. Unless the board docs this ignorantly, it is 
recreant to its trust, false to childhood and youth, and 
treacherous to the community and to the nation. And 
if the board appoints all applicants in ignorance of what 
competence is, then only the good Father of us all can 
save that community, for in it the light is darkness. It is 
the duty of every school superintendent as a good citizen, 
loyal to his country, to try to .send some light into that 
community, wherever it may be, as soon as he knows of its 
plight, it cannot save itself. 

When a board tries to chooxe between applicants, politics U the only 
stand.'u^. Her sponsor m)-*. " This girl Is So-aod-So's daughter ; her 
leachen Miy thin ; her pastor sftjrs that ; she talks thus wcl) ; and dresses 
and looks such -virKl -such a way." No man knows hoir miicli she under- 
stands of Ihc work thftt xhc ha« oScred tn do. how well she can teach, 
how birly she on adju%< hcrwEf to !iul>)ccls, to griidcs. and to pupils 
of tlie pontlon to be tillud. Instead, eximneous itallcra are brought 
la. " Her puents an dead or poor or ambitious " " It wUl please A 
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or X to »ee her appoiDted." " We ought to encourage the graduates 
of our high school," After her appoinlment. do one Is lesponjible for 
her success or fur her failure. In a headless school system, no one is 
likely to know that she is a failure unless she ^Is so utterly that she 
voluntarily resigns. 

I have used the word " girl " with two purposes. When laymen 
appoint, they deal with a human bein); as such, not with the human 
being elevated to a profession, Ihe girl become the woman teacher. 
The professional school supcrintenrienl has in mind, not hei claims, but 
those of his pupils and of their parents-, he deals with the higher 
personality, the woman of culture- In the second place, I desired 
to present tirsi lh« simple politics of the laymen who select female 
teachers. 

When a board of education, unenlightened by a competent expert 
educator, undcrlaltes to appoint a man to any position, and especially 
when this appointment is lo a petition as principal, or as a subordinate 
supervisor, politics are usually flagrant. Because the man is a voteT) 
the question of his politics, whether Republican or Democratic, or 
neither, comes forward. Whether he belongs to a church or not, and 
if lo a church, to what church, must be known and discussed. Of what 
aiKielies, open or secrel, he is a member, must be known. When 
married, (he question of wife and children eniers in. Now all these 
matters may be Interesting, but they all relate to the man as a man, not 
as a teacher. 

To illustrate : In a certain small community, there were three prom< 
jneni religious denominations, A man was to be chosen as high 
school first assistant. The supervising principal was of denomination 
A, Ihe president of the board of education was of denomination B, the 
secretary of the board was of denomination C. The board, unenlight- 
ened by the principal, passed a resolution to bar all candidates belong- 
ing to any one of these denominations. As the boaid was unanimously 
of a certain party, it was well understood that only a man who was ai 
member of that patty and not a member of denominations A, B, or C, 
was eligible. The tinal selection iiroused such animosity in that town 
as to make the life of the successftil candidate there unendurable, and 
he resigned at midyear. 

No true wisdom can reasonably be expected when 
teachers are selected without professional advice, for lay- 
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Mn are necessarily blind to the essential qualities of 
teachers, both male and female. These essential qualities 
can be enumerated ; but in the living persons of candidates, 
only the expert can recognize them. 

But it will be remarked, sometimes members of a board 
may really know more about human nature than the 
superintendent of schools. However, when it is true that 
upon any board of education there is a single man actually 
more competent to select teachers than the superintendent, 
that board needs a new superintendent. It may be ob- 
jected that some man on the board seems to be a genius 
in reading human nature. If so, the trained talent of 
the school superintendent should be still more expert in 
selecting the person whose human nature is skilled in teach- 
ing. Or, it may be objected that the remarkable board 
member 19 rich or famous or accustomed to power, while 
the school superintendent is only a school superintendent, 
that is, a poor man, not famous or accustomed to power or 
able to take It. If so, then get an educator who is able to 
wrench the power of selecting teachers from the usurpers 
of thnt power. 

I use that term " usurpers " advisedly.' I desire to 
emphasize it. Historically, nothing is more preposterous 
than the <oup by which boards of education, when first 
created by State laws, proceeded to show their new power 
by selecting teachers un profession ally. Democracy, seek- 
ing intelligence as the sole means of its own preservation, 
found that it must take possession of the schools ; to do so, 
it organized boards of education. The original purposes 
of these boards were to multiply schools until all children 
were educated sufficiently to be safe citizens, and to sup- 
port financially the persons who teach in the schools. 

>S«Ch*p<rilX, p-Hd. 
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This second purpose is the more important, though the 
less obvious. Bc£orc democracy secularized and sup- 
ported education, the number of teachers was relatively 
much smaller than it is now. The reason for this was that 
most persons who desired to teach could not find enough 
paying pupils to provide them with sufficient means for 
livelihood. In other words, most parents were too iK>or 
(and indeed are yel) to pny for the schooling of their chil- 
dren. To provide a means, then, of taxing property so that 
all children mij^ht be in.iinicletl, was the important pur- 
pose of free common education under public boards of 
education. This does not mean that great "bugaboo," 
raising or increasing the salaries of teachers; it means 
simply providing the salaries of teachers. 

The first boards of education did not select the teachers. 
A careful examination of early school records affords con- 
vincing evidence that when the old "pay" schools were 
converted into free schools, the old teachers were con- 
tinued. The first boards in the older States, the boards 
that superseded proprietary principals, many of them liv- 
ing from hand to mouth upon tuitions, never undertook to 
select principals and teachers. The mode of replacement 
was always very simple. The principaUteacher filled the 
vacancy when a teacher left; the next assistant was duly 
promoted where the principal-teacher left. This means 
that the board did not interfere in professional affairs. 
Those early boards of our forefathers never dreamed of 
preparing without professional advice courses of study and 
rules and regulations for teachers and scholars. 

There was, however, a large number of schools with but 
one teacher. When that teacher left, he could not sell out 
as in the former days. He sometimes did recommend a 
successor. Sometimes, however, the boards were forced 
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to exercise a choice, and from these country districts of 
on&teai;lier schools the custom of the selection of teachers 
by buaids spread to all schools.' It was all part and par- 
cel of the great democrntic movement. Even the essen- 
tially undemocratic school, that most aristocratic of all 
institutions, succumbed to the doctrine that the people 
must rule. By the very definition of school, the fallacy 
of complete democratic control becomes apparent. A 
school is a relation between superior and inferior in 
which the superior deliberately and openly sets out to 
impart knowledge to, and to develop the powers of, tlic 
inferior, and in which the inferior is dclinitely rec^uircd to 
submit to the authority of the superior. 

The reason why the fallacy was not at once apparent is 
this. Every adult regards himself as superior to every 
child. Therefore, any adult may serve as the teacher of 
any child. Conclusion, any board of adults is competent 
to select those official superiors of the children, the teach- 
ers, for any adults who are willing to do the work arc 
sufficiently competent. 

It docs not serve to answer that the premise, "Any 
adult is superior to any child," is untrue, though in the 
higher grades at least some youths are manifestly superior 
in ability, character, and knowledge to many adults. For 
the counter answer is quick to come that any board of 
education would be unlikely to appoint as a teacher a 
man or woman inferior in ability, character, and knowl- 
edge to a considerable number of the students. 

There is, indeed, but one adequate criticism of the plan 



^ la etfrlr I4«w England, (he chiircb-tavrn oftfn filccln] (he ptiblic reat^eT, and fii4d l1» 
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oi board selection of teachers ; this criticism is a challenge, 
and only the competent are safe in making it. This criti- 
cism has already been stated clearly. Teaching is a pro> 
feseion that renders an expert service ; consequently, only 
experts can decide with uniform wisdom and success re- 
yarding the qualifications of members or would-be mem- 
bers of the profession. 

It was the issuance of this challenge, and the proof of it 
upon public trial, that converted surgery from the occupa- 
tion of the barber-leech to the profession of to-day. The 
fact that teachers must issue the challenge does not, as is in- 
deed claimed by some of our critics, amount to a confession 
that there is no profession of teaching. On the contrary, 
the fact of the challenge cries with a loud voice that a 
profession has come into being. Educators insist that at 
MO point it% ike public school system may laymen properly 
step in to interfere with tlu due order of its educational 
affairs, either by examining applicants for entrance into 
the profession, or by reexamining teachers for promotioR 
to any higher positions, or by selecting teachers for any 
positions, or by transferring or discharging any, Let us 
not merely concede the right of the people to govern their 
schools: let us rather proclaim the right, desiring to see 
democracy in control of all schools, private and endowed, 
kindergarten and university'. But to proclaim the right to 
govern schools is not to concede a right to misgovern 
them, for to misgovern the schools is to transform them 
from schools into institutions with places for revenue. A 
person holding a teacher's position and drawing a teacher's 
salary who is not professionally recognized as competent 
is not a teacher, but a public pensioner, a political annui- 
tant, a pauper almoner. Not every person in every class 
room of America is ready to do the work God means to be 
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done there. Pupils, parents, employers, friends, citizens, 
board members, daily testify to this fact. Often, the fact 
is obvious to all, where none sees the remedy; more often, 
many see the remedy that the majority are unwilling to 
apply. The idea of the control of the schools in their 
least detail is dear to many who have few other oppor* 
tunities to exercise power. 

The true analogue of a school systrm in a community of ten to 
Incnty thousand |>copte is a manufacturing corporation employing five 
ibousatiil persons. The board of capitalisl-diredors corresponds with 
the board of citizen-comniissiuneis, the manager corresponds with llie 
■chool superintvndeDt, the foremen correspond with the teachers, the 
employees at their routine tasks correspond with the pupils, young and 
old, ai their desks or al the laboratory tables, and the publjc of com- 
mercial consumers corresponds with the ptiblic of critical parents and 
friends. In this analogue, there is but one serious defect. In the 
buMQcss factory, the employees are making things as their product; 
In the school factory, the pupiU arc making themselves as their 
product 

As an analogue of the school system, the great factory with its vari- 
ous shops Is exceedingly Instruaive in several features. One of these 
b valuable In lespecl to instruction. As the foremen do not actually 
make the products, so the teachers do not make the pupils. Of the 
taciory, we say that the workmen product the goods ; so ought wc to 
«y of the school, that the children m.-ikc their new and better selves. 
It is not the teaching, not the instruction, that make* the great school, 
but the learning, the self-activity, of ihe students. Herein, appears a 
vital principle, which it is well for the expert eduutlore to emphasise to 
lay school commissioners ; ii is not what knowledge the teacher has 
that makes Ihe good teacher, it is not even what skill the teacher has 
in imparting knowledge; it is solely wh.-kt art the teacher dispbys In 
toduciDg the students lo learn knowledge and to work for the dcvel- 
opmeot of sldll. 

In the history of the world, this idea of teaching as an 
art is not new. Before Ihe days of Jesus, it was discussed 
amply by Socrates. He called him the greatest philosopher 
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and the best teacher, who, like an accoudtair, assists at 
the birth of the learner's ideas. Upon thai analysis, we 
cannot iinprove. Jesus, the greatest of teachers, made 
the central principle of His system, the truth, " Yc must be 
born again." The process of a true education, of a real 
unfolding of a human mind, is indeed a series of new 
bJTths, of regenerations, by which man's eternal youth is 
forev-er being renewed, by which the human life is forever 
growing into the larger life of the divine, whence we spring. 
Upon the very face of this discussion appears the truth 
that here is a matter of vast and deep import, not less vast 
and deep than the matters that concern the priest and 
minister, the surgeon and physician, the judge and the 
advocate. The impartial man, with no interests to ser\-e, 
with no position to maintain, with no traditions to obey. — 
such a man will regret that, as a school board member, he 
has any duties to observe in connection with the employ- 
ment of the members of the teaching profession and with 
their assignments to particular Icinds of ser\'ice. Because 
he is impartial, disinterested, thoughtful, and free, because 
he takes up his duty as the delegate of the democracy, 
writh reluctance and self-distrust, he makes a good board 
member. Not the eager, but the Judicial, make the compe- 
tent legislators, judges, and administrators. In respect to 
the selection and transfer and discharge of teachers, this 
duty is simple and important. 

The good father who emplojrs n phj-sidan to attend hb diitdren 
reserves Ihc right, not to decide whether tlie practitioner is or Lt not a 
physician, nor even whether or not this or that remedy prescribed i» 
good, but simply whether or iiot (he phj'sician is eutfidently successful 
to be continued in the family praclicc. Once employed, llie physidan 
is trusted wbully. The analogy with the good school commissioner is 
complete. He reserves, nol the right to say whether or not this person 
Is a teacher, nor whether this or that aiudy or method in a study is 
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good, bot simply whether tlie teacher is sufficiently successful to be 
retained.* 

The foregoing treatment of the all-important, because 
fundamental, subject of the board of control in education 
will doubtless seem strange to many superintendents, in- 
deed, to most. The cause for surprise is plain. Only in 
a few centers of progress arc these ideas familiar. I do 
not desire to avoid any part of the responsibility for any or 
ail results that may follow my candid publication of the 
cause. Such a publication is greatly needed in these times, 
— needed for the rescue as far as may be, of millions of 
children from inadequate educational opportunities; needed 
for the good of this great nation in its domestic, colonial, 
and international affairs ; needed for the promotion of the 
vital interests of humanity, which arc intelligence, energy, 
efficiency, justice, sympathy, opportunity, and freedom. 

(In America, there are not now a sufficient number oA 
good boards of education, rationally organized, with com- 1 
petent members. Most school superintendents have never 
known by experience what a good board of education 
really is. No doubt, nearly all school superintendents 
have had some good board members. A smaller number 
have had some good boards. Very few school superin- 
tendents have Itnown what it w to have a thoroughly good 
board for a series of years. For myself, I never permit 
myself (or, when I can prevent it, any other school super- 
intendent) to criticise a fellow-Kupcrintcndcnt for success 
or failure until I know with what kind of a board he has 
had to deal. I have known many competent men to fail 
solely because the members of their boards were distinctly 
uniit to perform the duties of board membership. 

> nja Kvk it diwuntd Ainhir. md Ihit priiidpl* U canM oat te iu lci|lc*l coodiuiou 
kOavM IV, - Supeniwn.- 
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By the failure of a Hchool superintendent, I mean these 
things, any or all of them ; — 

First, failure to place his teaching force upon a strictly 
professional basis. 

Second, failure to secure for all new buildings scientific 
arrangements for blackboards, lighting, heating, ventila- 
tion, and sanitation, and adequate provisions for play- 
grounds, kindergartens, manual training, science, physical 
training, and music, with their due equipment. 

Third, failure to secure a modem course of study with 
professional control of all its details. 

Fourth, failure to win reasonable, frequent, and timely 
increases of salaries (or the teachers, and improvement of 
their tenure with pensions for old age- 
Fifth, freedom for himself to deal solely with profes- 
sional affairs, leaving politics to outsiders, finance to board 
members, business details to the clerical employees of the 
board. 

I call the superintendency of that man a failure whose 
board selects the teachers, who cannot get adequate funds 
for new buildings, who has not the control of the course 
of study after its formal adoption, whose advice is not fol- 
lowed in changes in the course, whose years in his office 
have not been marked by advances in salaries, or who must 
spend a greater or a smaller part of his time in political or 
petty business affairs. I call him a failure in the superin- 
tendency, though I am willing to recognize that in many 
cases, perhaps in most, the potent cause may lie outside of 
himself. 

To make this perfectly clear, I will illustrate what I 
mean by a poor or a bad board member.* 

■ Eirller in tliU chapicf ] preicmciJ whnl uem to mc fhc fundamental cnhiti^wm lor ■ 
flooA boinl WiiJmul (hobC cundil^oai, « bowd li iic«4>u'ily nr>t 4 cood board, See aba 
ClupKC V» '* The Sa|>fnn1eitd.;nL." 
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Firat, the opcoly dixhooesl man. He it often tu^y ; owa* hb 
iraid; deAw ezpwun;; thteateni his opponeatsi fighu his enemies; 
bullies the superioteodeot, or tries to ; terrorises ihc lociJ Khool prJn- 
dpal; "stands in" nilh the locil janitor; take* bribes, "grafU," 
gifts, in whatever form they are ofTctcd; Icnowi noihinj;, or ai&cia to 
know nothing, of cthiis ; aiid exemptilies the principle, -' Nothing uio- 
ceeds like success." 

He i* not common upon boards of education. There &re not ordi- 
narily enoujih opportunities for him, to furnish induocmcnis to slay 
un in the office. He sen-ei a term or two, and while he serves, biingi 
discredit upon all his associates. 

A school superintendent, to render such » man hajmle^, must be of 
perfect moral health and of uncommon moral vigor, lor there is oiUjr 
one way to deal with bim. That way is to maJU waron kirn, in season 
and out of seaion. Never spare him. Perhaps the very first element 
of character that a good school superintendent needs is that '• Fear 
does not sit between his eyes." The otTensively dangerous man affords 
the competent school superintendent an excellent opportunity to dcmon- 
■mie hia cDurAge. Unquestionably, when the war b on, it maj 
poMibly Icrrninale in the immediate defeat of the school superin- 
tendent. However, defeat by an openly dishonest man, nurshaling 
■iicli forces as support such a character, seldom results in loss of 
Bvclihood. On the contrary, a school superintendent strong enough 
to do heavy hattlc for gpaA schools is likely to rise from defeat to 
a still better position. In America, the actively righteous arc seldom 
forsaken. 

Second, the quietly disliooest man. It takes some time after icoing 
toaaewcommanityfbra school superintendent to find him out. Some- 
limes, when such a man oomes as a new member upon tbe board, be 
bchai-cs so well for a time as to deceive the very elect. The fact that 
heis quiet in his "dcal.i." or aiicmpts at " deals," gives the superintendent 
his hint as to the method of dealing with him — putlMty- Such a man 
b very dangerous until he is discovered. When discovered and adver* 
Used, be b almost certain to re»lga. He b ceiuia to cease to be activ« 
upon the board. 

It may be objected that it is not the business of a sdiool tuporin- 
Undent to deanse his board of education. > If not, whose busincH t* 

> !■ ChipiH V, I dwcua iIh qiHiiiaa «r (h* Und id iDonliljr titrf tupwiiilBndint «w& 
10 UbhII ud ID hit Khoel iijtum. 
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it ? A good superintendent is a faitl)fui shepherd of his flock. The 
wolf must be driven away, and the viper crushed. 

Third, the densely ignorant man. Strange a.i it may lecm, the cam- 
pcteni school supcriu lea dent need lia\'e itu iiuuble ut all with the 
densely ignorinl man viho \s not dishonest. Such men seldom arc dis- 
honest or vicious. The densely ignorant man may be rich, or he may 
be poor. When he is rich, he is usually luusimonious, though not 
always so. When he is poor, he is usually limid. The certainly in the 
OonditioD of the den^iy ignoMnt man is ihal he is always ready to be 
led. This gives llic reaJ supcrinlendcnt, the capable man. his oppor- 
tunity. Let him deal veiy candidly and very thoroughly with Ihis man, 
alfonlinx him a&UHilaul ilata in every matter that concerns the boaiil in 
Its control of the schooU, 

A school superintendent who will invariably deal with justice and 
candor and Ihoroughncaii in all educational mailers can soon establish 
jnich an inHucnce — (he influence of character — over a densely ignorant 
nan U to control his vole. Cod has chosen to miike ignorani men 
hnrty admirers of the strong and of the clear-headed who are kind and 
patient and who remember that ihe field of leaching is not confined to 
the instruction of the young. 

To illustrate : A densely ignorant man was elected to a board of 
education upon a pledge lo reduce the power of the superintendent and, 
under certain condirions, to secirre eilhcr his resignation or his dis- 
charge. The new board member was a man who had first made him* 
self wealthy by his own efforts, and then was made rich by a series of 
deaths, by which a remote fortune fell to him. He was an uncommonly 
br-handed and br-sighled business man. — a merchant, a teal estate 
dealer, and a contractor. Ide could see a dollar through a ledge of rocki 
and when he believed that it could be gotten for ninety-nine cents* 
wonhof tabor, would hire the laborer and then drive him so that ninety- 
eight cents' worth of labor would get the dollar. This man, when he 
came upon ilie board, believed three things, namely: that the school 
superintendent had developed a high school whose course was fully 
equal to thai of any college; that the superintendent violated rules and 
regulations of the board whenever he chose to do so ; and that the 
superintendent misrepresented the financial expenditures in relation to 
the stntistics of attend.mcc. 

This particular school superintendent Icoew his man and went all 
the way to meet him, Before the third regular monthly meeting had 
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1 local polilician Kiid to the «uperinleiuleiit : " We put tbat man 
board to defeat yoti. He In now one of your slfongcst sup- 
poriets. HowdiU yuu cunvcri liim?'* 'I'lii: iruth was tial lliU particu- 
lar board member, like ."01 Ignomni mi.-n, v.-ilucd nb^oluic l;LclHiis beyond 
price. He had lound out, by dQ»c cxaiiiiuiiii<m o( the record, tint tlie 
educator was exactly as hone-il and as industrious ia his profession as 
he, the buuneu man, was in lils occtipation- Therefore, though not 
ooDverted to the auisc of edticational progcess, lie supported the school 
niperlatendcnt loyally, whether he understood him or not. 

One such victory in the camp of the enemies of good schools is never 
(brgoiten In the community, and adds greatly to the prestige of the edu- 
cator's office. It altows that a competent superintendent can manage 
men, as well as lestchers and children. It is, however, unfortunate to be 
compelled lo treat a board of education as a board for education.' 

Fourth, the nnmf>ral .ind the immoral man. In the course of the 
vagaries of Amf:riran mimicipil politics, it occasionally happcriK that 
Gome unmoral, or c\-cn immoral, man is IhrusI upon a board of educa- 
tion, to sit OS a guardian within Ibc gates of those holy temples of learn- 
ing the conunon school*. Americans are characteristlcalty so virtuous 
that reduced school ai^propriations. establishments of private scliools to 
take the children of clean homes, willidniwal of public support in cases 
of school discipline, a widening civisin between the great body of the 
teacher? and the sdioul authorities, and an antagonistic iclatioD of the 
bonnes to the schools are all certain to follow. 

A competent school iiu peri nt end cnl, irrespective of his own character, 
Mos rain ahead when this kind of man begins to make himself felt in 
school al&in. The only question is how to tiim that ruin from the 
schools upon the oifcnding board member. Tiie mode of dealing with 
the man must be determined by all the circumstances; but the motive, 
the pun'ficatioD of the schnol sysiem, and the puqiose, the speediest 
removal of the hoard member, arc immutable. His coni-ersion Is not 
enough. No one will believe in tlial. The superintendent must clean 
house, making as tittle dust and as llllie din as possible, but thoroughly 
accomplishing the moral siinitatiiiH. The American people desire and 
will have their teachem, men .ind women, so clean tn morals as to be 
above ai>d beyond rrproach and remote from suspicion. The immoral 
man must be coascd or driven out of the boanl, and the sclioul em> 
Joyces who have erred mait no with him. 

■SMpa|<i«(L 
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Fifth, the mere politiciaa. The bo^rd members of our munlcl- 
paliiies, village. Iowd. and dty, may be convcnieotly and univrnaJly 
classified under gix heads, two maio, aod lour lubordinale, as follows ; 



I. Politicians ■ 



Board (nembera ' 



I. Sdf-interentcit 

3. I'artiiian 

3. Dialnlere>il<d 

4. Patriotic 



, 3. Not poliliduDs 



The man who is not a politician is nol Hkely to serve many terms in 
any progrtssivv community. I have defined a potilician elsewliere as a 
man who without visible or known sources of private income gives his 
timev Of ' considerable part of it, in office or out of oiiice. to public 
affairs, and thereby secuies an income larger than honest people can 
fairly explain to their own satisfaction and justify 10 eiliics and 
morals. ] am now about to ust; tlie woid In a broader and a better 
sense, to mean the man who gives a large amount of his time and 
of his thought to public alTairs, in an ciTort to direct their course not 
solely by the inherent value of ilic plans that he advocates. The inic 
politician effects his plans (or affects those of other men) by considera- 
tions extnineons lo ihcirown merit. He is a " log-roller " and exchanges 
the advocacy of a plan for one matter in return for the advoc;icy of a plan 
for a different matter. His influence can be bargained for. as also may 
his opposition. He is ready to threaten or to cajole. He is not necessarily 
corrupt in the sense of getting guias In money or its equivalent for him- 
self or his friends, but he is necessarily capable of simulation and dis- 
simulation, and of considering a proposition in the light of its policy 
and of its relation to other policies. 

The self'int crested politician is one whose first concern is his own 
wel&re. His influence upon a board of public control is debasing. He 
is apt to be corrupt and to fall under the classification of the first or 
second heads, above, of poor or bad board members, 

The partisan politician is one who considers every move that he 
makes, or that those associated with him in the board of education 
make, in its relation to the advancement of his own party. He de*ires 
lo have the school superintendent and the janitors of bis own parly. 
He discusses the school appropriation in relation to the tax rate because 
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fits parly will hnve to i^und for il, or aguiui it, as a feature o( ptrtlun 
administration oi oppoiilton. 

The disiDterested polltiduii in one who mixcK in public Affairs for the 
jor of being n pait of the public life of the community. He is not work- 
ing for himself, or for his friends, or for hia parly, or for any church, or 
for any penon or iaslitiilion whatever. He is an individual- He U a 
*■ ftee lance." He has energy and inlelUgence. Often he is a " crank " ; 
sometimes he is a genius ; always he is a disturbing factor because, 
where he is, things move. He can be converted sometimes into a poll- 
lician of ilie next and higlier claas. Until he is thus converted, he is 
a constant source of an.xli^ly (o the friends of good schootx, 

Tile pair iolic politician is neither » poor nor s bad board member, 
and liis prcsctice is to be welcomed. 

Sixth, and U«t : Among the iinde.^itable boaid members is the man 
who half understands, .and thinks he wholly understands, what his bu»i- 
neSK as a board member is, and what the schools now are, and in the 
fiiture ought to be. He is apt to l»e a meddlesome busylrady in the 
schooU. He thinks "he knows it »ll," and his conceit suat:iini his 
pride by giving him dogmas to support. Among (he things that he 
tlilDks he knows .irc ihcsc, namely : — 

I. That the schools are not as good as they were wheo he went to 
school. 

3. That cettain studies, those he enjoyed and those whose results 
he rcmcRibcrs, are the only ones worth keeping in ibe coum of 
siady. 

3. That a tax rate higher than is an unwarranted outrage, irre- 
spective of pimmouni public interests. 

4. That the presence of certain studies, (or example, Greek, or 
kindergarten, or woodworking, or shorthand, or -Nature," or physical 
training, or elocution, is an intolerable offense to common sense. 

5. That the principals in all schools ought to teach all day long. 

6. That the office of the superintendent Is a sinecure. 

7. That school ses.-^ions are too nhort. and that there ought to be no 
home study. (Or that the sessions are too long, and that there ought 
to be more home study.) 

6. That the last year of the school course that he pursued went u 
AtT as any boy or girl ought to go, because, "No one needs to know 
any mof&" He h:Ls "succeeded without a high sdiool (or advanced 
grammar school) education." 
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q. Thai tliere are *■ too many " lawyen, prtachen, pbyiiciaju, uid 
tuchen. 

■0. Thai all lilgh-«alaricd men are overpaid. 

Funhej', lie alwnya has an opinion riMdy, upon one side or the other, 
of every school <|iic«lion. liowcveJ debatable It may seem lo experts, 
and especially honcvcr much the answer ought, in Ihe opinions of the 
experts, to depend uiion special conditions aad circuni&tances of the 
school system and conimunlty. He is sure thai he knows whether or 
oot — 

t. Boys and girls oughl lo be taught together in all classes and in 
all grades. 

3. Men are superior to women as school principals. 

3. Women arc superior to men as class teachers. 

4, Female college gradiutes are preferable to male normal school 
graduates as leachcrs in the higher grades of the elemcntiry schools. 

J. Pensiuns are desirable for supcraonualed teachers. 

6. The high school of a small diy should offer a complete course 
Id llie HcleDce^, — physiology, botany, loiSlogy, biiilog]', astronomy, 
geolog)', physics, chemisiry, mineralogy, phywography, — befute offer- 
ing a complete cnuise in the major languages, — Latin, Greek, French, 
Gcrnun, Spanish; or he knows just how for each should be devel- 
oped at the expense of the other. 

7. Kindergartens are to be introduced and extended before or after 
manual truning, or physical training, or summer vacation schools. 

8. The salaries of the teachers arc low ia proportion to the salaries 
of the principals and supervisors. 

9. It is bi.'.-it to tower tlie salary of the superinienileiicy a thousand 
dollars HO as to add ten dollars a year to the salary of each of a hiiti- 
dred teachers ; or to raise it by a thousand dollars at the cost of with- 
holding twenty-five dollars' increase from each of forty successful 
teachers. 

10. Public educational eveniag paid school entertainments belong 
to the jurisdiction of the board or of the supervisory force. 

1 1. It iiesi conduces lo the welfaie of ihe community to have tru- 
ants and [iKorrigibles compelled to attend school in the regular cla$.ses 
even at Ihe coiil of the interrupted order, peace, aod progress of ihe 
obedient children. 

I J. Janitors, by their own Ubor or at their own expense, should 
thoroughly clean the school buildings each summer. 
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' 13, SchAoI buildinKi ire best heated by itvjtm or by hot ^, and 
br«t ventilated by ■■ plenum" or "ohaual" (ana. 
* 14. Onersldcd or two^ided rcitrsind-sidc lighting a bctt in dw* 

* I J. Assembly room.; ought to be on lirai, svcoiid, third, or {ourth 
tloora. Or, there ought nut to be any assembly rooms. 
f 16. High nod gnimmar school principals should give their official 
ndomemenl to scliuul ntlilt^lic games. 

I There is but one way 10 de^ with thix omnUdent nun, and that is 
li /cmrA Aim mart. Since he is an adult, this teaching must be done 
wth such lacl that be never suspects it. Rather, lie must be led to 
welcome the visits of the suiieriniendeot and the various reports and 
let CIS a« Kiggestions for him to act upon. Unless the sujicrintcndcnt 
ket;» the mind of the man who knows full of new information and 
idea*, the man who knows wilt ronirol the board, upon the principle 
thai ^D a democracy wc follow those just above us lar more readily tlian 
those greatly superior to us. The confldent m;in who half knows easily 
aeciim the support of the timid and of the Iguorsnt. 

Another matter of vital concern to the schools and with 
which th« board of education In most small commiinittcs 
deals directly, is the selection of janitors. To the disin- 
terested, intelligent private citizen, the principles that 
should govern the selection of janitors are obvious, but 
disinterested, intelligent citizens once upon boards of edu- 
cation arc no longer private persons ; their ideas often 
change radically as soon as Ihcy arc in public office. 
These ethical and economic principles may be summarized 
without discussion : — 

Hrsl : Every janitor ought to be a virtuous and honest man. 

Second : He ought 10 be an intelligent man, experienced and skill- 
fill, or oompctcnl quickly to acquire skill, in all matters relnling to 
fiirnaces, boilers, mechanic^] apparatii;;, n.ills, roo^ floors, furniture, 
coal, gas, applied electridly. lawns, walks, Know, rain, heat, cold, water, 
llgbting, sanitation ; in shorl. whatever mailers concern his position as 
the caretaker of buildings and grounds. 

Ttiitd: He ought to be well informed In mailers of public law and 
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of Ruuicipil rcguUliocM ; he u ihe guardian of public property, * A»j 
■ad night watchman, with curtain police powers- 'i 

Fourth : ))c uuxht to be of decenl peraoniLl appearance aod of gooQ 
■nannert, especlAlly in relation (o the pupils. \ 

The bet that a aiiidid;ile for i position as janitor \n a political pariJ 
worker, even a reliable ward hcclcr,or wen a rucccssFuI word politician) 
ahould be aj(ainst him, not in his &vor. for two reasons: Ihe peopl^ 
will certainly tnbconatrue the motives that led to faiH selection ; ^nd 
after his appuintmeat his frieuds will proh^bly force him to cuDliim<! to 
be a party maa. 

Whenever the fact that a candidate ii a party worker or a w.ird 
politician helps to his appointment, the cnmmunity i<i in danger of ihc 
actual conditions in certain places where j.inilots sit with board incm< 
bcrs at board meetings, and the school superintendents arc denied their 
professional rights tu noiniiaie teachm. 

In one such conimunity, besides the regular twelve months* salary, 
which exceeded that of ihe school principals, each janitor wa^ aliowed 
$I}0 summer vacation money and as many tons of coal as his family 
required. Such U the tupsy-iurvj dum thut results from appointing aa 
"employees" political " bosses." 

To the school superintendent who after election huds 
that his board holds in saloons its informal meetings that 
decide everything, or that his board is too busy smoking 
tobacco and telling stories and making political plans to 
attend to the public business in hand at the regular fort- 
nightly or monthly business meeting, or that a quorum is 
almost impossible to get so that one man really runs all 
the business affairs, some suggestions may prove helpful. 

Secure, quietly if possible, forcibly if necessary, the tight 
to attend all board meetings, and see that notice is sent as 
regularly to the superintendent's office as to the address of 
any board member. 

Be prompt at all board meetings. Even when not sum- 
moned, appear. 

To illustrate: In a cerlain community. In the week preceding his 
reelection at the dose of his first term, a cerlain school superintendent 
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heard Ihat his boud of education wan In hold a special meeting to 
which h* had not bten summontrf, lo approve the purchase of a cenaia 
lol immediately upon a r.iilioad line, a lot that he regarded as entirely 
unsuitable for a Nchool locilion, bi-causc of cli« noise and the danger. 
He went lo the meeting. A rMoliniiin lo putcIiAse was offered. From 
the tone of the mcciing. he saw that the pnrchue was to be carried 
through. He rose and said: ''If (his board decides lo purchase that 
land, I hhall call a public meeting. I shall write to every newspaper. 
I hope to be (ctk'tled next «(«k ai a higher salary. Nevenhdc»», I 
will ptot»t in Ihe interests of the school diildreu." 

- Do you really mean that ? " asked the chairman of the building 
tad sites oommillee. 

" I most certainly do," was the reply of the educator. 

Thert was a long paii9.c,il is said. Several minutes passed. "Then," 
up spoke the chainiian, " if you arc sincere, 1 will withdraw my reso- 
lution." 

" I mean every word," replied the stipertnlendenl. 

Whereupon the re»>!ution was wjlhdrawn. 

U it any wonder that this particular educator, ten years later, was in 
the vmpluy of the iniav community, »lth an almoti entirely changed 
bMtd, at nearly twice Ihe saliiry he had received al iir»lf Yet in that 
community the siory of this occurrence was never spread abroad. 

The world is ready to recognize and to pay for sheer coun^ io 
school superintendcnls. 

Remember that whatever the board members may think, 
most of the cttizuns really tlo hold the teachers (including 
the su])erintciidenl) responsible for the actual conditions 
o( the schools, They know that board members come and 
go ; they see the changes, but they sec also the relative 
permanence of the supervisors and teacheis. Moreover, in 
their hearts, the plain people feel that the teachers make the 
schools i that they can, when they wish, reform the board, 

Do not deal in general politics save as a private citizen. 
Whether the nation, the State, the county, or the city 
is Republican, or Di;tnocratic, Socialist, Prohibitionist. 
Socialist-Labor, or Mugwump, is indeed the concern of the 
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school superintemleni as a private citizen; but whether it 
is for or against free schools, generously maintained, is his 
concern as the receiver and beneficiary of a targe portion 
of the public taxes, and as the responsible manager of the 
costliest of all the municipal enterprises, the common 
schools. 

One other large matter remains, namely, the appoint- 
ment of the board of examiners for teachers' licenses. It 
may not be feasible in small communities to secure the 
entire service of a business man to attend to the business 
affairs of the schools, — the purchase of supplies and 
books, the erection of buildings, the making of repairs, 
the selection of janitors, — but it is not only feasible but 
also desirable, to secure a separate board of examiners to 
pass upon the merits of applicants for positions as teach- 
ers. This board should hold stated sessions. The all- 
important thing for it to do is to create impartially an 
eligible list of persons who may be legally appointed to 
teaching or supervisory positions. Only by the operations 
of such a board, can the body of teachers be placed upon 
the basis of appointment and promotion for merit.' 

The first principle relating to this board of examiners is 
that it should be competent. In its constitution, it should 
conform to the principle stated earlier in this chapter, that 
nowhere should laymen interfere with entrance into, or 
with progress in, the profession. Undoubtedly, the board 
of examiners should be appointed by the board of educa- 
tion upon the nomination of the superintendent of schools. 

The second principle is that the board of examiners 
should be separated, as far as possible, from any special 
interest in the local school system. It follows that the board 

* In Cluprcr III, ' AdnumilmiDq,'' Bug^Aibni 4r« otlcrtt] u to ra1« Idt iTic guvern- 
(MBtdlbcbMIda'cuminen. Tlic diuuuiM bat* niaici only to lU oitullDiiWB- 
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sTiouId be large and varied enough to represent all interests 
o[ importance. The superintendent of schools should be 
chairman ^x^^itf and should nominate the other members, 
of whom at least one should not be otherwise connected 
with the schools. 

The third principle is that all members of the board of 
examiners should receive compensation for rendering a pro- 
fessional service. In this respect, this board is collateral 
with the body of teachers rather than with the board of 
education. 

Tbeac are the Ideal principles. Th«y would result b a bout) of 
cxamSncra consiiiuted u fbUoWR ; namely : — 

First: Five in number. one np|>oinied each year to serve five }-C3rs, 
with the superinteodcnt as cluirmin during his teim of office in (he 
Buperliitendency. 

Second : A fee of at least tf n dollars to each mcmlier for each day 
of each sl.)(ed scMinn of ihe board. Of these scxslons, there should 
be at lca«t two .innuaJly. Necessary traveling expenses should be 
allowed In addition. 

Third : Each mcmbcT should hold as high a license as that required 
for any license to be issued by the board, or its full equivalent. This 
would result in the appointment of superintendents, supervisors, and 
principal* in neighboring communities and of local cilizena who as 
retired teachers or as scholarly men or women may possess or be able 
to secure the required llcenae.' 

* tor iht rlVf bfUFil "I TT4inLArn. at tnt ih« ^Iaiv Uttnt. ihr rvqnlwnunu ihwild ht mar* 
(iTlnfUi. Hf Our Citji StArfl4, /lliir Jtin^ff»mi» amd Sii/m m tfK, ChipHt X. 



CHAPTER III 

ADMINISTRATION 

I. The Apfairs of the Board 

A svSTEM theoretically good often fails for want of effi- 
ciency in its various offices and operations; and a poor 
system sometimes succeeds because of special efficiency in 
administration. A fine engine must have steam; while 
plenty of steam will drive a poor engine until it wrecks it. 
Whatever be the system, the duty of every board member 
and school supervisor is to drive it for all tt is worth, In 
the meantime trying to improve it whenever opportunity 
is offered or can be created. The board chairman or the 
school superintendent whose own work is not good in a 
poor system will do no better when the system is theoreti- 
cally perfect- The man who makes the defects of a sys- 
tem excuses for idleness or carelessness is the man who 
will expect a good system to rim itself. The man who com- 
plains and dallies is the man who promises and "loafs." 

The principles that should govern a school administrator 
ate not different from those that govern the successful 
man of affairs. Their application, however, is special. 

1. Every board of education ought to hold regular meet- 
ings. This is required by State law in every State of the 
Union. But it frequently happens that, for want of a 
quorum, a regular meeting is not actually held. Business 
transacted at regular meetings is always regarded with 
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greater confidence than business transacted at special 
meetings, unless these are regularly adjourned meetings, 
set for want of time or of adequate data at the regular 
monthly or fortnightly session. 

2. Special meetings, called by the officers of the board, 
or by petitJou of an agreed number of members, should be 
avoided as much as possible. They should be called only 
when an emergency clearly exists, and the board should 
transact only the business specified in the call. Frequent 
special meetings impress the public in various ways, all of 
which arc iin favorable to the school interests. They arc 
supposed sometimes to indicate neglect of school affairs at 
regular meetings, sometimes to indicate a desire to avoid 
the usual attendance of the general public, whereby often 
unjust suspicions are aroused, and sometimes to indicate 
undue haste and insufficient consideration of the business 
in hand. Special meetings can be avoided usually by a 
little foresight. In certain seasons, when buildings are 
being erected, the regular meeting, when monthly, ought 
to be held fur a time fortnightly; when fortnightly, it may 
sometimes become necessary to hold it weekly. Or the 
board can and ought to adjourn for a week or for two 
weeks later, thus not only affording ample notice, but per- 
fectly securing due regularity of procedure. 

3. Meetings should begin at the time set. A quorum 
should then be present. As soon as a quorum is present, 
even though the chairman or secretary is absent, or though 
both are absent, the meeting should be duly called by 
officers pro tempore, and the roll of members present im- 
mediately taken. 

4. Theoretically, the best time for board meetings ts at 
four o'clock in the afternoon. This permits an adjourn- 
meat to the evening, when the business has not been 
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transacted by six o'clock, or by whatever hour may have 
been set for the limit of the refjular session. Practicaliy, 
in some communities an eight o'clock session is best. In 
communities where the board members are paid salaries, 
ten o'clock a.m. or three o'clock p.m. is a suitable hour. 
Undoubtedly, the practical convenience of a majority of 
the board is, and should be, the governing principle.' 

5. The best clay in the week is usually Tuesday, then 
Wednesday, Monday, Thursday, in that order. 

The principles involved nevta 10 he these ; namely ; — 

I. CoinmiiiM^ find it difiiailt upon the day following the Saturday 
liilf-faoliday and Sunday to close up business muUeni or to prepue 
reports. Monday U usually a very bii&y day far ihc sclioul superia- _ 
tcodcnt, and on chat day he finds it diilictill to prepare his r«poiis. I 

II. Committees desiriii]; I0 t)c),'in wotk ]>roni]>tty aflcr the pinagt of 
a board itsolulion find it dlffiirult to undertake the hunincM Fii^y or 
Saturday inomlDg, which means that, when poMible, the board meeting 
should precede Thurtd.iy. 

III. Monday or t'riday in a suRicirntty good evening to finish up 
committee work before a board meeting; while Thursday or Friday is 
a good eveninj! to set cummiltce work in motion. 

IV. It is undesimble to have two coiueculive evenings set aside for 
committee and Ixiard meetings. 

6. A definite and regular order of proceedings should 
be instituted. Change in the onJer should be made only 
by unanimous consent' The more important regular 
business ought to be transacted first, then the less im- 
portant. Next should come the regular committee re- 
ports; next, the special committee reports; next, the 
superintendent's reports; last, new business. The follow- 
ing order is suggested for a system of a himdred teachers ; 
namely : — 

^ In cnme fiatff«. pnW the membiBr of iho uhrxil board vh'> parfonnt 1h« itxiiiH of tccr* 
■ Vj rule Ihit di-ioitc n»y Im oudr by m iwe-ihiidi 01 (iMr-Ulb> tow. 
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SUOOBSTED OkDER OP BUSINESS 

I. Call to orcld and rail-call. 

[I. Reading of miautes of last meeting, ihdr oorrectioD and 
approval. 

III. Bills rrad and acted upon, 

IV. Commiinicaiinns read from other official governing authorltlti. 

V. Unfinished biwiness. 

VI. Keportsof the regular committees to such onle"« may be deter- 
ntined; as. fur example: finance, buildings, insinictioa. E^tch report 
,na)' be followed by action. 

VII. Rcponii of iipecial commilteKi in sucli order at the board chdr* 
nan may decide, each to be followed Inimcdialely by action. 

VIII. Report of the Mi|icrintcndeni of schools, followed by sucfa 
action Ihcceon as may be determined. 

I IX. New business; for example: hearing local dcle^tes or coai- 
BiiiliK!! : rccei>'iii^ peiilioiis ; bearing complaints, appeals, fccorv- 
meodaiiotis from parents and other dtitens; discussion of ftimre 
polJdcs, needs, demands. 
X. Adjournment upon molioD or b>- order of chairman. ■ 
J. All minutes, corrected and approved, should be care- 
luliy transcribed in a permanent jouraaJ, and all communi- 
cations filed, journals and files increase in value with the 
passing years and should be preserved in fire-proof vaults 
Bor safes. All reports, written and printed, should be filed. 
^ Bills and receipts, though many years old. are sometimes 
financially valuable or politically important as well as his- 
torically interesting.' 
8. Every decision of the board, even though apparently 
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' for ruin sovcrnJng pafliamcdtarr ptrtc^^ur*^ uc Appcpdlt IV. 

pOup ol memlAn. afihe boati! tiA« *ny man nc^i dirKily (i> Lnicrf«re *Mi i)w tuprrLalfiid' 
«(il In ihr ■■«(■«■ gf tfi^w pown ihnn ha* my on* vHq ia luii ■ mcmbrr of ihc board- 
OnJ^llic *Ote of tht bunJ i^n ^rupcily LUl «rtvt I'lodlfy ihv pa«rfrt Sf4nl«d lOB fiibanJinalA 
Tbe nnflc of occutiw poirCfB thml n hatri, ihrutiM^ fii olTiccn, eommUlifV^ or lAunbcHt 
propMH Id ftMKin. UvouM bfl v«r7 dlvtincily dBfined ud iwver cac w dcJ. FrklioD. vutc 
bT ttKrtV^ ^^ ftvllnc. -IclAy, Anif c4iifuilL>n an UWly la rttuli trhtn no me U tun whtfiher 
^^^ CDmaiirc. tTic tccrcury, of the lUpcrinltftiilcQl, ■■ reapontibk foT ihc cacicLitiaD of U orjffi 
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unlmpOltant, should be recorded in a duly written resolu* 
tlOD passed upon vote of ayes and nays. 

9, Matters should rarely be referred " with power " to 
committees or to the superintendent. 

la In the absence of adequate State legislation, differ- 
entiating the duties of the board and of the superintendent, 
the municipal board of education should draw up and pass 
resolutions definitely delegating to the superintendent and 
principals such duties and powers as it may see fit 

II. A board of education should consider as little busi- 
ness as possible in executive session. Whatever business 
is thus considered in executive session, as far as possible) 
should be ratified in open meeting. 

There are three universal exceptions :^ 

I. Proposed putx:liascs and prices of real estate should be considered 
first in executive session, to prevent a conspiracy or other agreement 
between sellers to mainlain high prices. All contracts to purclmse 
should be made in open meetings. 

II. Mailers involving moral.i, whether of teachers orof pupils, should 
be considered autl settled in executive acssioo. and the decisions 
reported privately lo the persons concerned. 

Ill- All matters rclaling lo teachers' personnl salaries, transfers, 
promotions, acrvices, including p»reDta' complaints, should be consid- 
ered and selllcd in private or executive sessioio, with or without later 
public report as the iiioard may decide in view of the circumst.-Lnoes. 
Salary sdicdules may well be fixed in open session. 

12. A limit should be placed upon the amounts of 
money that may be expended by the \'arious committees 
between board meetings without the authority of contracts 
or of resolutions. This amount may wisely be made dif- 
ferent for the several committees, A building committee 
is likely to face emergencies requiring considerably heavier 
expenditures than an instruction committee. The sum for 
emergencies need not be very large, because a board can 
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always be convened quickly at tlie time of extraordinary 
emergencies. Within well-determined limits, the commit- 
tees ought to be empowered to draw cash from the treasurer 
of the school fund whenever necessary. Where the law of 
the State docs not permit this, a committee ought to have 
power to incur a limited indebtedness. The clerk of a 
hoard always ought to have power to pay small bills. In 
certain emergencies, promises to see bills approved and 
paid are iasufFicient to get work done, and there are often 
board members who have no money available for a tem- 
porary loan to the school treasury. In such conditions, 
the officers of the board should be empowered to approve 
bills as a guarantee of the correctness of the expenditure. 
This power in an emergency will sufficiently protect the 
board from the dishonesty of its members. When the 
members of a board have not sufficient credit to secure a 
limited amount of services or goods under such conditions 
as these, surely none of them should be trusted to handle 
cash or to draw warrants not authorized by vote. It ia 
doubtless true that bills for services or goods ordered and 
delivered under such provisions as these can be collected 
legally from the board of education. In communities of 
from five thousand to twenty thousand people, from twenty- 
five to a hundred dollars makes a suitable limit for the 
approval of bills in advance of board meetings, the amounts 
varying for the different committees. 



Obvjoualy, oo board is compelled to ratify any emergency caih ex- 
penditures or .igrccnicntK to pxy. The school laws of the various 
StatCf) amply proiccl boards of cHucaiion from Ihc ill-advi«ed or diKhon- 
est aclxof any hoaril members. No board member and no board com* 
mittce can be made a legal agent for the board-' 

>T%« MTtn UnllMioai el A* p«v*n of ■ board mtmbct u* cuifnlljr mi Csnh ia 
C)iaplaII,"TlieIlaud«CEdueuiao." Sttfagatt. 
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U^m^^ |)M Uwd oi (<lttCtlii>n nuy be rcvicntd by the courti*; 
4it> l^aMtleOi^ t«an|)oiM)r 4Ih1 |ieTHuuieni,may be Mcuicdagaimt pij- 
I, 1 vualraM «MI rcnolutbn. Such arc the s^ifcguutls 

^ I ioliy that an provided by (he American le^ »ytiicni, 

* > -buU v>ikdi>in of « higlKr order than ytt controls the pneti- 

I.). " lUaiatch U the essence of bu^ness." At the 
unio ihnc, " The more haste, the less speed." These 
«ppAiciUly vfuitlicting principles arc supplementary when 
Tij{hll>' inler)irctoil and applied. 

It U "business" to do things, to carry out plafiit. In 
■uch business, vigorous action, swift accomplish incnt, is the 
dcsidctalum. This is the ordinary rocaning of being bu.<iy.' 

Uut it is also "business" to consider plans. Of such 
business, ample thought is the dc^dcratum. Thought, 
broad and deep, requires time. Unless sufficient time Li 
taken, errors may be made whose correction requires more 
lime than that originally "saved" by the haste. 

No doubt "delayed jutttice Is injutlin" Often, it b as well (o do 
Ihlngs wToog as to da thcoi late. Indeed, to do them too late is essto- 
tkUy not to do them at all. 

A board of education oiighi to provide that no mea^tires involving 
BUitti of money above certain limits, oo changes in the subjects of a 
count of ttady, no removals of teachets or of jaoiiors who have had 
permanent appointments, no changes in rules and repilations of the 
•chool government, or in its owo order of business, arv to be effected 
u|Mn leu than aDinnaiive majority votes in two consecutive regulai 
meeliajp, thirty or more days apart, and aft<^r reference la contmjiiec. 
Technically, this is called "passing upon reading." 

To Illustrate : November. Rcwiuiion: To piuchase a site at S3500L 
Moved to refer to biulding committee. Carried. Tliis is " Sret read- 
ing." 

< n» Kholur who iMdi bMk> [1 sat luppoMd poputirif to be ■ biWT "^ tirt i Ml 
W>flnn *n f«iTii1br viih ihc rcmait, " Sinca ftn tn otkly rcadiPE. rtc** lite ati^ie mm* 14 
MpfDOd W Kivt " ui MtT (■>■•.' •( " BolbtBc u do," bK*uw ol\ra he K nr< Tinblr M 
•wk. Ta " viuli " a wpfdiad b» bt Bakiii(, chiinint. «c ihillulf (boui tfi thup. 
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December. Report of committee : To purchase at |3;tM. MAved 
lo ado|>t Carried. Tilts U " iccorid reidinK." Under " rules," liiul 
"reading" laid over tliirly daw. 

January. Uuder ■uuliimlied bu3lness"or "calendar": Moved to 
empower officcm of the board to execute coiiliaci lo purchase (or lo 
■alee title) at ^500 (or some amouat less). Carried. ThisiK''third 
railing" OLnd completes legislation. 

The rule as 10 readings should not permit increasing proposed appro- 
pruiion* during the time that a measure is in course of passage.' 

14. An individual board member should never predict 
wiiat the action of the board will be upon a given matter, 
or pledge his own vote for or against a proposition. No 
exception lies evi:n where the board member believes that 
the action will be unanimous. Unquestionably, a board 
member has a right, even a duty, to state the policy of the 
board to inquiring and interested citizens, though he is un- 
der no legal obligation to do so. Unquestionably, a board 
member is within his rights in explaining a past action of 
the board (though it is not always best to do so), and even 
though lo do 80 is to betray confidences and unnecessarily 
To wound others. He is also within his rights when he 
explains the grounds of his own vote. 

To predict action is as unfair as to promise a vote, for It 
tends to bind one's associates. It is also unwise, for in 
the event of failure to realize the prophecy, the prophet 
t» discredited. 

To illu.ilnile e.uh of llicsc situations ; — 

I. A board member gave his opinion that the board would tuidoubt- 
edly vote to purchase at a certain price a lot upon which stood » house 
tented la a tenant. The lease of this tenant was about to expire. The 
tenant heard the prediction and moved ouU It was then argued at 
4ie board meeting, in favor of the purchase of the lot, (hat ax a nutter 

■ Far ni'^mcchnin] accatmr u('*iailiDQ*^ contiill Ap(«ni4i)i IV. PtrlMoiebltFy Rulo- 
TTi« tubjKiof 4kf<miv4 it.ipfKh U Again coniidarcd IP thn mbu tUmfmi. uad« ib* 
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of poHllct, tince the owner was a m&D of influence who had nufltred a ' 
lOHi tile boaid must make the purchase. ThiH waa iDJcciiug a faliie 
lntor*»t, privulc ami parlUan, inio » strictly public mAltcr. 

11. A board mcmljtr promised hU vote to a candidate for a janitor- 
*hj|>. The commiHee on building* siulinvitled the Dame o( another man 
>nd lupported the Domiiutlou with tacts that cuaclusivci}- demonslntcd 
hia superiority to all other candidates. This particular Ijoaid member, 
however, to keep his promise, voted for the other candidate, ignonng 
bulh the reaHonx advanced Ibr the nominee, and aJso the careful con* 
kklciaiion given the rrultcr by his fellow -members. The unliiimciis of 
thin wan so ubvioiu that it lust their support later for his own rccom* 
inendaiiunx. 

To pledtfc oac's vole is to promise not (o think, not to listen to 
other nienibura. and not to do at t!)c time whatever seems wise. When 
buanl members are given to making such pledges, a condition of fac- 
tloiiaJiBm and disinisi necessarily follows that is injurious to the best 
iDlcreits of the schools. 

The pledge of a vote by an individual board member is undemocratic 
because the essence of democracy is association and conference be- 
tween free men. The purpose of the meeting of a board is not merely 
lo register votes, but to deicrmine wisely all matters in issue. A jcreat 
deal of the politics in American education arises from the fact that the 
board members and the school men consider friendships and alliances 
first, and public interests second. Democracy constantly tends lo purify 
itself of these politicians (who are usually not corrupt) by turning them 
out of otfice; but others equally misguided are very apt to secure elec- 
tions. 

The statement of the board's policy by a board member 
13 a public duty. To know what that policy is, belongs 
of right to every interested citizen. Moreover, it is the 
duty of every citizen to interest himself in this vital mat- 
ter. This is equally true whether the policy is general, as 
a policy of progress or a policy of reaction, or is specific, 
as a policy to develop a system of manual training or to 
increase the salaries of the teaching positions. But when 
the policy is itself in doubt, it is unfair to state anything else 
than the fact of doubt and the possibilities of the deci&ion. 
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Explanations of the grotinds oT a board's action and of 
one's own vote belong to a different category. Every 
board member is a delegate, and as such is responsible to 
his constituents. Equally, he is an elected delegate, and 
as such is responsible to those citizens who voted lor him. 
When he sees fit to do so, by bis legal obligations, he is 
clearly justihed in explaining past acts of the board and of 

» himself. The wisdom of doing so, unless by order of the 
courts, is often very doubtful. The unfairness of it is 
often obvious. 

To illustrate: It seemed BKMUry to dischargca certain janitor. Tor 

came. The m^n had politicd Iriendi who dc*ircd (o know the cause. 

A certain board mcmhur decided to jpvc the informatian, "confiden- 

Ijf." Results ; The janitor could Rtt no other sati^cEory regular 

iploymeni. His own iVieiid.H then combined and Mcurcd the delint 
of the only board mcmliLT who "sympathised" with him. And when 
the next janilor offended and ought lo have been discharged wmilarly, 
a majority of the bo.vd wcfc afnid to vote to dismitK him. Siirh was 

(the dcmoniiiiittion that resulted from an un&ir and unwise disdosuie 
of truth. 
1$. In all purchases of real estate, equipment, and 
apparatus, the interests of the futui^ ought to be con- 
sidered rather than the interests of the present. Undoubt- 
edly, it requires greater care to discover and to determine 
k the real interests of the future than those of the present. 
^Kinilarly, the community's larger interests ought to be 
^^Wsulted rather than the narrower interests of the schools. 
The applications of this principle are many and diverse. 
To enforce this principle in a community's affairs is to 
tnake the community progressive by giving room and 
■ space for the energies of Its people. Illustrations in the 
concrete abound, and may be seen in every village, towij, 
^ and city of the land. 
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I. A board of ediiC2rion wu offered an option of 20,000 tqiane 
feet of land upon a corner ai the price of $4000. or ihc »mc plot to- 
gether with side and back lots to the cxlcnl of 50,000 square feet for 
$3ooo. The Imt [itol meant spate for a t«veiitj*-rooni hclioolhousei 
the second meant a [lark and ptavgtounds for the school, The board, 
under pressure from the inuntuipal oouncil. purchased the small plot. 
Within a few years, the side-lots had been buili upon by bouse own* 
ers, and It became advisable to increase the site of tlic xchoolhousc 
Unforiunaicly, the lower walls of the building had not been biult strong 
enough to sustain another story, which, however, v-m built Kesutis; 
Cracked walls appeared, and the schoolliousc had to be partly torn 
down. There now stands dose upon the street a high school building, 
crowded with children witliout open-air playgrounds. 

II. In that same diy, a few years later, there was a dcmai^d for a six- 
room building where a two-room building already stood upon a narrow 
lot. Various plans were presented. By two years of thought and 
politics! work, the board was finally .ihle to accomplish these things; 
namely : The purchase of a two-acre plot and the sale of the small 
lot and the erection of a twelve-room building with architectural 
provision for its easy and chea|) extension. The schoolhouse now 
stands in a park of young trees with lawn and school gardens. The 
recent hoiaes built in the neighborhood are belter than the old. The 
property is the pride of the city. Tlierc is land enough, and to spare, 
for a fifty- or an eighty-room bl^ilding, io the century to come. IHen 
have no higher duly than to consult the welfare of later generations. 

Ill- A certain town decided to build a new high school building. 
It appeared that the average number of graduates of Its grammar 
schools was fifty annually, that the average increase tn attendance 
was ten per cent, and that the average number in the school was one 
hundred and forty. By these figures, it was estimated that the toul 
number of high school students would not exceed two hunilred for ten 
years to come. The suprrinlendent of schools advanced his opinion 
that a new and larger building would result at once in larger entering 
[lasses, and in the longer continuance of the pupils at school. The 
chairman of the building committee urged that provision should be 
made for the needs of twenty-five years to come. The bo-vd, however, 
voted to erect the building upon the scale of two hundred sludenB. 
The building was a model of its kind, with a gymnasium and a library, 
U veil as ao assembly room and a set of labotaioties. Results : Th« 
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faultdicif; 1V&1 filled upon the day it wss opened. Within two years, 
half-day dasscs were esUblUhed. Wiihln live yeare gymnasium, 
llbmyi assembly room, and laboratories had all been changed into 
dass rooms with desbs. The "model" high school had become a 
iitiscTAblc, overcrowded makeshift. 

The principle of giving larger consideration lo the interetits of the 
liiture than to lliose of the present is equally applicable to the smaller 
affairs of supplier, texl-booh&, and repairs. An unsatlsfiiclory text-book 
once adopted, unlcaa offensively poor, may be used for many years before 
it is possible lo change it for a better. 

i6. In treating school district indebtedness, a board of 
education owes it to the people of tlie future (who are to 
pay the debt) to provide easily but regularly for its pay- 
ment. 

Wlien it become* necessary to build m new scboolhouse, there are 
three courses ihal may be pursued. One is to levy the cost la the taxes 
for a year nr two. This coiine h,-u certain advantages. It avoadt in- 
terest charges. It compels a board lo be sure that the taxpa)-er will 
** stand for it." There are but few cnramunilles in which the tanpayers 
and their clients arc not in the majnriiy. But this course has disad- 
raotiges also. It cauien irregular tax levies, a policy that disconcerts 
taxpajvra. It tends lo ciuse ihe seasons when new buildings are goioK 
op lo be seasons of severe economies in all current expenses. It tends 
also to severe economy financially in Ihe construction of the buildings 
themselveit. Undoubtedly, It is r great advantage not lo be paying old 
debts ; but. in a sense, it U an ethical advantage (hat the buildings arc 
paid for lai|[ely by those who in early yean received irutruction in 
tlieni. 

A second course is lo bond for a term of years with or without a 
xiitking fund. By this course, a buUdinj; is paid for ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years after its conitniclion. unless the debt Is then rcfonded 
and continued. Meantime, until it is paid for, the building is, in a 
sense, hired from Ihe bondholders, io constderalion of the payment of 
the biteresi upon the bonds. To bond niihout a sinking fiind or any 
other provisiun for payment has certain advantaK». Il keeps taxes 
down. A $50,000 builtlinic secured for live per cent bonds costs 
(2500 a jtu to hire, and correspomUogly Icsa whco fccuted lor four pet 
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cent bon<ls. This is chuper than hiring equAl apace in private proper- 
ties. Low taxes often give a cnmmunity an opponunity to ^row in 
we^th 60 that when the bondx arc due it ik much easier ihL'n to provide 
for their payment than it would have been at the time the debt was 
made- The disadvantages are iiumeroun and familiar. To bond (or 
(30^0 at tijur per cent fur lificeii years, mcinn to pay f4!i,ooo in all 
for the $30,000. The community tnay not thrive. The generation 
then in control may feel the burden of payment very severely. The 
course tends to extravagance and 10 irrcsponbibSlliy, «ven to corruption. 
To bond with a sinking fund, increase* ihc burden of l!ic current 
expenses. There are various methods of operating sinking funds. 
The purpose is always to accumulate suflicient money to pay oiT lather 
than lo refund llie bocids at their maturity. The fund, by its own 
annual increase, slowly "sinks" the bonds. One method may be illus- 
irated as follows; namely : — 

FlfleeD-ycar bonds for {30,000 

Annual lax for sinking fund fl,6oo 

Purchase each year ilicse or Other four per cent bonds (paying pre- 
miums when neccs&ary). 

Total purch.tsc from tax-money ..... ^24,000 
Interest accumulations compounded .... fWMO 

Total fund at end of period $30,000 

There are certain disadvantages in operating a sinking fund. It i« 
often difficult to purchase bonds at a fair price- ll adds considerably 
to the work of the treasurer of ihc -school funds, ll adds grc;illy to his 
rcHponsihiliiy. It has sometimes happened that part of the fund has 
been lost through unwise investments. The advantages arc that a 
J30,ooo building actually costs the taxpayers, not $48,000, but that 
amount less the 86000 of interest accumulated, ih.M i-s $42,000. 

A third course is to bond, providing for the payment of ihe bonds in 
equal distribution through a period of years. By this course, only a 
few bonds run beyond ten or fifteen years. 
To illustntte this method : — 

Four per cent bonds, limit 15 years, (or . . . . $30,000 

Pay two bonds each year $i/joo cash 

Or pay no bonds for five years, and then pay three bonds each year. 

This method accomplishes the ssme purp*^^ ^ '^'' sinking fund. 
Its great advantages arc its simplicity and its avoidance of incre.-»sed 
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responsibility and labor for the treasurer. It* diicf disadvantage Is 
that bunds fur a short term of years, and in uraall aniounia, do Dot com* 
niJD(l as high premiums ss larger ;imounLi far longer tcrmt. 
To ilJuslralc: — 

Thirty $1000, lo-year four perceal bondu, sell for. . .1.04 
Thirty tiooo, I to 30-ycnr four per cent, sell (average) . . 1.015 

DtiTcTcncc in premiums S750 

On 3 good market, the ditference In premiums for lour per cent 
bonds of cqiiAl security, but unequal tcmu, often amounts to several 
per cent, making upon large bond issues » dilTercncc of thousands 
of dollani. 

A variation of the "third course" in bondJng'istohaveceRiun of the 
bonds isKued Eill due in a certain number of years, certain others in 
another certain number of years, which Lt equivalent to issuing, say ten 
lO-yesr bonds, five 13-year bonds, fifteen 15-year bonds. Where all 
bonds are issued by tlic city council, it may happen that such a disiribu- 
tion, owing to other bunds 01 expenses that can be foreseen, will keep 
iTie toi.il tax rate more nearly unifomn than would the redemption oi an 
equal number of bondi every year. 

In this matter of bonds, "circumstances alter cases" 
decidedly. But in general these arc safe principles; 
namely : — 

I. Serious increases in tax levies should be avoided. 

II. Bonds should not run over fifteen or at most twetity 
years.* 

in. Some bonds should be paid every year directly; 
or a sinking fund should be established and carefully 
administered. 

17. There remains to be considered the peculiar situation 
of boards of education in cities where free text-books' arc 
supplied to all pupils, in reference to the question whether 

> Bt<Buv y^ytui tiondn ult m htifW ' pfvnit^ini ihtD thorttf term bopitl*. iwnnl If^^'^*' 
t&OB iivon ihctA, It tcciiu unfair, bowcvvr, to utU^ic \he prupctty of pcupic gf to rtaiat* 

■ liow 

■ The idvMiafH uul dUidvuuea of ilir Ins KU-liMk tfiuai (it JImuiwJ in CtupM 
T1,*"I^ St«« SyMcB.' 
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there shall be an "open "or a " uniform list." By an "open 
list" is meant that principals have options between vari- 
ous books in each subject. By a " uniform list " is meant 
, that all schools use the same text-book in each subject. 

The advaDiagei of ibe '-open list" are: — 

I. Some texts lit llic needs of certain kinds of children better than 
flthcn. This Is an imporiant require nii:nt in com muni lii^s whose dis- 
tricts differ widely in the utiginal races and nailunalitics uf ihe pi^oplc- 

3. Some text-books fil the methods preferred by ctttain ptincipals 
sad tei^chers, while others do not and are therefore digliked. 

3. An opporlunily is given for expcriinents. In different schools, 
different books tn-iy be tried. The fittest books tend to survive. 

The advantages of the "uniform list" arc: — 

I. That since pupils of all schools study the same books, transfers 
may easily be made without danger of "losing a grade." ' 

I. Throughout the system, all teachers ate tried by the same stand- 
ards' The failures cannot be charged to differeitccs in booka. 

3. There will be fewer eiperirwents. No books will be placed upon 
the list until thorouglily examined. Consequently, there will be less 
money wasted upon poor books. 

4. It is a great advantage to supervisor:! in Ihcir direction of the 
course of study, to (bUow one method. 

5. One text-book in each sulijeel. with perJi.ips two supplementary 
books for the teachers, gives a definite character to the work of every 
teacher and to the education of the entire community. 

6. It is much easier to iranster teachers from one school to another. 

In general, small, homogeneous communities do not need 
the "open list." Larger communities, with a heterogene- 
ous population, may need a reasonably " open list," that is, 
a choice of perhaps two texts in each subject. Large 
cities ought to list, for supplementary use, a considerable 
number of the best books in each subject. 

The main point is to have plenty of good reading matter 
available, both regular and supplementary. The best 

' This 1b oat a{ ihe ki^menii uied by the ad^racfliH Of " Slate adopiiani." Tht irgo 
«Bail bccqlii» ■ rtdurtit md thmrium wben npplicd 10 (ho whole aatioa. 
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il systems spend the most money for books and sup- 
pRes. The higher the grade of a class, the more costly 
the outfit necessary for good progress.' 

1 8. Whatever arc the nature and the organisation of the 
governing board of the schools, and whether it be inde- 
pendent of the municipal council or not, it is always true 
that in a democracy every board of education ought to 
publish full and transparent reports regarding its financial 
affairs and its policies. The board of education that ex- 
pects to secure funds for new buildings or for increased 
school expenditures owes it to the people to explain why 
it makes its requests. This does not mean that it should 
make such a report only when in immediate need of the 
money. On the contrary, a report is most needed a 
reasonable time before the demand arises for immediate 
action. The mind of the public ought to be prepared 
adequately beforehand. 

I do not mean that the manaj|;«nent of the school aSbin should be 
based upon the comparative ciists of other schools. A community is 
often justified In haviuf; heaviei expenditures thui prevail elsewhere. 
Unless some sdiooJs arc titrtter cqtilpptd thin Others, a competition 
may set la for the cheapest possible sclioola Instead of for the beat, to 
the rain of American frc« public education. But such matters as (he 
regularity i>f the growth of allcndancc or of an rspcciAlly accelerated 
growth of attendance, and the jncicascd demand of the public for 
higher or broader education, ought to be brought before the people by 
the board al such frequent iuterraU a& to moke public iKnorancc no plea 
for lefiwal to gnni rcquntx. From this, it ii obvious thai the linanclal 
skill of the board nf education must not be leu than tliai demanded in 
the premises. When the board of eduatlon has no mi^mbcrs who 
possess thl« knowledjte of finance, such a knowledge ought to be 
acquired and manifested by the superintendent of schools- For lack 
of knowledge of gcnenl municipal finance, the public and the Iowa 
or city couBcil have oftco unjustly distrusted the board- 

< "Hn Boaa cl 4i>lritiuU0D si la(-baak» w Rfcrrol to ufoa gt^ nt. S« kIm 
ippcndui V. 
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Particularly sliould Ilic financial managers of boards ol education 
undeiaUiid the principles that dclcrminc whether proposed changes in 
expeudiluccD arc exiravagant or really economical. This will often 
depend upon the relation of the local Khool income to thai which may 
be derived from State funds.' 

19. Every board ought to understand the nice distinc- 
tion between economy and parsimony. 

An increased expenditure may he economical because it gives an 
improved curriculum or an improved phyEical condition to the schools 
at a cost thai is justified by the very great gain. Parsimony consists In 
cutting expenditures to the point of injuring the schools to a degree 
beyond that jusiitied by the extent of the reduction.' 

The school systems vary greatly in the relative propor- 
tions of money spent for a thousand children upon salaries, 
text-books and supplies, and investments in buildings. 
These matters depend relatively upon the local condi- 
tions ; but, as a general principle, it may be said that the 
tendency in America is to build fine school buildings and 
to employ cheap teachers. For the sake of expressing an 
opinion that may be used as a standard of criticism, I sug- 
gest the following as rational minimum financial standards 
per thousand children in small communities. 

I. For fireproof buildings and lands . . $200,000" 
J. For the pay-roll for teachers and janitors . $60,000 * 

* To illuilnLe- 1l may be Ihal Ihd iii«ull*lion of maiiu^l trhliiliiK, jlnpllp Lu hppiirtfiOy 
(ir^ coar, it nally ocoaomiciii titautc Ifae Suic mny mipply niotr oi all uf rlie fundk, anil 
bacauMiuch toiirucilon mijrdo awiy Hltli othn iDiiniciion hithnu paid [Dt«ui ef ihc locil 
fumb' 

* To inuhltate; In a local «i:h{y>l tlictr maybe a principal al (1300, A uncalled «ano- 
mlat may advoc^iTf Ihp^ i]tht:llpjrt(« of Tlkd |iril1tipal t>t Iha ina[alla»nn ttl arnlhcr pnnrLpal il 
(Boo. The reaull of thia may Ijc almoul fa luin ihi diicipline. and iJierofui* ilic innrucii«i, 
tA iha Kbonl. Thif iinoi vconntny but niinoua paraimoify. and ■ni|:hl lobe hobtinded by 
twery Itryalfducalorand boaid of cdutaUoA Diemtwr, To dlusiraie agam: £i5ob yof ia a 
low (uiliDD charRB for priva» schcols. Yet the poorer cbildren of Ihe pubbc tcbooli, n«d, 
and the DalloD n»di Tot (heni. nally hcun indrvimon tliaii thai giien well.iiKla chddien in 
privaro icboolv AoylbinK le$i ihan the $73 recomnicnded hcr« ii panimDiry. 

■ Such a Aiimbcr ot cbildien ought (0 have tchoot Erounda ot at Iraat twg acRl in HUdi 
ud (oui lire bcli«. • S« Cbaplii XVI. 
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3. For the expense account [or all supplies, including 
text-books an<j fuel J30,ooo 

4. For the incidental account, including repairs, insur- 
ance, etc $5iOOO 



II. The Affairs of the Superintendent 

In tlie present actual relation, probably in the ideal rela- 
tion, of the board of education to the superintendent the 
head of the schools, as administrator, b primarily and 
essentially a servant ot the board.* This is not true of 
the superintendent as supervisor.' 

I. The first principle of administration in any ofhcc is 
to deal with matters in the order of their relative impor- 
tance. This requires insight and judgment. It involves 
atso understanding of the personalities concerned. It may 
be taken as " evidence of proof " that a man who can hold 
the same office through a series of years, or who can go 
from one office to another and another of equal or greater 
importance, has both insight and judgment. When he 
can stay in the same community and secure successive in- 
creases of salary through a term of years, it is almost cer- 
tain that he understands the relative importance of affairs. 

To Uluslrate tlie principle: Monday moroinn with u heavy nml. 
There is no office accreury. Superintendent tlue to attend special 
exerciser at a disianl school at eleven o'cloch. Unexpectedly the clialr- 
man of the boaid arrives for a consutlation. A disdogulslicd school 
■uperinieiidcnt from another coinmunily is due at one o'clock. 

The other KUpcrinlcndcnt will help make or mar the local rcpuUlioD 
aji well a* the general. 

The enerciMM are public. 

> In ihi, ]ftti«r fvltiiiiD. ^< ii <i>mttlilnif fitd tdtliiag uroniey. In mpcpvlilaa, Tw fi aia 
fduulitr «nd uucM lo hare iiiikpcbfjcni powcn, Sh pa|^ u>% i^frm. 

' So ChapMf V, " TIm' !iu|>«Tiiii»T^rni.~ 'I'hg («wnl ryipoM of Mm «haplM l> ID M 
(grill piiBcipkv Ssa (.h>t>it>i I •ml |[. 
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The board clisirman in an Important oHiCcr. 

The mail is important. 

The superintcndeni ii new to the position. 

If the superiiiicndent excuics himself lu open hit mail and to dis- 
pose of it. the chairinnn [nay think thai he a lyttenutic ; jUmi, the 
chairmaD may think that hi: dL>e5 not care much for board oflicers. 
The supeiinlendenl must not fail to be on hand at the excrcUes. for the 
parents are invited to hear and to meet htm. He Cannot return to 
his office for mail while (he visitor is on iiand. 

To grip and to hold the chairman may mean success: new and bet- 
ter schoolhouscs, new and better teachers, new and belter everything, 
and recleaion. 

A man with the gift of an adminixtralor will nclcome the board 
chairman, calmly stow all tiie apjiarenlly important mail in hi* pocket, 
and sit down to consult the board chairman until itie last minute before 
the lime for leaving for the school exercises. When that time arrives, 
and not until tlien, he will invite the chairman lo go with him. If the 
member cannot go, he will make an early engagement with him. ax early 
as possible without breaking the appointment of the visiting mperin- 
lendenl. He will read hb mail when he can, on (he theory that matters 
of really imperatiTe importance are very seldom transacted by null. 

2, The second principle is memory, A competent ad* 
ninistrator remembers what he has ordered, what he has 
planned, what his engagements aic, who his subordinates 
are, even the candidates for positions. He remembers 
also all politicians, all present and all former board mem- 
bers on sight ; their opinions and actions. He is interested 
in personalities. 

To forget persons .or duties upon only a few occasions is often to 
ruin all prospects of permanent success. Subordinates diitniM x man 
who docs not remember Iheir remarks to him. Every superintendent 
must understand that the ihree-miniile talk of a subordinale with him 
may be an im)K>ttani event to the subordinate influencing the course 
of his life. The siiperinlendenl's memory of all board resolutions and 
discussions, and of all school laws ought lo be perfect. Lapses in 
memory tend to coolrBdictlons in orders; and such contradict Ions 
promote confusion. 
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3. The third principle is dispatch, 
A certain very successful school supcrinlcndent made it a rule of hU 

life ne\-er to go to his office when not perfectly able (o transact busi- 
DCM corKcllyandat lop »pced. He wa&rcjtily sometliingof on invalid. 
His rale sometimes kepi him out of his office almosl enlirely for days 
at a time. Upon such days, he ■' sauntered" nboul the schools and 
made it a rule to say very llltle. He miod won the rcpuLilion of "wa.M- 
ing 00 time" and of " niaking no misliikei." Vet upon days when he 
felt well, he found time Itir lung cuiifiTcncet with leadien and parents 
and politicians. He handled miul with extreme rapidity, and gave 
orders and opinions immediately. Only those who knew the facts 
intimately knew that he suffered from ill health. 

The secret of dispatch is not to debate and to discuss 
when there is nothing at issue, but to take up the business 
at hand and to decide promptly where there is anything 
aX issue. The successful administrator never beats back 
upon bis own trait. What is done, is done. The past 
may afford light, but tl cannot offer leading. Debate is 
academic ; decision, practical. 

No doubt injustice is sometimes done, no doubt a mis- 
take is occasionally made. But the man who by caution 
wins battles, by the very delay often loses the campaign. 

4. The fourth principle is courtesy, graciousncss, desire 
to be kind and to do kindness. 

This charity, X'V". >» "ot love alone, but also the 
appearance of it. The successful administrator in any 
office must be supremely kind, must be conscious of kin- 
ship with all other men. Beware of the apparently success- 
ful administrator who counsels otherwise. He is not likely 
long to remain a school superintendent. 

This gradousne»s is a quality that reveals itself often despite uncouth 

manners and an vg\y face. It u iikcIch to try to assume it when deal- 

Ittg with those whom one «ec« lre(|uently. " I liked him the tirst time." 

^B said a certain teacher, "hut the second lime I «aw through hint, and 

^M now I hale to meet him." Such b, the saving power of inluilion. 
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Poverty of oommunilicii alone accounts fur the survival of un)(Ta- 
doua *upcruilrodenb. This supreme (|uality of grace has very little 
to do with morals. Uccauac of very pride in their righlcau&ncasi some 
good meo Udt brotherly Kindness. 

$. The fifth principle of successful administration is 
foresight. To lay railroad tracks into the future is a chief 
concern of the successful administrator. His plans run 
far ahead. And beyond his plans, mo his estimates of 
future facts and needs. 

To illustrate : A Qcn board member decided to arrive at a knowl- 
edge of what that •■ useless sujiern umerary," Uie school superintendent, 
really hail lo do, and spent a day with thai officer. When the day was 
over, among other Uuiigs be said, " You live in the future." Tbia waa 
tnie. 

A school superintendent must estimate the future growth 
of attendance in the schools, the necessary increase in the 
number of teachers, the decline of attendance in certain 
districts through change in nature of population, the need 
of new schools, codifications in courses of study, and the 
prospects of change in board members.' 

6. The sixth principle of good administration is to be 
systematic and methodical. To be systematic is to have 
organized plans and lo be regular tn carrying them out 
The poetic genius whose nights and days go by in ecstasies 
and spasms does not long succeed and survive in any ad- 
ministrative office. To be methodical is to develop ways 
and means for carrying plans forward lo realization. 

System and method are not to be judged by external signs only. 
To illustrate : A cei'tain school superintendent reads all his earliest 
norniDg's mail carefully and answers within a day all of it that deserves 

> TboK who obfKl lo the ioKnii at nluulon in (he oamploiiaii of (hcii boudi. fail U 
aWn« xhe pnndi>le, " I'ul younoir in hit plao*-** That inlerfil oujttil lo be iDkly for the 
cilucaiionat wcUiirc ul the cauuDttuily, uvi ogl lu iht 1<4>( Cor Ihv pcnonat ««ir*FC of tha 
ku^nnifiniCDl. 
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■a. All the ml of the in.vi in allowed to accumulate to be Mfted 
over when oppoitunity oflTeft, Haptra and school tcportt are allowed 
to accumiibte ^lIho, At ccrt.iii) linica, one might suppose tint everylhia); 
was in the height of disorder ; but there no-er i* real disorder. Every 
wccli his fccrcury clean up evcr>-lhing, Aling what U important, and 
throwitig away the rest. 

The city school superialendcot who in the present age attempu 
penonally to Tead all ol lib mail, to see all of his visitors, and to 
transact all of the business that comes to his ofllce, without a secreury 
or with one, will never lind lime la vi^il schools and lu hold teachers' 
incciinj!*. A good administrative sjslcm involvct neglect of the less 
important in order to dol thoroughly witli the more important. 

7. The scvenlh principle of successful administration is 
courage, the courage of the strong heart, the definite will, 
the clear and wise head. Courage is half of every battle, 
and fortitude the rest. It is well to be courageous even in 
the unessential so as to keep in training for the time when 
courage is demanded for success in thlpgs essential.' 

To Illustrate: A school gupcrintcndcnl was urged by his instruction 
committee to choose between two candidatoi for a certain position. 
Mot feeling assured which was the tiellur, he threw the choice hack 
'ttpon the laymen, who misundei^lotid hU indecision of mind for 
cQwardice of heart. He was never aftcmard ssked lo make a choice. 
He had thereby abnc^led the first right of the superinicndcncy. the 
right to select those by whose results he himself was ceruin to be 
judged. He refused (o make the choice because he feared his own 
judgment. Such a man cannot be a superintendent in reality. The 
courageous do not long remain clerks; the limid can be nothing else. 

It IK a misfortune thai ihe tendency of the nanow, traditional, free 
common education is lo make school superintendents of men who are 
inclined to let others decide (or ihem. Their Judgments are not only 
poor, but are also timidly advanced. No stronger argument c%n be 
adduced for a broad, pmgrcssiv'c education than that it trains the judg- 
mcnl and quickens the self-reliance of the students. 
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8. In the present condition of American free common 
education, the next principle of a sound business adminis- 
tration by A superintendent — namely, to trust subordi- 
nitcs wisely but sufTiciently — is very difficult to carry 
out. 

Every nchoal superintendent who has over twenty-five or thirty 
leachen iieetU nt least one secrt'Lary, who nuy or may not be a stcnog- 
n|Aer and a bookkeeper. To this secretary or office clerk may be 
■ulgBed ihew duties : namely: — 

I. To be in the office when the superintendent is out of it. so as to 
be ahle to aniwcr the questions of visitors and telephone calls, and 10 
tell where Ihc luperiniendent may be found.' 

II. To open ihc mail and to record and file bills and olher docu- 
ments of value, some of which shojdd go immediately to the clerk of the 
board of education. 

III. To write by dictation most of the correspondence, thus saving 
the more valuable time of the superintendent so that he may supervise 
Ihc schools by actual visitation. The letters can be written when the 
BU|icrlntendent is out of the office and can be looked over and signed 
upon hiK return. 

IV. To manifold examination and test papers, rules and regulations, 
notices of meclinss, and Rencral directions. 

V. To serve .1* messenger upon various errands. 

VI. To verify the contents of packages of books and supplies, and 
to approve or disapprove bills, upon reference of any discrepancies to 
the superintendent,' 

SliniUrly, the school superintendent should turn the conduct of 
deUlls over to the principals and supervisors. 

M^uy otherwise good superintendents f^l in this respect. "We can* 
not do two things well M once," and "One nail drives out another," 

I Ns public Khsol rratam on be bran|hl up ts ibc modeni itandiid unltu ill af ih* 
Hhoob ■» tonnecwd by idrphnnc linci with iKc tfStrtl iIm iiiiKrlnlxidiMil. A Iclephanc 
laf ImawdUi* tmifann'f* l4iw>*n t4ip.<frib>n uid priodpsU ii mon im^foiiant ihui ■ fypc- 
wfhtv §01 totnBfnmhiKrt mnJ t^yet nfu<:h lime jnd iPABy m»iAt««. On«n pri^npt infor- 
■uliof> pttmila, ocil I'llklKfe, ytiompi action, lh« vtlu* of «rhi(h may bt rtiy grtiL 

*ThA«c1ury bvlonRi inihr UrgvtLhiLnltf IbCBpeciBl deiadrniia^it of ihe board of fduotiaii. 
Mil in Llllti of mtdium iiie io ihe oinu ot ihc cleik nf ihe bourd of tduulian. Bui (n ibt 
•millM icluil •TiiaoH iicsmc* manor lei* viihin ihe idmiauUiilvc provluicol itwMlMol 
tup*nnund*nL 
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^^|^B|H|lites that every adminUtvator ougtit to olraervc by giving detail* 

H 9- It is a sound principle of good school administration 

■ to mean to neglect nothing. Undoubtedly, the best ad- 
H mmistrators do neglect much ; but this is only for want of 
H time, not from carelessness. The very details that are 
H turned over to others must be kept within the vision ; and 

■ to them attention must occasionally be given to see that 
I the subordinate does not neglect them. It may indeed be 
I said that the most successful administrators are those who 
I least neglect details. However, it will invariably be found 
H that such administrators employ very competent subordi- 
I nates. 

I The special weakness to-day is not in the class rooms, 
I but in the offices of the principals, supervisors, and super- 

■ intcndcnts. Promoted as most of them arc after long 
service in the ranks, moat SHper\ising officers care too 
much about details. On the other hand, some supervisors 

■ fail for want of sufficient knowledge of details. One of 
the reprehensible practices of economical boards is to 
make young college graduates without experience princi- 

IVpals of schools. 
** A good school superintendent keeps himself in touch 
with every part of his work. The day that some teacher 
says, "The superintendent seems to know nothing about 
my work in Grade II arithmetic or physical training,*' that 

I day the superintendent may arrive and discuss the matter 
with knowledge at least adequate to satisfy the require- 
ments of the teacher. 
la The next principle of a good school administrator 
is "to be no respecter of persons." He is indeed a re- 
specter of board members because they hold governmental 
power, not because they arc rich or influential as private 
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citizens. He is a respecter of [larents because he is the 
shepherd of all their children. Bui a good school super- 
intendent proceeds impartially in the conduct of all his 
public business. He retains no poor teachers, however 
near they may be to himself as friends, however strong 
they may be in the politics of a ward or of a church. He 
makes war for his schools to get all their enemies out of 
positions in which they can do the schools harm, knowing 
that to injure the schools is to reduce society to lower 
levels. He consults truth and justice, not expediency. He 
uses expediency as a means to effect the ends of truth and 
justice, but never considers untruth or dishonesty expedi- 
ent for any cause. 

He is nvitlier cruel nor unwisely kind. From pity, he is not misled 
into injusiicG to the school children and youth intnisted to his care. 
The poor girl who is "only a high school graduate" but wishes to 
leach so as to help hrr widowed mother, the girl who is indeed often 
with us, touches his human sympathy. He is rcudy to help her to go 
to normal school or in cnllrgc ; but he will not help her to the harm of 
others. The man who h.xs failfd as a lawyer or minister or mechanical 
engineer and who is now anxious to leach, liads the presumplioD of the 
supcrinlendenl against him rather than for him. The youth just out of 
college, who desiies to leach for a year or two, so 35 to save some 
money for a start in a law school, does not interest the school superin- 
tendent suiificiently to permit him to make of a high school position a 
'■ sleppicg-slone to higher ihings," ' unless it be to the higher things 
within the profession of teaching, such as postgraduate courses, or 
better positions. To the competent and faithful school superintendent 
there is nothing higher than education, though at the present time there 

< Thli wii nM 4lvoyi Kt The Egypiuin pnEsthooit vhich ruled la miny nillcnniutiu until 
ihc wanioi &7niuii iniradfiJ and coniiucml liie tanil, was ■ 1a«:SiEiK tttorrfllOfl. Hcrben 
SpetUKr It quite wrons in atiigTiing m the cictcy 41 prieaM the oiigln it all Lhc praf<uiof». 
Tlul otifin WAfc in Ibe tlcr^y u ivachevi, Krum Ic^hins, nil profeitioni; have bevn dilfeRa- 
vqvd tincB mun bvciupc miia. Ffom (cchinj;, cencwcfl "lay b]r day, all pi^ttaioat ■« now 
crraled, ThiA aife. rpo. will p^w. jind rdu-hinu wiW tttum ^ i» cnm aa the fnaiher, ihc 
fiMUr^ttUher, uf all the aiu and kdciitLcs. ih« oiirHof «]J wLidom, Jnut w^t ■ L«acti«rr 
Eirety ^nal Icddu <£ toea Ihh bevn awntially « wscheri 
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are several other professions tlial -'iiay" belter ihan teaclitDg. The 
school gupcrin lender) I forwiirds no man's Interest, no wonun's cause. 
He has never any other end in view ihan the good of the puptls ID bis 
schools and ihc welfare of humanity, lie canslantly searches his mind 
and his soul that nothing else enter In. Olberwise, a school superin* 
teadent hctmys a sacred trtisl> 

II. A competent administrator administers wisely his 
own time. Probably he decides that he must vi.sit al least 
one school each day, must conduct so many teachers' 
meetings each month, mu»t have such and such office 
hours, must prepare such and such reports, must do so 
much studying that the reservoir will have at least as 
much inlet as outlet, must set a.side such and such times 
for teachers to consult him freely, must give a certain 
amoiuit of time to calls upon board members, and must 
attend to the mail and go to the office with regularity. 

By way of suggt^ton some such program as this is mapped out : — 

Reci;lar Weekly Routixb 

Monday, Wednesday, and Friday : Office from 8 to to a.m. 
Toesday and Thursday : Vixii Rchools from 9 a.m. to 13 m. 
Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday : Office from J to 4 p.m. 
Friday: Office houra reserved for teachm, from 3 lo ; p.m. 
Wednesday : From j : m. throughout d.-iy. remain at home for study. 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings: Commillcc meetings. Calls OD 
business upon board members and other officials. 



RROUtJtlt MOXTHl.r ROUTtNX 

One Thursday each monili visit «rhooU of other niunicipaliticfl. 

Two Tuesdays each month at 4 t-.M,, ]jrincipals' meetings. 

Two Tuesdays for other regular meetings with teacherv 

All grade meetings and all fciculty meetings will avoid Tuesday so 
that the superintendent rtiay at hb option and convenience a>m<; to 
such meetbfp. 
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One ifternooA and evening, at leut. mi aside for piepaniioD and 
Utefld.tiice at the rcgul.-u monllily meeting or the board of education.' 

Id addition, the superintendent provide* for his nail, unless absent 
fforn (lie city, lie providci aIkci for the syntcmatic preinuiion of 
bulletins for teachers, cunsulution with supaviton, and review of 
reportt tent 10 parents. 

Such. In meic uulline. la a tentative suggestion of routine duties. 
In addition, the competent admiiustrator keeps clearly In mlud lib 
dutiu that are not loutinc. Among these are committee meetings, 
more or Icsx irregular, reports to special and regular committees, sta- 
tistics and statements and corresiKindcnce for the pul>lic prcM, investi- 
gation and coniiideritiau of parents' complainli. pupils' truancies and 
other misdemeanors, enfurcement of compulsor)' education laws, dianges 
la State laws, tcaclicrs' licenses, appointments, transfers, promotions, 
fUiduTges, changes in text-books, modiltcaiions of courses of study, 
SVUdng free school and free public lecture aAaiis, entrance require- 
meata for college, the mcclings of teachers' associations of county, 
Stathand nation, and in siiccial cases, advising pupils un their affairs of 
business or of further study when about to leave school. 

Besides this public work, there is a great deal of optional work that 
is professional yet partly private as well as public, such as writing papets 
for educational as>iociations,' and articles for educational publications. 

12. The List pi'inciple of sound administration includes 
ptinctuality. promptness, and reliability. To meet appoint- 
ments, to do things on time or ahead of time, to do what 
is requested or expected : this i,s character. Fortunately, 
in tliis respect most school administrators excel, as they do 
in system and method. 

' An arTiml vrprrtrfict In ihv icKwift oT tli dllfennl Stutu. *lt. Ohb. MuuFbuwm, 
PriifnylviniA, NeliruliB. New York, and New JctkCy, Uld no AcquvuiUWCC *UH m«n in 
actrl^r evtry ^i>lc in tht ITninn. unite in cnntmininE ma lo My pLiialir to til |ien<fiii who 
ihlnli of un.^uViQ| u become Khoot iiri>criii{enJenik. ihii (be work ii quanuEaiiTely 
heavf. No mm on tucocd in il who c^onof woik eaiily wiA cotnionshlj iwetrc oi the 
fogrmn hniiri Unm t t.M lo lor.H, Bihl fa4fp 4 mmoff oT hf^llli wlillf 40 JoiliiE l«v huD' 
dred Akyt in (Iv yeir, iiid jiui in riDni Ave meLjETii Tioiin' daily wurk one bundled d>y& mnte 
Tliit ia the minimum lime rcijuiml foe the ditiina^r (niblic ipnrtt of urj^ »ucc*wful auptnn- 
nndtm known 10 me m nny mmmunUy with (t^iVf or more i««h«n. 

' The itenenL public i* in error in aiipv***"]! 'kai >neb popcrt are of pccuninty prafil- 
Vcry few if^paker, at wrtnn ufwn educaivinal inpia KCAivc aaj toAp*ntatioD thaivfat 
It Is cuiloinary u> ttpty ir^tilinje eiptnac^ 
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r Every one of these principles is essential to a great 
success in school administration.' 
In the course of a lifetime of service even the successful 
superintendent meets with an occasional serious reverse.' 
Upon such occasions most men in the superintcndency go 
down never to reappear as heads of school systems. The 
ablest men in the profession do not tell much about their 
^ defeats, but the principles of their action and conduct at 
H such times may be seen. The strong man can do more for 
school progress with a bare majority facing a hostile mi- 

Inority than with a unanimous board. Very likely he has 
made enemies (not to say opponents) because of his very 
strength. In the man who is successfully riding out the 
storm may be seen coolness, composure, self-reliance, and an 
apparent frankness that hides a real reticence. He, not the 

I weaker man who at such a time would resign, is the one who 
in the reaction to come can do most for the schools. That 
will be a fortunate day for American education when to 
resign in the face of defeat will be taken as an admission 
of error, not as an assertion of superior merit, as it is now 
frequently supposed to be. The educator, like the lawyer 
and the doctor, should go to a community meaning to find 
his life work there. It is the men of long tenures who are 
doing the great construction work in the superintcndency.* 

III. The Affairs op the Principal 

The duties of the principal and the plan of the adminis- 
tration of a school growing out of those duties are created 

* ror ilwir tpfrliuifufi ID iijpfr^Lton And prttK>|i*t<. i4«Ch*ptvn VI and VII 

* Ok •DperinMudnl unci uld to anoibci. " I t«ri ukid ny bMnl fet anyihlBC Ihu I 
did aol E«C" To <hii ihv othft i«|i1i«d more tbrc*dljr Ihu palildy, fVt b* kocv tb« bcti, 
** And «liM dU TOO "*• uk Ah > * 

* IlilaaB bwdlf be uktfi im> brotdly, li Uwldcm bHi (w ihe man himwU lomiki ■ 
thtitxt Uld •ddun bni tat ilie oinununii). TTiMi oaj be eiupilani. Iiui ihi (lionplt auti 
U» (ha Ucl !■ Oi« n^lu tLiudud ot A((ip>n. ■ 
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and governed by the relxtions sustained by the principal 
As a general fact in American communities, principals of 
schools have been longer in the particular office than the 
superintendent. In short, the superintendent inherits most 
of the principals together with most of the teachers. From 
this fact, friction not infrequently results, and can be 
remedied only where the superintendent is a man of 
distinctly higher ability and broader scholarship with a 
stronger personality than the principals. 

The relations of the principal are with the superin- 
tendent, the supervisors, the board of education, the 
parents, the children, and lastly, with the community 
generally.' 

The first administrative feature of the position of the 
principal is that he is conspicuously before the public as 
the educator. He holds a permanent position and is 
brought into daily and constant contact with parents. 
His first object, therefore, should be to sustain harmonious 
relations between the school and the home, that Is, be- 
tween the teachers and the parents and the children. To 
this object he should give his primary attention. Conse- 
quently, he should regard the calls of parents at the school, 
and of himself and his teachers at the home, as matters of 
paramount importance. So long a& the American public 
school is public, that is, open to all visitors, this publicity 
is for the principal its chief feature. Nothing in a school 
system causes more trouble than for a principal to be dis- 
agreeable or tactless in dealings with the parents who send 
children to school and with the children themselves. 

The first principle in dealing with these adults is to give 
them adequate time to state the cause of their visit when 
the cause is to present a complaint. In a sense, the 

II ■ Intbc dupiEt u|ion ~ 'the Princlptlihip " ihe« niaiiont •!« fullr dlicuuel, 
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pnncipal is judge, jury, and executioner, in such cases, fw 
lew parents arc inclined to appeal to the superintendent or 
to the board of education. A full hearing and an impartial 
decision are, therefore, requisite. 

The next matter that should concern the principal In his 
dealings with parents is to try to bring them to as favor- 
able an opinion of the school as possible. It may, indeed, 
be said that a school is popular or not, in the degree in 
which the principal of that school is popular. This popu- 
larity docs not by any means involve the surrender of the 
fundamental principles of education. On the contrar)-, it 
depends almost entirely upon the display by the principal 
of a knowledge of the foundation elements. Besides ap- 
pearing to be what he ought to be, an educator, the princi- 
pal should be very courteous in all dealings, thoroughly 
polite, not merely by disposition but also in manner. 

The third relation of the principal, in the order of its 
importance, is his, or her. relation to the teachers. This 
should be manifestly a relation of help rather than of 
criticism ; that is, the purpose of the criticism should be 
help. The average American teacher in school systems 
with principals is a young woman who needs help. Some- 
times she docs not know this fact, but generally she is all 
too conscious of it, and therefore very sensitive. On the 
other hand, the average principal is a person of mature 
years and therefore enabled by experience to give help. 

The fourth relation of the principal is to the board o( 
education. This relation must be taken as oflicial rather 
than personal. It is to the body of men charged by law 
with oversight of the principal's duties regarding the man- 
agement of the school. 

To illustrate : In town and dty school systems where there i« a Irec 
text-book lift, the prindtnl u the pcnan on wbom miut &U moit of the 
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dutiu vkh re^d to recofflmendlng, securing, and distributing the 

lext-bc)okji, the sUtioncrj', And the olhcr »uj>|>lien. 

In the performance of the duties growing out of these 
relations, the imncipal shouM be prompt, methodical, and 
explicit. In the office of the superintendent and of the 
clerk of the board of education, those principals secure 
good reputations whose work is done with regularity. 
They are known as reliable men and women. 

Promptness is almost equally important. The principal 
who executes an order immediately upon receiving it is the 
one who is known as efficient. 

To illustraU: la a school system with five, or twenty-live, or fifty 
princip^s, there arc always some who are taggAfds. When a board of 
education issues a resolulion, there arc always some who cannot find 
time to carry out its requirements until a week or two has passed al^er 
all the others have accomplished its diteciions. Such principals are not 
the ones for whom the board of educaiton is enthusiastic in making an 
effort to raise salaries, to strengthen tenure, or lo secure pensions when 
disabled. 

Fifth : In these business affairs, the principal who makes 
the fullest and the clearest reports is the one who renders 
in that respect the most satisfactory service. There are 
always some principals in every school system whose work 
is better in this respect than the superintendent or the 
board of education expecL 

To illustrate; In a certjjn school system, the board of education 
desired to get information regarding the ages of all the school cliitdreo. 
One principal made an extremely valuable report by dividing all the chil- 
dren up into sejics, nationalities, and grades, and by showing as a result 
that the male children of certain nationaltiies averaged younger in grade 
Iban any other children, while the female diildren of another nationality 
supplied the greatest proportion of those whose progress was retarded- 
Further analysis of this same r<.-]ior1 showed that all the girls i>f this 
nationality were doing heavy domestic work at home and were therefore 
too tired to do their school work well. 
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The main quality required nf principals' for the proper 
and successful performance of their duties is that composite 
quality commonly known as thoroughness. It must be re- 
membered that the principal is the pillar of the arch of a 
modern school system, — fortunate is that community which 
has good principals in all its schools. EspeciaUy fortunate 
is that school system in which, in every school, there is 
a competent principal without the additional obligations of 
a regular full day class teacher. 

OccajtioruJIy, a very ncrioug qucxlian m to the powen of the boud 
and ol lh« superiolendcnl or pnDci]ial may arUe. LegMy, in moit 
SUIFs All the real power ii in ll»^ board. Customarily, much of the 
power U really exercised by ihu buperinteiident and princlpil. Ta 
illustrate: A high school principal refused to obey the tesolulion of the 
board to grxni a diploma to a certain pupil, who was forced to take the 
document unsigned by the educator. He contended (and public opin- 
Ux supported him) that whatever the bw miKht be. the slgruitiuea et 
IbeofGcersof the ljo;ird were elfcctlve merely as certifying to ihcaulhor- 
hy of the principaJ in the hiRh school. AKain : In the absence of any 
moluiloD and between bo;ird meeiia^, the Buperintendcnt in an emer- 
gency. 10 protect a principal, suspended two insubordinate teachers and 
tr^insfcrred three *ho were disloyal. At the following board meeting, 
Actions developed, and by a nurow majority his order wax rei-ukcd and 
bcfaitiMelf cciMurtd; to <dl of which he replied, ** 1 have no IcjptI autbor- 
ily to do anything, but to>morrow 1 *hail exceed my authority as usual," 
It is certainly an anomalou* poMtion to be required to produce results 
and yet to have abtoluicly no legal pawen. Here, as everywhcfc, the 
nfi; principle is to obey public opinioo, which is sirongcr than any board 
that undertakes to oppose the dictates of sound comtnon sense. Wlien 
education has won ihc recognition necessary for il to do its work, as 
civill/^tlon require*, tbe legal authority of educators will be fairly 
conunensuratc wllli our retponsihilities. 

■ Vat man druQad duawon of ibe priocipsl. mCblipHr VII,/qA>«,«D4CWC(9 
SiJ^tli, QupiM IIL 
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* 

There arc several differences between a very poor 
school system and a very good one. I state them not in 
the order of their importance but in their historical order 
of causation. In their order of importance, by far the 
greatest of the differences is in the teaching, that is, in the 
quality of the teachers. Vet no city can transform itscU 
immediately from 3 poor educational condition to a good 
one by revolutionizing its teaching body. It cannot do 
this because it never knows how to do it, and it is never 
willing to do it. Further, if a city with a hundred poor 
teachers, worth, say, two hundred and fifty dollars a year 
each, should suddenly decide to get a teaching force worth 
eight hundred dollars a year as an average per teacher, 
it would not know how to get such teachers. Who would 
select them ? Who b to select a competent superintendent 
who, in turn, will select competent subordinates ? 

The historical order in which good schools are secured 
is a zigzag, like all progress, and is as follows; namely: — 




Honey (more of it and more wisely expended). 
Supen-isioa (more and better). 
Mon^ (morc^ etc.). 
Administration (better). 
Teactiing (better, and more of ll). 
Money (more, etc.). 

Course of study (broadened and improved). 
Money (more. etc.). 
Text-books (tnoie and better). 
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Honey (more, etc.)- 

Building* (belter). 

Money (more, elc.)- 

Equipment (more, and better). 

Money (mom, etc.). ' 

Then repeat. 

Continue to repeat to the end of time. 

The initial movement, more money, and a desire for 
etter conduct of the schools, must come from the people. 

nless there is a substantial and a spontaneous effort bjf 
the community to get belter schools, there can be found no 
■ay for any individuals, whether private citizens or public 
officeholders, to secure for the community better schools. 

The history of progress is frequently this : — 

The people become conscious of the fact that they want 
better schools, and they propose to get a belter school 
superintendent. To this end, they select a new board of 
education. After two or three years, the board becomes 
an anti-present-incumbcnt board and discharges the in- 
cumbent. It then tries to lind a better school superintend- 
ent. Meanwhile, the people begin to talk about " spending 
more money for the schools, if necessiary." This is said 
very quietly, but it is meant strongly. When the board 
lias been wise enough to recognize among the candidates 
the man who is really better than the former superintend- 
ent, progress begins. The people back the progressive 
maiL' 

In the good superintendent, skill in supervision is more 
important than ability in administration.' One is art, the 
other is power. SupcrxHsion is professional ; administra- 
tion is universal. SupervHsion is an educational matter. 



> The voter of Lhc tuirenoleadenr wbo hu Ibc lupport <4 iba pannu li miHndblc. 
Cht^tl V. " T^c SupcnalcpJcnl,* 
^^ ■ The (ubjKi et k^niiBlilrMlaa u <luk vilh is Chapwi HI, " AdmiiualnUan." 
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a specialty; administration is business management, an 
executive quality. Supervision is an acquirement; ad- 
ministration is largely a native quality. More superintend- 
ents, supervisors, and principals (nil in their administrative 
than in their supervisory duties. A greater percentage 
of men fail in business than in any of the professions. It 
is not true that the ability tu administer well cannot be 
acquired, but must be native; yet it is true that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to acquire. The matter of supervision 
is scarcely as much a matter of ability as of knowledge 
used wisely and skillfully. There arc many men "born" 
to administer affairs, there are none " born " to supervise 
schools," 

Before discussing supervision as such, it is necessary to 
dispose of prejudices, to the effect that supervising officers, 
whether superintendents, principals, or supervisors, are 
higher than teachers. They are not necessarily higher 
in character, ability, energy, or scholarship, though they 
usually receive more money. In the present economic 
regime, we talk of "compensation." weighing out money, 
that is, material things, over against spiritual ideas. It is 
well for educators, who always are the dispensers of cul- 
ture, and who often are and always ought to be the leaders 
of tliought. to consider carefully this matter of the rela- 
tions of supervisors and class instructors. 

No doubt our nation is, in a sense, recapitulating the 
histories of most other nations. In a sense, our democracy 

■ We an t^dE in ihu %te mwy cnniiptcuaiti lr>mnc«i In the secon*] «nd third £«Hr- 
irlont of Iho rik.h thir no la pravF the difGculiy. yet the pnciicat ccilBlniy, of the poui, 
failily of leamini; how to Adminiilor sreai prnp«ni<«. " Ffnm thin it«v« toihiii (l«wt Lo 
ihr« generarionf " it no lotiBer (me. To iivuid tL. Irtia the uint '.ui4 i]]iui;Slrrb) tu buil- 
n«i4. yFiT tder yeir. tintil 1>iey aci^iiite the ahilily la m^nai^e ^loperTy, To make ) good 
(a1> lupeilntandent. iiie Rood B'ltPTal native ihtlLiy, a thomuirh generat edii<:a1i'>i«, «ame 
•peciil tr«inlnK. ■ few ynn ip the ctiti moin. ■ fpw ye4n mon in the |iriDf1pflUlnp, maA 
half ft Aam in m antall *uperin1«adency Thua, nine Itmn tnit of ten, u thirly^lin n 
btrr yunafage. the niccen*Cu\ lupcrinundmi i> nadb 
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may even now be in process of transformation into a feudal 
State by reason of its economic social relations. Uiiquea- 
tiouably, some of our business leaders are now working to 
that end. But the fancy of others that wc are to become, 
not an industrial feudal State, but a communistic State, has 
quite as many facts for its support. Trades unionism, 
if successful, can result only tn giving all workers equal 
livings, and in making the State' the owner of all wealth- 
producing property. 

This matter concerns educators personally and also as 
Ihe builders of the nation. A very important reason why 
competent superintendents cannot accomplish more in their 
management of schools is because of the proper dislike of 
authority felt by all teachers. In these pages, I have 
necessarily used the words " superior " and " subordinate." 
There is no other way to express the relations of superin- 
tendent, principal, and class teacher. But it is only in a 
certain respect that the principal is subordinate to the 
superintendent and superior to the class teacher. This 
respect is administrative and supervisory, not necessarily 
intellectual and moral, as will appear upon consideration. 

The consciences of our forefathers, upon their awaken- 
ing to the great democratic ideas of liberty, equality before 
the law, and opportunity for all, knew that public intelli- 
gence is essential to the preservation of free institutions. 
Whatever is done by reason of instinct or of conscience is 
likely to be done without full knowledge of the real needs 
to be met and of the ways to meet them. When democ- 
racy decreed the free school for all children, it failed at 
first to discern that the school must be not only free 
but compulsory, not for children only, but for youth also. 
Democracy saw at first only the teacher in the class room 

1 1 uHihcvard >Mn In lu cn'aiiini m (loliilnl KJtnc*. lonrlni nil ronni of pmninifnt. 
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with the childreo, and long failed to see the teacher in 
course of preparatioD, the teacher being assisted to reach 
alt children, the teacher bciag wisely selected and set to 
giving instruction in the most important matters. 

Here supervision enters in, creating the nonnal school, 
securing State legislation for compulsory education, select- 
ing the teacher, and arranRing the course of study. Here 
supervision defines its own function: "I am the inter- 
mediary between the schools and democrac}'. I see and 
tell the truth about the education of individuals. I per- 
suade society to seek its largest good." 

The forces of capitalism may be tending to make a 
society that will illustrate a social geometry of the vertical 
plane, — an aristocracy above, in the middle the classes, 
and the masses beneath. People are already talking of the 
grades, high and low. of individuals, of families, of occu- 
pations and professions. We people of the schools are 
ourselves talking after this fashion, disputing whether 
teacher, instructor, educator, educationist, supervisor, or 
superintendent be the tenn highest in dignity, discussing 
whether principal or supervisor be entitled by rank to 
higher "pay." 

On the other side of modern society, the forces of labor 
arc warring to make a society of the horizontal plane. 
"All men are created equal," says the great Declaration. 
Theretorc, let all men in all respects be equal, taking 
ortlers from none, tfiving orders to none, deciding every- 
thing by majority vote. Some of us in the schools are 
enKUKod in this war (it may be unwisely), urging the crea- 
tion ol councils ol tciichcra to supplement superintendents 
■ml |trlncl|iAl*. trying to make these officers, who are only 
now (>»iH|>lnK (n»m bcioR clerks «f the boards of educa- 
Ihut, In |>«it At least, ciciks for the teachers. 
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This warfare of the vertical and horizontal plnnes, of 
feudalism and of coromuoism, is renewing and improving 
our democracy. It generates a social geometry of the 
sphere, which has neither top nor bottom ; which has, in- 
deed, no levels. No one can turn thb democratic social 
universe upside down because we are all inside of iL We 
do rot know where the center of it is ; we cannot locate 
its axis of rotation. All that we do know, or can know, is 
that the groups of the various communities, of the various 
social institutions, of the various vocations and avocations, 
form, as it were, separate solar systems, different vortices 
within the stellar spaces. 

In this social universe, the teacher of the class room is 
nearer the home and the parent than is the teacher in the 
office, but is not so near to the government and the politi- 
mns. No one knows which is higher in rank and dignity, 
or which serves his day and generation more and belter. 
\Vc know that, in the economic vertical plane, the super- 
intendent has the larger income of material goods. This 
is so, however, not because he is higher as a teacher, but 
folely because he is supposed to have administrative ability, 
which, being highly valued En the world of business, is not 
abundant in the educational market.' 

]| may be answered that the ability (o leach is equally rare. Thla 
may be Ime. bul the superinlendent is supposed to havu both llie ability 
to teach aad the ability to adniLal<iier afliilrs. He is a school sysWm 
manafjiet, that is, supervisor, tuchcr, and admiaisttaior, all combined 
harmoniously. 

As admini-ttrators and superwsors, the superintend- 
ent and the principal arc set in authority over the 
teachers. As teachers, however, their relation with the 
llass teachers has no trace of authority. It is this feature 

> Sa OupUr XVt, " Siliiy, Tenun, and CctiifioM." 
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of the Kuperintendency that has confused many communt- 
tics and indeed whole States. 

To illustrate : In a oertain dly the nchool mperinteodent, who dMircd 
to ffve some iDfonnation regarding a candidate for a leaching position, 
was orderud out of the boatd with these words, " Go back to the schools 
where you belong." Similarly, at a certain public meeting in another 
community, a school sui>erintendcnt who had become very influential in 
all pubhc at&irs, was angrily addressed by a fellow-citizen as follows ; 
* Gel out of here. Teacliers have no business to try lo boss us. You 
stay with your children." la each case, the superintendent was evi- 
dently regarded simply as tlie equal of all other teachers; he ins not 
looked upon as supervisor and iidnilnistrator. There are only a few 
Atnerican communities in which many ctlixens do not suppose, "of 
course," that the superintendent go^ lo school when the children do 
aod goes home when lliey do, and has all the school holidays and vaca- 
tions for recreation, In the degree in which a teacher is solely an 
instructor and in which a principal or a superintendent is solely an 
inspector of classes, in that degree he is a: school only when the chil- 
dren are. 



It is an educational tendency in these times to exalt the 
supervisory duties of the superintendency and of the prin- 
cipalship and to debase the administrative. This is a 
healthful reaction from the conditions of the period when 
superintendents and principals spent their days in their 
offices, making examination papers and writing reports. 
The office superintendent is not directly superintending 
classes, but administering affairs. He is issuing orders, 
not getting direct information, and in person making direct 
suggestions and giving direct help. The tendency now 
is to praise the man who lives with the children because, 
by logical inference, he loves them. This is the superin- 
te'ndent who is a magnified teacher, and therefore easily 
comprehended by most laymen, who. being themselves 
mechanics and clerks, cannot comprehend the functions of 
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administrators, and who, in their childhood days, saw 
teachers often and the superintendent only when he visited 
their class rooms as a supervisor. 

The hope of good schools in America lies in preserving 
the two diverse qualities, the sijper\'isory and the adminis- 
trative, the professional and the business, in the one super- 
intendent. Yet it should be said, " If a small city must 
choose, let it take a man who is a good supcr\'isor first," 
for administrative ability is of less importance. Only men 
of genius are equally good as 8Ui>ervisors and as adminis* 
trators. Rather let the board of control in the city that 
needs a new school superintendent decide which qualities 
it needs more, the administrative or the supervisory. 

To be explicit ; The superinlendent who is sirunger as an iKliiiiDla< 
Uator than as a supervisor will present new resulis more quickly vvea 
Id the itricily educational matters, — the course of study, the improve- 
menl of the teacliiDg force, the diauges In lext-boolcs. — and will im- 
prove the discipline, morate, and etprii dt (orps more positively. He 
win concern himself about dcw buildings, s.-initntian. repairs, school 
appropriations, teachers' salaries, political relation!:, and similar half* 
profcMional, half-businc» matters. He will effect the revolution 
specdi]y. But it may not be quite the revolution desired. 

He is the sort of man to be taken (when no genius appears) by com- 
iDunltie* in these conditions ; namely : — 

I. The community with very poor schools that has suddenly ^troused 
itsdf and dtain-s immediiiie reform. 

II. The community with many schools and an extended courte- 

III. The communily thai has great and peculiar difficulties, such 
a;, partisanship upon the board, very low appropriations, poor school 
attendance with many iniancies, factory employment of chlldien under 
the school age limit, religious controvcnies in the communily, schools 
aoder extremely diverse conditiotu, local schools without competent 
supefvi;iin){ prindpalu,' poor school accommodations. 

IV. The communily thai desires immediate advertisement as having 
exceptionally good adiooki. 

> Sb ChapMc V], " The Princi^itaip * 
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The man who » stronger as an administrator than as a 
supervisor is the man lor such communities. What com- 
munities ought to select the man who is stronger as a 
super\'isor than as an administrator will appear after a 
careful consideration of what supervision, philosophically 
^e^iewed, really ts, and what in its practical applications 
it ought to be. 

I. Supervision is overseeing. It is standing upon the 
height and looking across to the horizon. It is taking a 
broad view, the general view, and seeing the back, and 
middle grounds as well as the foreground with its details. 
It is knowing that the school is within the community, and 
observing its area and liniitationB. It is comprehending 
that free common education is but one great form of the 
activities of the nation, the form that prepares for all other 
worthy activities, and that wars against all unworthy activi- 
ties. Good supervision is never petty, but always generous 
in aim, in extent, and in nature. 

z. Supervision is " overlooking " in a humorous sense. 
The good supervisor is always charitable. He is able to 
neglect details in the interest of the whole. A mere detail 
has no right to be made into a "stone of stumbling" and 
"a rock of offense." The good supervisor thinks very 
often of the thirteenth chapter of a great teacher's letter 
to his coworkers at Corinth. For good supervision " suflcr- 
eth long and is kind, ts not puffed up, is not easily pro- 
voked, thinketh no evi!, endureth all things, never failcth." 
It is far better to tolerate small deficiencies than to make a 
great enemy. 

This principle is especially applicable to those well- 
regulated school systems in which at the end of the second 
year of successful teaching or successful ser\'ice as prin- 
cipal or supervisor, the incumbent receives a permanent 
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appointment. There and everywhere a good supervisor 
realizes that far more can be accomplished by encouraging 
the good and suggesting the better, than by denouncing 
the bad, the weak, and the foolish.' Sometimes he must 
remove error, but he always docs it in such a kind manner 
and with such sincere frankness that no possible dislike 
can follow with cause. 

3. Supervision is insight. It is keen vision that looks 
into the heart of men, women, children, and affairs, and 
sees truth. Good supervision aims at truthfulness. The 
good supervisor never blinks at facts, never swallows state- 
ments whole, lest he be fed upon fictions. Good super- 
vision is systematic and scienlttic observation of realities. 
It utilizes parents' complaints, teachers* meetings, rumors, 
as the clews to investigations. A good supervisor is ofteu 
ulent about the facts he knows. Truthfulness is not neces- 
sarily tnith-teliing, truth-emptying-ness. Truthfulness is 

.knowing the truth, and sincerely utilizing that knowledge. 
A good supervisor is hungry for facts by which to inform 
himself correctly and adetjuately, rather than to expose to 
the world the errors and deficiencies of colleagues, who, what- 
ever their deficiencies, are generally as earnest as himself. 

4. Supervision is vision in the old and beautiful sense 
of seeing things invisible. "And their old men shall 
dream dreams and their young men shall see visions." 
Blessed is the community in whose schools are old men 
and women, who as teachers sttll dream dreams of earthly 
paradises, and young men and women who have learned 
to sec visions of golden heavens. "The new heaven and 
the new earth " come only for those and by those whose 
spiritual life is quick and strong. 

The good supcr%'isor, knowing the real, works for the 

• Sm Chapui XVI, "3«l>ty. Ttnun. ud CcnifioM.' 
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ideal. Neither he nor his teachers nor his communily will 
ever sec the ideal education ; but unless he has visions of 
it there will be no progress* where he tabors, however hard 
he may labor. Without this vision, the superintendent 
has no power with cither his board or his community. 
That was a great saying of America's greatest seer, — 
Of what use is your speech "when what you are thunders 
in my ears?"' One's ideals are largely inferred from 
his acts. 

5. And supervision is foresight. The good supervisor 
sees ahead, near ahead and far ahead. He plans ahead, 
gives instruction ahead, takes the people of the community 
into his confidence ahead of his need of their help. The 
value of this preparation of tlie mbd and heart of indi- 
viduals and of the community is incalculable. The value 
appears in two results. There is much opposition that is 
offered to new measures simply because they are new.' 
No one opposes them after they have become famihar with 
the thought. 

A alrikiug illustration was the experience of a certain !.u]}erintcndMit 
regarding manual training, (or whkli, against many opiKinerits. he b^ 
prepared thr, mind of his communiTy through a con&ldeiable period of 
yean. Finally. a«iurscin manual liaining was adopted with practically 
iiu oitptNittion. The few vigorous opponents found n» support. The 
great nujgrily of the people conxidcrcd thai all the arguments were in 
long since, and their opinions were fin:d. 

One prominent diiien remarked at « public meeting. — " It has come 
Ui *tay." Another said, — "We have seen our own children's work, 
and it in all right." A third declared, — "There's no use in lightini; 
over de-id iwiucs. Wc voted on that before." 

A frequent iUu.'atnirion is in the experience of Ihotc who, having 
thrown out the suggestion of a plan, as it were casually, find it presented 
as the original suggeslionof some man of strong influence. The tactful 
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endem cleair» no crcdii. He rejoices in a cooven and »□ 
' ^iMltr Aiid helps the good work forward as an humlile uuUunt. 

Such is supen'ision. To it philosophy contributes 
breadth of mind ; religion, graciousness of heart and 
manner; psychology, knowledge of human nature ; science, 
systematic truth-seeking; ethics, truthfulness; pure litera- 
ture, visions of ideals ; and political science, the record of 
human experience that becomes the wisdom of foresight. 
We indeed read too much of pedagogy and sltidy loo 
much the subject-matter of our curriculums, when we 
md 10 much that wc never have time to read economic», 
aodology, literature, religion, science, and poetry, and to 
hear the best music and to study the best art 

Supervision is primarily not authority, but ministry. 
The good supervisor comes to his colle^tgues to-givc bdp, 
knoiviBg-So much- and being so glad to impart his knowl- 
edge I that help follows in due course. 

Supervision bas certain objects. The first of these is to 
convey facts about the schools and about education to the 
representatives of the people upon tlic boartl of eilucation. 
The superintendent is an intcrinedi.try, the ofTicial and 
responsible intermediary, between the schools and the 
board. He ought to be so careful, so explicit, so complete 
about all facts that he reports or ought to report, as to 
cause the board to quote him rather than to send investiga- 
tors or to go themselves to the schools for the facts- He 
must neither exaggerate nor seriously understate the facts. 
His estimates, therefore, should be made with exceeding 
care. 

To illuatrate: In a c«rt.Tla city, a contnn-enj' hcpn to nfce rtgtrd- 
ing the attendance .md the need of more icliool accommcidAiioDS. Tlie 
lupcrintcndcnt gatlirrcd his fticlt witb cue, nnd made Mtiinates of the 

> Sec alM Oupm XIV, ** EducMiM lot Supeiiiuoa.* 
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effect, upon nti«ncl:ince. of butldinj[ sei-eraJ new schools. An invettiga- 
tioQ commttiee vra appoiutcd. By visits (o every da&s room, they 
found Ihal the aiipcrinlcndcnt had understated the facts by oae and a 
half pet cent. One new school was ordered. When it was opened, 
the attendance was iwcnly-fivc per cent larger than his estimate- 
Thereafter through a long lertn of years the superintendent's statistics 
and esiimalcs were never challenged. His community was soon relieved 
of all pressure upon school acoammodalions by ample proviaio«i for 
the atlendance- 

To illustrate ihe impolicy as well as the unrighteousness of understat- 
ing needs : In a ccrlain community, where the superintendent's tenura 
was insecure, he persistently contradicted public accusations of over- 
crowding and refused lo present complaints. The board, consiatia); 
largely of taxpayers, for years denied the fects and refused to inve»ti. 
gate. Suddenly the superintendent's resignation was demanded ; and 
within a year new buildings were going up in various parts of the dty. 
The discharged superintendent, upon seeking a recommendation tot 
employment elsewhere, was ungratefully refused any indorsement by his 
former main supporters on the ground that he had withheld the lacts. 

Sometimes, the school superititcDdent and other supeiv 
vising officers do well to disregard the board of education 
and to present the facts directly to the people, in the public 
press or in public meetings. This is a hard doctrine, often 
bitterly resented by board incmbers ; but the righteousness 
of it appears in a consideration of the facts. For the suc- 
cess of the free common schools the general public chooses 
to hold the teachers ' responsible exactly as in the cases of 
endowed schools and of private schools. In the entire 
history of education, recent and remote, in the New World 
and in the Old, no board member, no trustee, has ever won 
educational fame, however long and valuable may have 
been that service, or whether given to university or to 
common schools. The public has always known that 
education is never life's main concern to the board mcm- 

■ Unlm uihctwucdcfinEd, Iht woid " leacher " iiulkalu ill pononi profaMionillf cmf 
WEUd wub lbs (Cbanlii (nun kiukiBuUEn lo MupcrinMndcDt 
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ber. The public sees board members come and go. A 
board of education is a running stream. The public sees 
many teachers remain teachers, often in one community, 
all their lives. The drift into and out of the profession is 
confined largely to rural districts and to small communi- 
ties. In the cities once a teacher is to be always a teacher. 
The percentage of change among city board members is 
many times that of the teachers. 

Whatever may be the legal powers of boards of educa- 
tion, and however great they may be, these ^EQweri. are 
vested^mjhe boajd, not in the board members. The public, 
which is not expert in the laws, chooses to fasten the re> 
sponsibility upon those persons who daily and visibly exer- 
cise authority. Upon us who teach, especially upon those 
who supervise teaching, upon us individually and as the 
representatives of a profession in our community, rests 
the obligation of good schools. Whenever and wherever 
the body of teachers in village, city, or State, work daily, in 
school and out of school, for good schools, they get them. 
In the degree of their intelligence, desire, and effort they 
get them as far as public and private resources permit. 
They get well-lighted and well- ventilated buildings, manual 
training and domestic science courses, school extension, 
lecture courses, and salaries higher than most other 
teachers. 

The present condition of American schools reflects the 
average demand of the teachers themselves. Those of us 
who try to charge the responsibility for poor schools upon 
ignorant or niggardly board members, political city coun- 
cils, an apathetic public, indifferent parents, grudging tiix- 
payers, have completely missed the point at which the 
educational profession aims. This end is the protection, 
by the teachers, of the interests of the children aud the 
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youth, in the midst of those collisions of self-interest which 
we call the "world." 

There were teachers centuries and ages before there 
were boards of education. There will be teachers long 
after the present political scheme of supporting free com- 
mon education by taxation of private wealth has ceased to 
be a necessity. The teacher is never the creation of any 
board of education. On the contrary, every board of edu- 
cation is merely a political and legal device for main- 
taining the teachers. 

No teacher, whether of the alphabet or of physics, 
whether in the class room or in the superintendent's office, 
should feel that he owes his teaching position in human 
society to any set of men, not even to his board of educa- 
tion. He owes his teaching position to himself and to 
the teachers who taught him, to his fellow-men who need 
teachers for themselves and for their sons and daugliters, 
and to man, the race whose destiny is of many millen- 
niums. He may owe his office and his salary to a par- 
ticular board, even to a majority of the members of that 
board. As far as the recollection of this fact interferes 
with his courageous performance of his duty, he ought 
to put it out of his mind. 

Obviously, many times in the proper performance of his 
educational duties, a superintendent must go directly to 
the people with facts for their consideration. The people 
will Listen to them and will go to the board members. 
This appeal to the public conscience is good for the com- 
munity, good for the board of education, and good for the 
teachers and the schools. In a democracy, the people 
have the right to know both what they arc paying for, and 
what they ought to pay for. "The truth shall make you 
free," is a truth for the schools. 
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The ablK^ of the superintendent is tested severely in his 
selection of what to tell the people, and how to tell it, and 
when. But his policy with the bosrd of education ought 
invariably to be that of keeping every member fully in- 
formed. To the board should go out reports at any time. 
A weekly letter of condensed news is sometimes not too 
(requent. 

The second object of supervision is to bring the people If 
into helpful and sympathetic relations with the schools. It 
is the supervisor's business to get public appreciation of 
the work of the teachers, who are themselves completely 
absorbed in their daily duties. The means to be employed 
to secure this public appreciation are various. No duty of 
the supervisor is more important than this, and none is so 
(reciuently neglected. 

The values of public appreciation of the teacher's faith- 
ful daily work are several The first is that the teacher 
who feels that her work is appreciated by the board of con- 
trot, the parents, the dtiitens, and the supervisors, docs 
better work, and does it more cheerfully. To know that 
the public thinks well of its servant is an inspiration. 
That the lot of most teachers is hard is generally well 
known, but that the chief factor in its hardness is the 
apathy of the community, for which the work is done, is 
not so generally well known. 

No doubt there are two points of view from which the 
teacher's lot is commonly regarded : that of the compara- 
tively poor and ignorant, to whom the few hundred dollars 
received annually by most teachers seems a great sum 
for one person who works only two hundred days in the 
year and only five hours in the day ; and that of the sue* 
cessful busineiis and professional men whose monthly in- 
»>nies exceed the annua) incomes of teachers. Yet even 
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Ihc [M)oi and ignorant man sees ia the teacher's daily task 
much hiirfUhip in the constant control of forty or fifty 
children. Often he says. "It's hard enough to manage 
(our or five children at home" To him the discipline dil)i> 
culty appcaU utrongly. The hardness of the teacher's lot 
la »ccn hy the successful well-to-do man in its material re- 
w»rd», which arc uiually the occupancy of a single room 
in not loo fine a house, the ordinary meals in cheap boards 
ing houBCB. clothes not belter than those of the most plainly 
dretiied women of the families of people of very moderate 
mcnni, and very restricted vacations.' 

The hardest feature of the lot of the class teacher, who 
at thirty or forty years is still working with children daily, 
is that her time is spent upon those who cannot see and 
appreciate her services, who are certain to forget her, and 
who often misrepresent her hest endeavors. To live with 
and among children is not a normal state of life for 
adults. Undeniably, it tends to cramp the mind and to 
dull the spirits. This, more than anything else, tends 
to remove persons of energy, character, and intelligence 
from the profession, or to sour their best qualities. The 
very experiences of life, the growing old, the losing, by 
removal to other places or by death, of relatives and 
friends, — all tend to widen the space in thought and aspi- 
ration between the children and the teacher. There is but 
one remedy. For this the good supervisor provides a 
constant acquaintance by social meetings with the adult 
citizens who are interested in the schools, 

A second value of the public appreciation of the teacher 
is that the children and youth in the schools then do better 
work. The feeling for"thepubhc eye "is not confined 
to adults. When the children and the youth know that 

' Ste Clupln XVl, " Siluy, Tenuie, uid Ctnific»l»." 
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their parents and acquaintances are concerned for the 
welfare ot the schools, they make an effort to do well so 
as to appear well. In fact, the chief value of the visitor's 
appearance in the class room is in arousing the pupils. 
It makes no great difference whether the visitor be man 
or woman, superintendent or board member, the person is 
a new adult, and the children's natural and common feel- 
ing of isolation with their teacher from the moving affairs 
of the real world disappears for a time in the glowing con- 
sciousness of being discovered, and of being sufficiently im- 
portant to warrant the expenditure of the time of an adult' 
The immediate effects of the visit soon disappear, but the 
consciousness that another visitor may come, at almost 
any time, does not disappear at all from the school of 
which the public does show its appreciation by occasional 
visits. 

Further, this public appreciation manifests itself also 
in home inquiries and in the inquiries of friends regarding 
the school's affairs and the chUdren's own records. In 
almost every respect this is very desirable. No doubt, 
occasionally, where the relations between the school and 
the home are sympathetic, the parents make unreasonable 
requests, which otherwise they would not think or dare to 
make. But also in such relations the teacher sometimes 
makes strange requests. Yet, on the whole, the relations 
of intimacy are vastly better. The children are more 
easily controlled. Home work. If given at all, is better 
done, as well as more reasonably assigned. The monthly 
report card loses an importance that it never should have, 
that of being the sole medium of communication between 
the teacher and parent. 

*Sec Oupltr XI, "The Tctchii u AdDiniMoun ind Supcnuec," wbcn Ibcnrinu 
of icIioaU bf pinaii ind dUHOi an dliciuMd. 
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The third object of supervision is to " help the teacher." 
This object, though the most talked of, is the least impor- 
tant. Further, it is the only one that appeals immediately 
to business men on boards of education. Where tbe 
supervisory force is Inadequate, there, in order lo secure 
its extension, an argument is needed. The most effective 
argument is that the teachers need help and guidance in 
their work. The standards of the competent supervisor 
are uniform and high, and his knowledge and bis experi- 
ence are greater than those of the class teacher. There- 
fore, he not only holds the teachers to their best work, but 
gives them assistance in doing it 

A i^triking instance of the value of ihia aisument Is th« following: 
In a ccruin dly, )n cictl of tlicHchool buildings Ihcrc h.icl been [ilaccd 
recently a supervising jirinciiKil, that Is a principal without a clam. 
This apparently niirled an expense of .ibout (looo a ymr to each 
school, with an apparent maximum s.ilary of tijoo for ilie ""extni" 
teacher. A heavy taxpayer, in indignation, called upon ihe superin- 
tendent of schools and jjrotested against the "useless extravag.incc." 
When the superintendent replied that the teachers needed the help 
of a principal, not only in the subjea-mattei of the studies and the 
class-room discipline, but also in the discussions with ihe parents that 
otherwise interrupted recilations, the obdurate taxpayer replies, " You 
ought to get such good teachers that they would not need to be helped 
at any time from one year's end Co the other." The superintendent 
then went on to show that a good teacher with good supervisory a.'aist* 
ancc coulii icich fifty children better than she couid teach thirty 
without such assistance. He showed that (too per class room appar- 
ently " added " lo the expense of the schools was more than offset by 
the release of the teachers' power.' This argument was successful. 

The matter of supervision for the assistance of the 
teacher has now developed so far in some communiiica 
as to be an actual menace to good schools. Work is 
planned in such detail as to make the teacher's own mcn- 

' See (Thftpur XI. "The Tctcbet ai Admitdimiar uid Supvrfi«t," vrTwR <lw raI 
■conomr «( placing i mpwtltiiit phndpil in etcrrMtMolhoiuc U dluuiacd. Alto ff ifc 
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tal sctivily impossible. As no stream Is likely to rise 
higher than iia source, the task-bouno mind of the teacher 
is Dot likely to develop the free intelligence of the child. 

The "helping the teacher" that is most heard of and 
most thought of consists in visiting the class room and in 
changing some method or device of instruction or discipline. 
In order to promote the success of young teachers, this is 
often absolutely necessary. ' Whenever it is done, it should 
be so done as not to arouse in the minds of the children a 
suspicion that the teacher is not so " good " a teacher as the 
supcrxnsor. iThc value of ^ood supervision may be Men by 
a coniparison of a school system with supervisors and a 
school system without supervisors, and by supposing either 
to be transformed into the other. Among the changes 
would be the following : In the school system that should 
lose its supervisors, all parents who wished to see any 
teachers would go Immediately to the class rooms rather 
than to the principal's office, thus interrupting recitations. 
AU records formerly kept by the principal would be k=pt 
severally and disconnectedly by the teachers. There would 
be no person responsible for the physical care of text- 
books and supplies. The teachers would have no rcprc- 
scntative to urge their claims and offer their excuses in 
various matters. There would be no central authority for 
the selection of text-books and apparatus. Ever)' teacher 
would necessarily attend to the discipline of his or her own 
class room, or else send a disorderly pupil to the officers 
of the board of education. Teachers needing 3d\ncc and 
counsel would have no one of larger experience to whom 
of right to go. The promotions of individuals and of 
classes would have no standard examinations and tests. 
Finally, the board of control would necessarily deal with 
the teachers as individuals, and not as an organized body. 
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Such a change would inevitably be a change for the 
worse, and could be justified only by a sudden financial 
calamity befalling the entire community. 

The opposite change need not be portrayed at any 
length. The installation of a competent supervisory force 
in a town or city, and the extension of a supervisory force, 
arc both processes familiar in recent educational history. 
Such a change is always considered progress. Vet the 
progress is attended with the danger of reducing the teacher 
to an unthinking machine. 

The legitimate forms of competent school supervision 
may be classified under two heads : relieving the teacher, 
and organizing the schools efficiently. 

Under the head of supervision as a mode of relieving the teachers, 

may be included the following : ^ 

I. Taking charge of all serious cases of discipline. 

II. Receiving a!l calls ol par^nU during <;cboo! hours. ^M 

III. Preparing, or compleling, many of llic reports. ^^ 

IV. Advising and counseling with the teachers regarding advance 
lessons and reviews. 

But the work of organiiing the schools, so that they may be consistent, 
harmonious, and efficient, is an equally important form of competent 
school supervision. This includes the following : ^ 

I. Developing, in considerable detail, the work of each grade year 
by year, and month by month, and discussing the work witli (he 
teachers. 

II. Establishing uniform standards of promollon. so that pupils may 
be transferred from one school to another upon equa.1 terms. 

III. Taking charge of school assembly and generaj e.verdses. 

IV. Arrangingand holding parents' meetings in the school buildings. 

V. Organizing school exhibits of regular work in all lines of study. 

VI. Advising with the board of eiramineis regarding the qualilica* 
tions of candidates for licenses, and selecting (he best candidate*, 
whether local or not, for positions vacant. 

VII. Filling the teacher's place when absent from iUoess or othef 
lause, or securing a well-prepared and competent substitute. 
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VIII. Representing the educational needs of the schools to the 
board members individually and ai board meetings. 

IX. Keeping constantly before ihc tnchcrs broad conceplioiu and 
high ideals, and encouraging in them renewed leaJ for their lives of lo- 
cviuble routine and detail. 



To the success of supervision there have been set severe 
limitations. The first of these limitations is in the per- 
sonal equation of the supervisor. To suppress one's in- 
dividuality and to take on personality is the constant 
aim of the good supei^isor. Personality is individuality 
changed and developed into sociality, No great success 
can ever come to any one who, as a supervisor, cannot 
divest himself of all notable idiosyncrasies, whether offen- 
sive or not, and who cannot acquire that grace which is 
care for the opinions and interests of others. The true 
supervisor seeks the general welfare in forgetfulness of 
his immediate concerns. 

Personality, the appearance and the voice of the wbe, 
who know life by experiencing it, and by the power of 
imagination living the life of others, is the glory of those 
who by education have reached true culture. The presence 
of a supervisor who has acquired this insight and this 
}udgment. this sympathy and graciousness, is a joy to the 
schools wherein he serves. Obviously, the stiperviaor 
who cannot see himself as others see him, who cannot 
see others as tliey really are, who cannot see things 
from several points of view as far apart as the compass 
can point, is certain to be more or less of a failure. In 
the degree in which he can sec truth and express it, 
he succeeds. In the degree of his blind prejudice, he 
fails. 

The second limitation of supervision is in the personal 
equation of the teachers who are supervised. This is out 
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of the control of the supervisor, save in so far as he can 
select his own subordinates. 

The supcn'isor mdccd supcrvUcs both teachers and 
pupils, and the latter he cannot select. Nevertheless, the 
strong man who is a supervisor, and the strong woman 
also, can create an atmosphere that seems to go about with 
them. "The children secno to change their nature," said 
a certain teacher, "when So-and-So enters the room." 
This is, in part, due to the authority any supervisor carries 
about with him; but the influence, the atmosphere, of 
some supervisors is radiant with courage, kindness, and 
intelligence. Every one feels their power. Because the 
weak can and do respond to the strong, this second limita- 
tion of good supervision is less severe than the first. 

Where the supervisor can select his own subordinates, 
there, in the course of a few years, subject to the limita- 
tions of the pay-roll, the supervised teachers reflect the 
qualities of the supervisor. From this fact, the injustice 
of expecting a superintendent to create good schools, witlt 
out giving him any influence in the selection of teachers, 
appears flagrant. 

The superiotendent who is in a community willing to 
import teachers from elsewhere, that is, to employ so-called 
outsiders, is indeed fortunate. The staff composed wholly 
of local teachers' is generally less desirable than the one 
composed wholly of teachers not native to the community. 
But that body of teachers is necessarily the best, in 
which at least one half are employed because of special 

■ lyit Irvial iia^ni[ii! ichnol, hittHrrJcplly cimtHenA^ ii a dcvic* to 4ccui« icachrn of ■ 

lo (be cuutinuDily) ahJ a ftvfallad omiiiiEf. Ihr BU|mtfirFiiJ?nE Ehould A)wa]ri elioOBfl tb< J 
b«U«r one, taking educaLioa and abiUiy only tntti Vinmitttuan. A loa] icvcher Inmed in ■ | 
Sum Dorvul ichooL wllh capctitrK els^when ihould nr,E bt rt^iiKil coniidcaiioti bor^utf nf '' 
fcnrhif ■ banc in tbe sunmiuuty, PoJitical couKlenitiuDt klWkiM opCTtLe iicuhtt for oor 
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ncss, rather than because of accident of locality of birth 
or of training. 

The linl priociple thai ihoutd )[uicle a ttuperinlcndL'Dt in the elec- 
tion of teacliers noiniiuted fur a pu^iiiun m a schuul sysiem when! 
audi a nuTiiitiatiun h piactii:ally clccilon, in to gel for that leaclier. or i 
nlhcr for that icnching position, ag large a aUry as is desirable, do ttiat j 
Ihc b*M available candidate can be icleclcd. Failing to secure Ihc 
brgcsl salary that is dotiiahlc. he should endeavor to get as large a 
Mtary as it is possible for him to get. On this basis, he ii ready to go 
into the professional markcL 

His second principle of acdon should be, that the most desiiable I 
candidate for ibc position must usually \x sought for. It is title that 
good tesichen are openly in the market : but il is not true tccnerally that 
the superintendent can secure, even from agcDC'ea, a lile of applications 
that will include <j<ilie such good candidate* as he can discover by per- 
sonal investigation, and especially by traveling about in other com- 
munities and in normal Mhools. 

The third principle is, that the superintendent should oonaider 
whether it is absolutely necessary to have for the position cith« a man 
or a uoman, or whether, for this particular position, sex is a matter of 
indifTcrence. 

Tor ilic fourth principle, be will form in his mind an opvnioo as to 
what training the teacher should haire had, whether collegiate, noraul, 
or technical, and in what school or schools. 

The 6hh principle b one operative only in the larger communities, 
where, as a matter of edocational policy, it is best to require the crea- 
tion of eligible lists. In such large cummunilles, the more desir.ible 
candidates will be notified concerning the time and place of esamination. 
In such esaminaiions. It ts ubim] to consider the scholarly quail Ileal Ions 
as about sixty per cent, the education and references therefor about 
twenty per cent, and the eiperience and references therefor at about 
twenty per cent. 

Thesixth oonsidcratioa of ihe superintendent is personality. An 
eT;>erieooed and wUe superintendent is always inclined to consider \ 
good physique, buoyancy of spirit, checrfutncts, and culture as very ] 
iBponant bcton in the desirability of candidates. 

Such may be consideted the affirmative principles of selection. It 
may be srcU to note what are the factora that a superintendent will aol 
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CumUUi II* «iil pay litilc or no ulteullun to any matlcrs of religion 
oi tit tMckiiijt t>)' (iiuiitiucDi people. He will ceitaiiily ignore any sup- 
pan by poUUdaoa. 

Tin quwticNi wbelher or not the Buperiatendeot should bvor a 
MMilldalt who hiu private means is one that may be amwered best by a 
■UUlneni ol ibe important aspects involved. The Icach«r with private 
niBdiw li able to present a beller personal appeatance and to Iiv« 
licllcr, and therefore to create a higher prestige for education than can 
111* Inachcr nlthuut luch means. Ncvcrl lie less, for the welfare of the 
profeMtoii, it loeina be^t for educators to eucourage the ambitious man 
ur wumao, hIio baa worked his or her way forward in life, from cond'- 
tlDDt of poverty or of very moderate circumstances. Such persona arc 
Uiually the most loyal to the profession itself, to the cause of education, 
and to the school autharitics. A question sometimes ari-ics a« to 
whether a candidate who has other persons dependent on him or her 
fur KUppoiI, should he favored or set aside. In gi;netal. it may be laid 
that auch persomi are most faithful, and, despite their handicajn. are 
Ukely to make, in the course of the years, the mo^l valuable teacherv 
In a ichool ij'stem. Their motive to succeed is stronger than that of 
the isolated single adult, and iheir effort stronger than that of the adult 
who is partly supported by a ijriiate iucomc. 

To every teacher the study of human nature is both 
duty and necessity ; and by every teacher human nature 
iQUSt be studied both scientifically and artistically. To the 
man who knows men, women, and children, the second 
limitation of good supervision, that is, the weakness and 
wrongness of humanity, becomes an incentive to his sout. 

The third limitation of good supei^iston is the public's 
sense of the importance of education, the public's failure 
to understand the needs and ends of education. There is 
generally too little supervision of the right kind in out 
schools.* The causes of this are twofold. The public 
does not know the need of good supervision and is not 
willing to provide enough of it in adequate variety. And 

■ Pot • dlmiiioii of Uk klodi ot nipcirlNn ikc4ciI Id ibc Mhoolt tet ChspNi Vl^ 
" Tin Supenitanbiii." 
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I public does not yet pay enough, even to the supcrvisorB 
it now has, to attmct an average high degree of talent.' 

A lufficknt amouni of good supervision involvta the employraeni of 
a conaidrrablc number of supcn-isots in proponion to the number of 
daas teachers. For a town with four thousand children in eight schools, 
the ■upctviaing force ought to be, in ideal school conditions, immewhat 
as follows, namclj- : — 

One supctialendent. 

One supervising high school principal. 

Seven supervising elrmcntary school prindpals. 

One supervising evening school principal, with charge also of e%'eniDg 
free lecture course*. 

One supervisor of kindergartens and primary work. 

One supervisor of an. 

One supervisor of manual training and domestic science. 

One supervisor of music. 

One supervisor of physical training. 

One consulting psychologist 

One coosuliiog sociologist. 

One consulting school physician and roediotl inspector. 

All of these are actually needed, as every man knows who is fiuniliar 
with the schools and the pupils of to-day.' 

We may be certain ih.it within a few decade* supervision will fu 
encecd in range, in amount, and In quaUty wtiat it is in our own genera- 
tlon. 

The supervisor, in relation to the scholarship of his 
schools, is as a traveler going to a great and far country, 
to wim wages, and to bring back treasures from its vast 
stores of wealth. He must know the culture of the world, 
and from that culture he must take supplies to enrich his 
courses of sttidy. The past forever lives in the present 
Scholarship is a body of treasures remote from most men. 
The past is most of the life of the present, and survives in 
our ignorance, prejudice, cruelty, and selfishness. The 

■ a— Oupin XVI. " S*l>ry. Ttnun. and CvnihcWA' 
•SttChipUt Vll."T)icSuti«iTiwntup." 
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future in ittt realities is anticipated only in the thoughts of 
the wise \ the future is brought to reality oiity by the efforts 
of the strong. In his relation to the scholarship of his 
schools the supervisor must be both wise and strong. 

In rclatioD to the children and youth, the supervisor is as 
a pioneer going into the great wilderness of primeval for> 
ests, to make there a home of civilization. Where was 
wrong or sin, he drives the furrows of righteousness ; where 
was ignorance, he plants knowledge; where was dullness, 
he cultivates intelligence. Thus generation after genera- 
tion is redeemed from the wilderness of the past so that 
many a garden paradise blooms and yields fruit in the 
civilization of the present. 

In relation to his schools, the supervisor is as a seagoing 
captain of the mediseval time upon a chartless sea. He 
has a compass and, when the night is clear, recognizes the 
polar star. But neither he nor any other man can know 
what iies beyond the horizon. 

As the poet Lowell has said, democracy adventures 
"chartless upon the sea of storm-engendering liberty." 
What storms may come, what lands be found, who knows ? 
All that the scholar can know is that supervision stands 
for increasing complexity in the organization of society; 
which, as Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, Fiskc, and other great 
thinkers of modern times have abundantly shown, means 
progress. 

Decade by decade, the social duties more and more dif- 
ferentiate, separate, and integrate. Time was when the 
parent was priest, teacher, physician, provider, warrior, 
builder, for his family. Then the clergy appeared, and 
the clergy were teachers. From the teachers came the 
principals. From the principals came supervisors. From 
the supervisors came sujieiintcndciits. Distinct is the 
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'modem division of labor, which is civilization. And the 
end is not yet. 

As the chief of the staff of supervisors, the superin- 
tendent ought to be primarily a supervisor rather than an 
administrator. When a board of education cannot find for 
its employ an educator who is competent in both respects, 
it ought to choose one who is stronger in supervision than 
in administration in the following conditions, namely : ' — 

I. When the community already has really good schools. This must 
not be a matter of local opinion and tradition, but ought to be deter- 
mined by actual visits to other communities of the highest educational 
reputation. 

II. The community with a few scliools and a narrow course of study. 

III. The community that has no great and peculiar dilhculties.' 

IV. The community ili;it is willing; to wait 3 few years to see good 
schools Bolidly built up and u good as possible. 

V. The oommuiuty that is la doubt. 

Let such a coinmiiniiy always take the scholarly supervisor rather 
than the brilliant administrator, when the salary available for the super- 
intendent docH not command (he services of an educator who is both 
skillful at a supervisor and forceful a.<i an administrator. Moit laymen 
are l«x likely to be deceived In the formei quality than in the latter. 
Moit Ixurds are far more able to supply deticicncics in executive power 
than in piofctisionAl knowledge. 

As the administratbr must first administer well his own 
time, so the supervisor must supervise himself critically and 
relentlessly.' 

The public expects much of the teachers, draining them 
of their resources of body, mind, and purse. But the 
public expects everything of the superintendent, who is 

1 Thflfl HC al»ut B donn cnnmuniljct in lbi« country wllb notAbt)' Boodichaolt; ^aon* 
of ihcD liu uhft)lt u toti ■! Oicy otjght to tit, for ihf okr of ihf children'! mollKn vhn 
Ih« then, ind at Aii luunn. iKa< ania u lu piictlm (nichunt Ibt <ltu«l bapu oT 
nllCbUMd, (it*. Ulrf ciglilniui hnmnniiy. 

'Si* v*V lii. when Iht cummuniliB itui DB*d «dnkia1ttr*tor* Uv^Ofuidvnd 

* See pes' )°1< Clupui XtV. 
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the teacher of teachers. The power of self-criticism mu9t 
be trained early in his life and must be exercised daily. 

The superintendent must have leisure. This seems im- 
possible to the man of endless cares and tasks and oppor- 
tunities of service. But it is the price of his soul's safety 
and of the progress of his schools. The poet Tennyson has 
said, " Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers." This truth 
suggests the vital principle. The progress of the world 
has been due rather to thought than to work, to dreams 
and to plans primarily, for these are the inspiration of all 
wise activities. In the hours of leisure, thought may be 
organized. It is true that the teacher seldom does too 
many things, but it is also true that time spent in accumu- 
lating knowledge or in getting things done, is misspent, 
when spent at the price of health of body or health of 
mind. All successful teachers ?re in danger of falling 
into a habit of excessive work, from which the only recovery 
is in idleness or in vain recreation. 

School means "leisure," according to etymology. The 
real school seldom means this in practice either to teacher 
or to student, What is leisure.' To read poetry and phi- 
losophy, to hear and think music, to see art, to play, to 
travel and to observe, to make articles of beauty, to dis- 
cover truth. In such leisure, the vision is created anew. 
Then the soul gains power of loyalty to the great principles 
of truth, righteousness, beauty, and friendship. Then the 
mind discovers the differences and characteristics of the 
good and the bad, the better and the worse. In this lei- 
sure, the higher vision grows clear, and the spirit is regener- 
ated. It is the mountain air of the soul ; it is the upper 
view of the wide world. 




CHAPTER V 

THE SUPERINTENDENT 

The superintendent is supervisor and administrator, and 
more : he is the representative of the schools, their accred- 
ited ambassador to the public' The superintendent is the 
central officer of the school system. The superintendency 
is the focal point. Around him the schools rotate. He has 
more real power (by custom only) than any other municipal 
employee, and usually has at least as large a salary as the 
mayor or treasurer, and often more. A larger amount of 
the local taxes usually goes to him than to any other public 
servant. He knows more people than the postmaster or 
the chief of police. Sooner or later every one has business 
with him ; all roads lead to his Rome. 

The records of a single day's business of a superin- 
tendent of a small system of schools and of a superintend- 
ent in a larger system usually show that the larger the 
city the less is the variety uf cares, and the more dis- 
tinctly narrowed to educational topics. 

■ 1 fy*\ v«ry pliinlr wiih ihi> mpic- In* Iftrfrieaft Ir ia thtcntnl lofJc at iblibwh. 
TliF poBrtfob al Hfpniiitondfnl of athoolt w tcriobaly miiufufei^tood bx "»*■ p^uple. includ. 
inf ni»ti twiKrULitoJaniii, Ciir thif* FMMn^j ftitr. tTw uim|umi>e1y uniU uliry (hoi ih* 
uffite tunimjuidfei iccnxl, ilic vxucmc wetlcDflu of iht uaurj uiJ tliird. i^jv <mniil*ir 
ftlntfnt* qJ ivil po<nn b>«(t upon tutuu lair. Ttae income of ill ^"veniiacpl oOicfin in ■ 
dvdiiicincy lA InvuUbl^ iinjil. Our UniifJ "^um mintuei lo EnflaoJ, qui fan^ult. our 
•civlon, OUT tu|irc(iK Court juvlic**, our ^rifvtim* ot Slaicb. aU an unilcrfttiil iu coui- 
pariun wiih vhai mu or no imiar vbkLry nn can in pnvan buuncma- A ichoDl 
f»Titf rlnl«iid«n( ^ • " chc«p " laia toniviTnt wkh u lunk uiliier of a lucomftkl l**y*F or 
pbjilciiin or eorpomion aiandRer- THia bditUft him id the cyn of thote ohu Ihiiik 
■■ihwusllv "I'l' "• dnllinand (mil, nut who w*. nul htri ibt pooaru wt, only thi bnulr 
f4Urc vt rhr pducarur, AK>in, ilic aupcriuuntlencf too oflen ii but Ui* iiUyihiof of poLLtiu. 
Tlie breath o1 democracy cnn anj don mak« or mu iha <up«rintoqdcol- S«e ChBjiKr 
XVI. *' Salary, TaiMkiv ajkd CrrliAfait ' I'lMil^v taiv by iii4ioin ani) by rowlutioni vaiily 
naolicd, BHfly ail tupninuadcDii an entinly lubanJuiait w ibor buudi. 
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A School Supbrintendent's Dav im a Small Ctty 

t. iDspected iidiool buildiu);. S«ul mi»seiigM for painter to rep^ 
window glass. Notified chief of police lo follow up street " hoodlums " 
who brolte glass, 

3. Read ibaU ; business lettcn from places Urge and snull ; corre- 
spondence with colleges; teachers' applications; requests for subscrip- 
lions to help naliooal diaritics ; calls to give addresses here and there, 
generally " gralb " ; answered mail. 

3, Mayor tailed to talk about neit year's appropriations. 

4. Looked into a new icxi-book. 

S- Visited a school ; sent one child hotnc who had apparently &r 
infectious disease : discumcd salary with a discontented teacher. 

£. nicuied circular letter to board of education regarding cduca- 
tionaJ and linanclal matters. 

7. Saw a text-book agent. 

8. Ate lunch ; interrupted by call of mother of sick child. 

9. Kead and signed letters of reply to morning mail. 

10. Called at business place of board member : saw two polttldans 
there ; dbetisiied three R's as usual. 

11. Held grade meeting; gave sample lesson on '' Mensuration." 
11. Visited by Catholic sisters from parochial school, regarding 

truants. 

13. Read aflemoon mail; sent notes regretting absence from office 
to fallowing callers : Presbyterian minister, carpenter to discuss repairs 
in a school building, mother of child suspeaded from school for 
misconduct. 

14. Made a statistical table. 

15. Ate dinner ; caller on school matters tame at 7 o'clock. 
t6. Went to evening engagement, and was called on 10 «pcak. 

17. Read an hour and retired for the night.' In a larger city half 
of the foregoing matters would seldom come to the attention of the 
superintendent. 

The business transacted by a superintendent ol schools 

' Id addiiimi, toliBEi on |h« ifreer, ttc fuj>erin(enii«Di mrl pcoiilc whu werr mniiiiJnl ihat 
Aey wUhed to iip»]( with ihv lind of the fch«>li iibfiul lamn child, or tiim« cbange in cqutm 
of ilLtdy. Thckbovr would ht hu " ta^y Hif." Fat ■ hud iliy hM « ImiuO or comnilctM oC 
TlicbctarJmeeim^: or vIkc a Tormat public iddw^* , oi ibc maltThC of Ittlh. A ftupcrmrciii]«T^t 
of actioalt may mwiiubf y eajvtl to hiVE (alia with Hiry tn a hundnd diffcrtnt ailiiln daily 
Evtiryihiug or uiylhiag laij nuy b* quoted ur *' iwiii^»" in ihcir rtpori of ihc ■^obverkittaOh 
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; equal daily to that transacted by a manager of a (actory 
with as many employees as the schools have children. The 
former deals with labor and property ; the latter has the 
"cure of souls." Judge which has the more serious work, 
the greater responsibility. Undoubtedly, the school super- 
intendent has larger freedom than any business manager. 

The superintendent of schools, although in (he employ of (he board 
of cducntion, is direcUy Tesixinsiblc to the board of eduoilioo, and in- 
diieclly responsible to (he jurents, the uixpaycrs, and the con)inuni(y, 
as a otuiponeni pari of the State and natloo. 

In at least one State ' of the Union, the superintendent of 
a school system as such is subject to several more or less 
independent jurisdictions; namely: to the State Superin- 
tendent of Public fnstruction, who hears appeals from the 
decisions of municipal superintendents, and to whom 
various reports arc sent ; to the State board of education 
which prescribes various rules and regulations for the 
government of municipal schools; to the State board of 
examiners, which by direction of the State legislature and 
under the rules of the State board of education examines 
teachers, — among the rules there being one requiring 
every municipal superintendent to hold a State license to 
teach ; to the county superintendent of schools in matters 
relating to State appropriations and school attendance; 
to the local board of education for his own appointment 
and continuance in office, and for many matters upon 
which the State legislation is incomplete, or in which 
the State delegates power to the local board ; and to the 
municipal board of examiners in respect to eligible lists 
from which to make nominations of teachers. 

Often there is an apparent, sometimes a real, conflict 
between these governing authorities. At such times, a 
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thorough knowledge of the school laws of the SUte &nd 
of the rules and regulations of all th« school governing 
bodies, together with the special rights of the munici[mlity 
as displayed in its charter or act of incorporation, if 
any, becomes indispensable. Every school superintendent 
ought to know enough of law to avoid errors himself and 
to guide aright the actions of his own board of education. 

It is the legal and political aspect of the superintcnd- 
oicy that, in view of the possibility of holding a supcrin- 
lendency for life, makes it one of the greatest public offices 
in our nation to-day. In the very nature of mayoralties, 
governorships, the presidency itself, the tenure is perfect 
but limited. No man as mayor can serve his city with 
a reasonable hope of serving it all his remaining life, or 
until he goes elsewhere to another mayoralty.' Judges, 
senators, occasionally municipal engineers, hold oHice for 
life, by various reelections and appointments. As in the 
case of certain United States judges and municipal officers, 
superintendents are now sometimes appointed " during 
good behavior." 

The city superintendent lives by public favor. He is 
one of the few men in the community whose income is 
willingly granted. The man who, living in conformity 
with our laws of property and behavior, collects private 
wealth or performs private service, never has the one 
satisfaction of the public servant who can say, " If my 
neighbors did not wish me to live here, I would not be 
here." Cities are inclined to discount too much from the 
salary of the superintendent because of this satisfaction. 
The man who in private business would be able to earn 
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Rve thousand dollars is likely to receive two thousand 
dollars in any kind of public service. It is regrettable that 
the hardship of the lot of the supcrintcndeat falls chiefiy 
upon his wife and children. Yet even lo them is a measure 
of return in the social posilioti of the husband and father, 
who, in the eyes of all citizens, rich and poor, wise and 
ignorant, Protestant, Catholic, Jew, and non-churchgoer, 
represents the city's standard of culture. 

The duties of this man who holds this central position 
in the cultural life of the city may be expressed in various 
forms : — 

I. The superintendent represents culture in its effort to 
reach the new generation. 

II. He is the intermediary between the teachers and 
the board of education ; as it were, an arbitrator. 

III. He is the attorney for the teachers. 

IV. He is the chief executive officer who serves the 
board of education, 

V. He is the paid advocate of progress and is false to 
his trust when he surrenders even in defeat. 

VI. He is the head of the schools. 

VII. He is the acknowledged leader of educational 
progress. 

The responsibilities of the school superintendent begin 
with these duties and radiate outward to the limits of the 
horizon of his own conscience. These responsibilities ap- 
pear in a consideration of the perils that seem to lie in 
wait for him everywhere. 

t. Tlie grtJtest peril of any super! nteodenl Is the peril from losing 
confidence in hi» own success. The man who can wcureao election as 
luperinicndenl of the school « tn Aay community has airtady made a 
oeitain succct).. In 1900, there were w>me two thons.ind men who could 
be daaied as nuperinieodcnlx o( achuul.s. Las ihan one hundred of 
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theM received as much as {3000 a year, it is true, yet every ODC repre- 
sented the slADclard of education^ culture Of his cummuoity. 

The luperintenileDl who fean thai he will ool be retained in his office 
aocl Ilial lie will not be able to secure another as desirable or better has 
not yet thoroughly prepared himself far his dutiei; ; * cither he ba ccucd 
to grn-n Inlclleciualty or else has not tikcn iluc aire uf his heaJlh, or 
perhaps has done such things as to deserve discharge aiid removal Irom 
the profession. 

It is evidence that tenure is needed for superintendents that io moet 
States of the Union the number of superintendents who have had 
twenty-five years of experience in their position seldom exceeds mora 
than itto or three. Most lawyers and physicians remain all their lives 
in the community in which they begin their practice. In certain of the 
religious denominations, the lifelong pastorate is nut uncommon, while 
in tile Catholic Church, the principle of life tenancy in a parish is recog- 
niied as desirable for the welfare of the Church. 

The school superinlendeni, who is electea year ailcr year, knows that 
in any flurry of public excitement he may possibly lose his position. In 
one of the Norlhetti SUIes of ihc Union, ihe average term of a superin- 
tendeacy is two years. This is a scandalous stale of affairs. 

A timid man has not the energy and the courage to secure progress 
in his schools. 

3. The second peril of the superiatendent Is the peril of phydcal 
overwork. Many a man makes mistakes from physical weariness and 
mental and nervous fatigue. 

The overfatigue cannot always be avoided, but no man of good 
sense who is fatigued atlempta to do work of the responsible nature of a 
school superin tendency. One bad mistake, or an accumulation of little 
mistakes, may wreck the career of a good man. The sensible superin- 
tendent when l^ligued does not go out to his school duties and thereby 
risk errors, does not go on to nervous exhaustion and thereby risk 
retirement as an invalid; on the eoniraty, he goes loJicd and gets 
rested, with or without the care of 3 physician. 

The competent au peri n ten dent knows as much about physiology, 
hygiene, and medicine as he does about kw ; that is, Ihe fundamentals. 
He ought to know as much as one who has studied law or medicine at 
least a year or so. 

Far better to deny one's self to callers and Io cancel the engagements 

* SccQiBpuiXlV, "EduuaoB for Supfrvition.' 
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»t» day or two, Ihan U> Ukc any fonn gf a ulimuhat, dry or Huid, dnig 
ot liquor, and ruk a blunder or a diaeue. Better to laic a battle than 
a dinpuiiin. In life, campaigns are won often wltb more defeat* in 
battle ihuu vicimic!!. 

3. Another peril of the &upcrinlcnd«Dl iss low pbyalcal tone. Tbe 
variety u[ a iiiperinlcndrnl'» work tends to good heftlth and spirits. 
Yet he needs physical power, to resist opponents Mid critics. Such 
power is secured and maintuned only by exercise, out of door* as much 
u» possible, regular and judidous. Cbett, lung, stomach, and arm cxer- 
ci»es are espedally impurtaDl.' 

4. Another peril of the school supcrlnicndent U n loweriag of the 
oionl touc. He sees a great itvioy thmgH thai lend to embitter hUn 
agtlast humanity. He gets "inside" views. He hears many critics. 
Sild a disgruntled board chaimxan to the whool superintendent, "Oh, 
well, you hctir only the compliments." " No," replied ihe superinlend- 
eot, " I hear only the complaints." He seet Ijrutal treatment of children 
by parents, rich men concealing their wealth from Uu assessor:), the 
wages of the poor squ;tndea-d on liquor and tobacco ; religious debates 
and " sodablea," instead of cluritable work for the poor and ignorant ; 
public officers performing, or iryHng lo perform, the duties of offices for 
which they are incompetent in ability and experience and unfit in 
morals ; and a democratic government exploited (or the beoetit of the 
few. He sees these things as an *' Insider," often under coDdilloos 
where to n^tai the facLt would be to betray a trust and to endanger 
ibe peace and prosperity of the schools. He is compelled to stiHc the 
volOQ of conscience test in some hoi moment he undo the constructive 
work of years. But unless he would cease lo be good and to do good, 
he must not quiet his consdence itself. Rather must he penislently 
vitaliie, educate, and improve bLi own moral life, knowing that there 
comes a fullnos of time when he can speak and act and achieve. 
Even in morab, opportunity cannot be forced. This may seem lo the 
private cidtcn casuistry. On the contrary, il is statesmanship. 

To illustrate: There wa* .1 m-in on a .«rtain board of education who 
blocked every increase of teachers' salaries, yet worked for new schools, 
better text. books, and enlarged oouraes of study. What the coromu- 
nily especially needed was an improved material equipment. Rather 



■ Slid 1 blflcf eppotual ef 1 cctlais Khovl •upniniendcBI. ifttr nltlaf upon hi* fur ili* 
fini hina: " Hf Aittt ttol Ipnk ti: bin wTicrt I hcafd hi« vote*, 1 Wn<« 1 c«uU ■oKffctl my 
iniifOH. Hu tlfiiAiun la ■ cliAlltiit* . Itc tikiCk j ImiiJiI-' 
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than liel|i furce out Ihii otily (urtiullir enlightened boitnl member, thv 
auperinteadcnt helped to keep him aa the board until ill that he war 
good for liad been sccuri^d. Then, at ati opponuDe time, the member 
wa» dropped in auch ttshion that he continued outside of the board 
aa A strong friend of the schools. SimiUrly, ai a later ptrriod. a man 
objectionable in many other ways was assisted in getliDg upon tbs 
board because he advocated higher salaries. 

To illusliate another pha.ne of the mailer: For a long period of 
year* a superintendent knew thut a certain board member was syttem- 
alically using hin oliice fur his own profit, quietly, beneAting lo the 
extcnc of one hundred dollars a year, a relatively small sum. Yel this 
man was a pillar of s lieu gth in every issue for progress, and in apolitical 
sense "owned a watd" that had no other iDtclll^eni citizen available for 
board membership. The sujierintendcnt bided hia lime. At length 
a auiubic man appeared as an opposing candidate. Without piblicity, 
lest a school scandal should arise, the corrupt member wa« persuaded 
to go out of the board. 

5. A peril of the superintendent U the waste of energy, for example, 
in text<boDk making,' or in giving public addresses, professional ot 

• Th« lubjtcl o( i«il-tn»k miking ghould be cinfiilly invtsiigaied Id inoiirii oinptil- 
livc butuicu ibc i:Sjuii.a uf autt^nb in ihr ia»c tjf a ijcitL-baak lUr ilQE one in icn. Tv tuc<cc4 
llu book muitbe: — 

r Unconmooly RDod- 
II. Wcllu!vau>ciL 
in, Pjihcd by a Iciporuiblc hiHitt, 
IV. AJflpleiJ lo niFCC a rtal Dtfii. 

F«w nliniiiCTipIl tire uncommriiily ((Dod. Oaly a fe* publiihmi; hDum adycrtt** wll 
nd ■yiicmEiiically, 'I'bcfc nieon^y tew tlrone hijiixH. tn iKfirly all lubjecu now in our 
•dual ceuna of miily iherc ire good 1cx1-book>. ¥t«, wticii (ar«fully eiaminirl. an prf 
IhL Msihodj change, and new bnnki tie then demanded. Sup«rin1cndenlB. bowrvct. ar* 
nnl th« men ra undcrlnkv Ihe worfa. but nilber iriin^'tiaU and (ui«rvihb>r\, whin? evvaiacB 
Bi home at lei»i ure free. The hoped-roi icyaljie* are aeldnm realised. Ikiuka made fnr ouh 
[■AyMieiil arv Ifver BdbjuatcJy paid for vhfn itie lime nqiiired (o make them ji contidend. 
T^eic are nDI a few failuTb of publiahini bcuKB. Noduubl tome booki tft w«de tokly 
la cipUxE a Ihcory. Nvdoitbl alu ibe caperi«nce of m^VinA 4 levi-boak U prureaAioamlly 
T&lufeble. Fintlly. now and theo a book malice a tiicc<M, ^ivins the aiitbnr an animal 
tacoEne ihruuijh a peiiad ot yean ot kuDilfedi of dollan There are almuti nii fflpilflliala iei 
•chool-usctiing ; iheR arc no weahhy family phyaicianii; rbe troik ii too bard in both 
e*a«a. Tbe (nao aVio cm bntrly bear vp ii»itl«r wnjngi or di4IiVKi«mmer.Tt It Ihe only nan 
vbo CEin ufely nnderiMke ihe mukin^ of buokx Ite nmai be ready (u forgive hi> friend* 
lor I'M utEAE hit b[>ik« and Ku publubera for adviain^ bim to writu iHom The piiblitbcta 
■Iwiya hareai Ibe firti end in view, — ihe mail Inn of munry, .Sonipllme* lb, y have nnb-ther 
alio, (ha impmvinif of ibeit leata in ■ parlicLilar line, and tuineiiiiket. the udmiiUtiiiii of Ihrti 
~ lltii .' The lupcrintendeDl wba dee* wEiltact Eo makt a bgok ouKhl le make il Ibunughl} 
wd to BUike il huBKlL 
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popular, A school superintendent ought lo be both a good speaker 
and A good writer, though t^cveiaJ other qualitidtions are considerably 
more important. 

6. The superintendent is ta peril of losing the equal social qualities 
and assuming the air of a bureaucrat or an autocrat. This is bad in 
politics and as a matter of character. He does so much in the way of 
authority that he is apt to assume the air of a ruler and to adopt the 

Dguage of an " official." This ptrll creeps on slowly but surely- In 
ain quarters, official dignity becomes fashionable- Natural-born 
Americans, of nalivc-bom anceslty for a few generations, seldom as- 
sume this digDily, for it amounts to an affironi to one's feUow-cifiienR 
and is essentially undemocratic- To keen men it is amusing. 

An ever greater peril is that of feeling personally the humiliations 
visited or attempted upon school superintendents almost everywhere. 
For various rt^asons, some people attempt to lower the oH^ce of super- 
Inlendent- These attempts must be neither resented nor submitted to, 
but ignored. 

Illustrations abound. The rich man who ha^i sent all his children to 
private schools insbts upon forcing Into the superb t indent's mind the 
EkI that (lie public schoob are charities for the poor. Similarly the 
man "of old family." 

The politician, especially the political "boss," desires the super- 
intendent U> know thai when he " says the word, out the superintendent 
noea." Is not the superintendent a creaiure of his favor? The self- 
reliant man knows that he is not unless he chooses to be- 

The successful physician and the successful lawyer, living elegantly 
in ihcir own homcii, pity the superintendent, knowing that he works as 
hard or harder, but had not ihe wit to go into their line of work. They 
forget that their profess ion.s, upon the economic side, are less fully 
developed; that in thecour<ieof time, physicians and lawyers may scn'c, 
not for fees, but for s^il.irics ; thai the private physician may rclapte 
Into the rank of the private school-teachers, and the public physician 
will develop into the rank of the public nchool- teachers. The enormous 
growth of the free dispens-irics in citict, the dcvelojimenl of medical 
inxpectioo in Kchoolx. the increase of public hospit^il.^ and a.Hylums, and 
the gmviing power and activity of boards of health all seem lo presage 
the day of free, that is, government -supported, medicine and surgery. 

7, The sei-enth peril of the superintendent is that be will talk either 
too much or too little. Much of his work i* judicial, and needs dote 
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niMMiac and liuie apeccli. Much of ii U inspimiooal. and ««« 
tai^Wtioa and gipoailiow. Tbe nun who ulbt ion much cbapcns 
hnwdf : he arho Ullu too lililc. toiFs minf u) Ofijiartuiiitjr lo do good. 
Then are always people about who are UyinK lo " dr»w '" the super- 
jauadatt. They mean u> gd bin to commnt himsell, often befoR he 
has Mcn fully tbe condiODM tnrolred is a matter. Bm then are also 
maay penoas about who fatr tas power, and who woutd be delighted 
' to bear from him at all. A few words fitly spofcca often spoil a 
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In a critaio dt)r, a plan iDjurinux lo the larKesl inlcresli of the city 
bad been deddcd upoa by the leaden. A caxual Tctnork of a person 
who had beard of It but wu ooiuidered too uDiin|)oitaiit to be pledged 
lo Kcrtcy (lotnetimea such a pledge ix a fcuarantee ot publicitioa) 
cauaed the inperiniendcot to go (o one of the persons iovolvcd, and to 
make inquiries. He was ^ven the bets, and a&ked to say nothing, 
whereupon be flaily told his ioforrnant that he had come to gel public 
laionKation. A half^^nlumn in a loot paper that same day broke tip 
tbc plan and the conspimcy at once. 

8. The ncit peril of the superintendent is miming into debt aad 
borrowing of politicians or rich men, or pcrwns interested in tool 
tdiool al&in. Going into debt beyond one's assets ia often uiiiivold- 
able by a man who has no control of the amount of his income, and no 
way to supplement ii. Two thousand dollars is perhai« an uvcngc 
salary of sctiool nuperiiiltiidents in communities of from eight lo twenty- 
five ihouiand inhabiiADts. What does this mean f 

It Is received by a man who undoubtedly went into teaching Imme- 
diately after gndualion from college, and who succeeded rather better 
than most of his classmates. This man, with perhaps the interrMptlon 
of a yev or two of post graduate work, has given his entire lime lo 
school work, which is non-economic. He ha^ handled money once a 
month lo receive iu and for a few days more to expend it He has had 
special uses for money. From twenty lo thirty years of age he hu 
earned one thousand dollars, or at mo5i lifteen hundred dollars a year. 
Now as a school superintendent, at ihlrty-livc or forty-live years of age, 
he probably lias a family to sup|>0Tt. Few bachelors ail<tin school 
superinlendencics. 

Being a man of intelligence and self-reliance, he hfu saved perhaps 
a tenth of his salary annually. It requires no great calamity to throw 
■uch a man into debt. 
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TI11S two thi>UHand ilutlan' lalury ruay be paid in a dty remote from 
large ceniers of population, where food is relatively cheap and house 
rent relatively low. but, on the other h&ad, hit circumstances may 
be these, namely: — 

A thriving suburban city where ilic standard of living for the £innlies 
with whom hi» own Associate is high ; a son in college ; a daughter in 
the nonnal school; smaller children at home; an invalid and a^d 
motlicr, ;incl a wife ivIiuec very culluie is a Liar against her doing her 
"own worh," bccausL- she sees other things still more important to 
do. Already he hnn drawn upon his Kiving^ to educate his children. 
Prccij>il.ilc upon this man any form of tinanciAl calamity, and he it 
forced into debt. Of whom shdl he borrow ? 

He cannol try to carry "hack bills" mth the tradespeople; that 
would hurt him in politics. Besides, "'forced loans" arc against hU 
prindplei. and he objects to tiorrowiag of poor people. Locil politi- 
cians will lie g\3,<l lo lend him money ; that b an easy way to buy him. 
Kich men will not object; tbcy tibe to "play pliilaiilhropisl " in such 
circumsiaoce!i. Persons for any reasons interested in school cuolrKU 
or purchases arc ready to lend. 

The man who lias no assets, — do real estate, bonds, stocks, notes.— 
should avoid all ihMe men. That way lies danger. Lei him borrow, 
when he can, of a regular banking institution, gelling his creditors to 
take and indorse his notes. Failing that, let him sell his books and his 
furniture. In :ieveral in^UnccK, a move of this tort, baua fid€. under 
preMure ha« forced an incrcaiic of salary Erom a rcluclani community. 
Fttiliog that also, let sH<k a man ga gut 0/ the proftsnon, a> many 
another good man Ims done, for litis very rsaaon. and let him go into a 
line whrre his drhts will not be a matter of public knowledge and con- 
Thti is the only w.-iy to s-ive dur^icter and reputation, for the 
Ivent tchnol xuperinlcndcnl lutes both, and soon after loses e^'en 
the siipcrintendencj'. 

Creilit is a bribe to extravagance. No poor man ought ever to buy 
ulytliinK on credit except the necesaariea of the physical life ; namely, 
food, clothing, medicine, fuel, and shelter. 

9. A aimil.ir important peril of the school superintendent b in 
Dndcrcstimniing the value of his ser^-iccs as his experieacc increaiei 
and hiH community grows in population. There is. perhaps, no one 
respect in which school supcrinte rule nit :u a clats do more to 
block educationa] progrca than in their failure to press upOQ theil 
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communitic.t ' their own cbims fur Bnaocial impiovcmcnt. The man 
who lupFnises tun acliuuls and » hundred Icachcr* m.iy nol be worth 
twice the salary or give twice the service of the man who super^Uex 
five schools and tifl)' teachcri, but he ccrl^uly h worth more because 
a higher order of abihly is required. At ont'a schools gioiv ui niimbCT 
and in attendance, an increase in compensation may weli be requested 
and worked for. The older a nun h, is the head of a family, the more 
money he requires. 

Perhaps no criticism is more unfair than the critidsra ol some teach- 
ere of the superintendent's sniiry. It is almost invariably true : — 

I. That where the siiperiniendtni's salary is relaiitdy high, teachers' 
salaries are high, and that nhere his salary is luw. theirs are low. 

II. That the man who cannot secure an increase in his own salary 
can do very little to help teachers gel increases. 

III. That women's salaries as teachers, supervisors, and principaU, 
arc relatively nearer the incomes of busiiiesi women, and that men's 
salaries as teachers, supervisors, principals, and supcrintendetiis, are 
much farther bL'low the incomes of business men. 

The greatest school problem is how to double the salaries of eitpcii- 
cnced women teachers, and of experienced men supervisors. This it 
QUI for the sake of the individuals themselves, but for the sake of secur- 
ing a better quality of ability in the teaching profession. 

lo. The last important peril of ihc su|)erintendent Is in too cloacly 
identifying himself with some locil and partial instllutioa ot society. 

Joyously as Ihc Iradesiieople welcome the arrival of the new Kuperin- 
tendent to get his " trade," not less joyously do church people, lodge 
enthusiasts, and party workers welcome him. Doubtless he is already 
a member of some church, or at least a regular attendant, and a member 
of several secret societies, and a partisan lo a degree of some great 
national party. He is now asked to join a church and lo take a Sunday- 
school class, probably the Bible class, and to come regularly lo prayer 
meeting and " take part." The lodges with which he is identilied by 

■ S(c Chiplei XVI, " S>l*iT. Tcnui*. and Oniliolt." The question •rhDihM utariM 
ivould titt futier. if aU lacccuEul tiipenmcndeciif ifc<linAlcBllimo1ll«cammuiiiticiil blKhef 
«alB'ie4» u not ratily uifwcred, Ltiie cilics oTIen \W lucteufvl iiiprripundciTI, £a ntlKr 
Ihait LacTTAK their lalBnet. bciflUH rhry Vnnvr ilierc will be tnany applicBnti for iSc vacancy 
On ihea1t»r hind, tmall pfqtc* wnuhf perhans nant ral«t tilMrin vi«m| S'ti Tcht at lokini 
■vlitfectitry oien. Uur over i^aiiujtl Ihittt the Tucl that Ibomen whnhai been alnnff time iiia 
lAacK I* lite man with the lAftri;i1 itiltueifc« and IhcEeTDte inoil -Mt to vccun a salary itjrrrair- 
^Liice he tvat willing rn ttty h, lonjt ful iuch 4hd Hich a ulary, why hhould he linw with iitvre 
p*y ! UiJiei (vodiliuu* beiu|i eqiuJ w betlsr, tel bim clian|i lof 4 tveniy per ccol ibcr4*ae. 
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traiMfler may giv« " »pr»ds " in hU honor, and olh«r lodges will seek 
bio support. All ihc worfcinj; tncmbcn of his own national political 
pany leck htm out for ■* contribulioiM " at least, and probably for 
" apecchu/' 

He is certainly upon the burns or dilemma. In medio IMissima via 
is the only maxim that should guide him. " When in doubt, do noth- 
ing " is the only caution that can gave him. •' When asked in a hurry 
to give a reply, I always answer, ' No," " said one successful Bdministra- 
tor of schools. 

The " superiority of polities over divinity " is indeed, as Lord Acton 
says, the keynote of the modem age- Tbe Church as a universal insll' 
tution has p.isscd away. There now survive many separate churches. 
Id Ibeory, most ot tbe churches have no barriers against each other. 
Membership Iransfera arc arranged ainii:ably. But there are many non- 
churchgoers; a full majority indeed of the people of most cttics seldom 
or never go to church. Furtliw, llioiigh religious differences, except as 
between Roman Cathohdsm and orthodox Protesanlism, are almost 
forgotten, social rivalries are keen. In a small ciiy, a school superin- 
tendent who desires the support of as many people as po.ssible. and the 
opposition ul none ax aclaas, cin seldom alTord to identify liiniself as 
an cnthasiasl with one particular church of a single denomination. A 
schnol superintendent who is a strictly oon-churchgocr will arouse less 
pposition than the man who is also a Sunday-school superintendent 

a weekly exhorter at prayer meetings. 
""The thoroughly educated, widely informed school superintendent 
llnda it extremely dilTicult to eiprcsi himself in tbe reti^oui and theo- 
logical language of any church. He is accustomed to think in the 
terms of ethics, of economics, and of politics. He is accustomed to 
think of the interests rather of an entire community than of a .■single 
church. Further, he uiualty needs p-trt at Icist of Sunday for rest and 
■everal eveniojcs in the week for school work.* 

The school superintendent who understands that the sole use of poli- 
tics is to promote tbe public welfitie, and who, In tbe ordinary sense of 
the term "politics," liikvsnopart in them, may look upon Ids educational 
service in a particular community as a campaign with battle after hattte. 
When he so considers it, he must remember that it i^i possible to win the 



■ A hIiooI iup*iinMnd«it jiraifcnd tin Knral jnn. Ilv ihin tiMimi a Simriiy-Kliail 
lUfvrintenilniL Hii wife enfovd upoD lite prapau^Ddn of rxiaiuL Cfinaiim SouAlun. )tki 
Konr* iMCUiit yrak, mi liu tnp«rini«Bd*acr utminMid ■ithia iwa jmn. 
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campaign iliough losing mast of the batllcs. H« should in iu:i a>a- 
aider every battle wholly with reference lo 11* relation to the campsign. 
It li oftcT) worth while to ligbt a battle, thouicH antici|>ating cettiiin de- 
feat. A yc»r or two later, in anollicr biitlli; fought for the same purpose 
and on the axtiv tines, he may be able lo win victory. In hU relation 
to the board of education 'during Ihc j)rogre» of all ha educatioul 
battles and campaigns, he must ti:incml»r that he is the only man who 
intends ro remain tKroughout life in the work of educa ties, and (hat 
therctore of rigiit and of obligation hiv interest in educational progrtw 
greatly exceeds theirs. 

A progressive superintcDdcnt may look upon hin lifelong service in 
the cauric of education as a series of years of plowinf;. planting, cul- 
tivating, and harvesting. When he bo coaHlden his citucalional tcrvicc, 
he will remember that it is as important to harvest the crop properly ax 
it is lo prepare the ground and lo cultivate the groivlng aop, Appar- 
ently, more school superiuiendents fail at harvest lime than at seedtime. 
To carry out the an.ilugy, he will remember that cvcrj' crop depciida 
upon the nature of Ihe seed sown; that the quality of every crop 
depends upon the soil la which it is. sown, the kind of cultivation, and 
the influences of the seaA>n, In other words, the school superintendent 
will give no slight attention to friann'ing and reflecting upon his pur- 
poses, his ends, his methods, and the degree and character of interest 
thai he takes in ihe cause. In the long j'ears, tlie man of rel^ection will 
render far better senicB than the man of impulses. 

No man can afford to fight too many battles, to present too many 
issue''. He loses loo many difTvrent sets of friends thereby, ;ind maltes 
too many enemies. There arc two other matters thai are not "perils," 
but temptations. 

I . The ambitious and wide-awake superintendent is apt to see good 
business opportunities for "the investment of a little money." His 
savings are earning perhaps four per cent in the savings bank or five 
per cent in a mortgage or two. He thinks he sees a chance to make 
ten per cent. Sliall he do it? If the chance lends him to lend his 
money out of his reach by easy and cheap vii>iling, no, not by any 
means. He may get forty or fifty dollars a year more out of an invest- 
ment of one thousand dollars, but he will spend more than forty or 
fifty dollars' worth of time thinking about it. If the investment is local 
and all its conditions are well within his knowledge, and if lie know* 
that the board will not refuse to increase his salary on the grouud (bat 
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he is Alrmdy able to &ave a lot of money, yes. Some personal toucb 
with bu»ines« b a good thing for the educational ad minis trator. 

To illusiiaic: He may lend money to a tnulesman or small mantt- 
Eicturer who desires to extend hi.i business. Or he may go into 
p^utnershlp (sileni) with a oiriieoter. or majon, or other contractor, 
provided lliat none of them docs aoy work for the schools. It U not 
politically niae to help to finance a local newspaper, unless it is the 
only newspaper. The purchase of vacant land as a speculation seldom 
makes political or personal eoemies, (hough it sometimes makes men 
poor. To become a " taxp3)-er" is usually a wise move, and one to be 
made as soon as poisihle.' 

A form of this lemptaiion is the purchase of a home. There are 
leasons for and against this. With building and loan associatioDS in 
almost all communities of any considerable siic nowadays, it U usuaJly 
possible to buy a home. The advantages are as follows, namely: — 

I. Relief from the guardianship of an, interested landlord. 

II. Settling down in one's property and avoidance of moving an- 
nually, thus creating a home. 

III. Entrance upon the rank and dignity of " taxpayer." 

IV. Giving the public to understand that one is not resOess and io- 
clioed to "throw everything up" and to "try things over again" 
elsewhere. 

V. Setting a good example to fomilles inclined to prefer tenandea 
to permanent social relationships. 

The disodvantiiges arc as follows, namely : — 

I. During Ihc first few years the danger of being forced lo sell out at 
a lots when leaving. Improved real estate falls in v^ue ten times 
where it rises once. The buildings deteriorate faster than the value of 
the Land Increases. 

II. Giving the Impression that one thinks one owns his superin- 
tendency: this is "bear baiting'' the politicians and the critics. 

til. The heavier expense until the home is paid for. The annual 
cosM of a home with a heavy mortgage are higher than most annual 
rents. Few men can afford to invest their own or lh«lr relatives' monejr 
in home real estate. The interest earned is less. 

IV. The necessity of declining offers of positions elsewhere unless 
, the salary Is much larger. This, however, is not wholly a disadvantage 
> to the individual and is almost always a good thing for the community. 
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In lafMial, (ot men wilh f&Tnilks after the second ir^^ 'i * com- 
MiiiiMy, ll i* !>«■( to |iiircliA»e .1 home. The second is the critiotl )«ar. 
lifMt cnin|>rlvn( men may f^il of recleciJon then. Coinjictcnt men ajc 
Mklnm illiH h4f j(c(J ^ifici three ycus' service. The public by that tim« 
know* Ihnii- 

]. A HCDiid lempUilion i* that o( tiyiog too many issues ut a time 
wllh lh« liMrd of eduailoD and the public; and of trying big Is&ueB 
■nil iimnll at the same time. The wise »uperinlcndent throws many 
■iiiall [uue.H upon leading progressive board members, principal^ :i ad 
■tiporviuim. A board of cducaiioa gets lifcd gmnling too many re- 
t)Uiiitt lu one man ; the xuperintetident makes too many dill'ctent oppo- 
unDU by asking too much al a time. A new scbuul superintendent 
found that the community whose electlou he had secured had: — 

No kinderKarteiUi no male teachers, no supenising principals, no 
•clence labomlorics, no delinitc English course in any school, no Greek 
or Krench In the high school, no Nanire study, no superintendent^ 
ofDce flnd no superintendent's sccrctar)', no venlilalion systems, no 
tiAnltalion systerns, no evening schools, not enough school houses, no 
iidji,isl.\b1c desks, no aJl<<!:iy janitor scn'ice, no slate blackboards, not 
enough text-books on the "approved li»t," not enough books and 
■upplics, not enough library books in class rooms, no school decorations, 
BO evening free lecture course, few high school etectives, no manual 
training, no physical training, no compulsory attendance, no medical 
inspection, and not enough money for school use. 

In the course of ten years, he got all these and more, but he got 
them one or two at 4 time. He lost many a battle, but not the cam- 
paign. For one opponeol, be made five allies. He says there aie other^ 
things to get: — 

More money for higher salaries, liner scliool buildings, more supets"" 
visors, an added high school year, etc-, etc. 

This supcrinlendent would certainly have been defeated for his first 
reelection, had he aiiemptcd 10 secure all these things at once. "Sec 
how Nature docs things, how quietly, how surely," was a favorite laying 
of Charte.i I'niit. the philanlliropist who founded Pratt Institute. Verily, 
" Rome was not built iu a day." 

It is extremely unwise to announce all of the pnntram for educational 
Improvement to even the beat supporters of progress. The :ib!cst and 
most progressive layman is not resdy to k" forward as f:i»t Jts the 
really com[>ctent and progressive school muter. When any school 
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■upolnUadent finds that any Uuard mem lie in ax prosretstve and 
iDleUlgeni about school afiaira an lie ii, the hour has slmck Tor that 
school supcriotcndcnl to go a-vUiting and to read some modcro educa- 
tional literature 

The complexity of a supcrintcndcn^y is due to manifold, 
multitorai relations. 

I. The most immediate of the relationships of a school' 
superintendeDt is that with the board of education.* 

The board legally controls the schools, more or less 
with the advice of the superintendent of education. It 
represents the democracy, he represents the schools. It 
represents govenimental power, he represents cultural 
influence. He i$ its minister, to give its orders to the 
school; it is his messenger to inform and persuade the 
public. The board is impersonal, a soulless, because a 
deathless, corporation. It owes him money from time to 
time ; he owes it counsel and assistance all the time. The 
roan who would wittiagly and willingly violate an order of 
the board of education or deceive it as to the truth is unfit 
to serve as a school superintendent. He whose conscience 
orders him to disobey hears falsely the voice of duty, for 
conscience tells that man to resign. And then when he 
resigns, the conscience of the public will order the board 
to reinstate him after withdrawing its order. 

3. The next near relationship of the superintendent of 
public instruction is with the ofllicers of the board of educa- 
tion and with the chairmen of its several committees. In 
the absence of board resolutions and pending board meet- 
ings, the ufTicers and the chairmen constitute with the 
su|>erintendent the governing authority. He owes to these 
men truth and good advice, and they owe to him the same, 
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together with support in any emergency. The boar 
member who, when the superintendent calls, pleads "pri- 
vate business," must be sure that he is entirely )ustif)ed by 
the extraordinary importance of that " private husincss." 
It istheessence of the democratic scheme that public busi- 
ness is paramount. This is true even though the board 
members serve without pay. The member who frequently 
pleads "private business" is in great danger of serving 
without honor as well as without pay. 

3. Similarly, with every bo;trd member, the relationship 
of the superintendent ought to be one of entire frankness. 
The worse the hoard member, the greater should be the 
superintendent's cflort to lay open to him all the facts. 

To illustrate : A supenniendent visited a very antagoaislic board 
member, spending sevcnU hours, and earnestly advocating a certain 
p^cy. Years followed. The board member voted consUtently againxl 
the superinteadent and all his pru^reasive measures. Later, the miper- 
intendeat was amazed to liear tills paiticular man arise in a public 
meeting and advocate one of the superintendeiilS measures, pronounc- 
ing him the most far-sighlcd man in the community. Next year, as 
usual, he voted agaiosl the reap|>uiiilriient of the xuiieiiulemlcnt but hit 
was the only vote on that side, for he had lo*t his power with all other 
members of the board. None could any longier be convincMJ by hia 
words that the superinlendent was too cohiIv a luxury. To illustrate 
again: For several years, a certain board member continued obdurate. 
Without urarning, he suddenly changed. When asked his rc.ison, he 
replied: "That man is sincere. I don't agree with him; but I have 
made up my mind that if he is wrong, he is stronger in Ihe wrong than 
I am in the right." He never again voted against Ihe superintendent 
upon an important issue. 

4. A fourth relationship is with the supervisors.' 

In the very nature of their positions, the supervisors are 
nearer to the superintendent than any other teachers. 
They arc employed primarily because he has not the time 

> S«t Chapi«( Vll, " Tht Supnvluntilp - 
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to p;ivc adequate supervision in their lines. They arc his 
eyes to see and his hands to execute. Either their subjects 
arc highly technical or else their fields are very broad. 
When their subjects are technical, individually the super- 
visors probably know more about their subjects than he 
does ; but they do not see theru in their relations with other 
subjects. 

To illiulmte : The difficulty of getting a good musidao or artist aa 

safiervistiT is ao great that few superitlteildeiita la small ciliet ure to 

add thf furlhcr requirement lli^l Ihe supervisor shall know snmcihing 

, delinite about the general school course and see all Ihe relations of art 

' muaic to the children's educational ptogiess. 

The school superintendent needs to have frequent refpi- 
^lar conferences with the supervisors indiWdually. He 
should inform them as to his objects and purposes, and 
should inform him as to their methods and devices, 
jually with the board members, the principals and super- 
are entitled to know the opinions of the school 
BU peri men dent regarding their work and the general or 
'special conditions in the schools. 

The school superintendent should cause it definitely to 
be understood by principals, teachers, and students, among 
whom the supemsors go, that they are his oflicia] agents 
.in schools and class rooms. All supervisors should file 
ritten reports of their visits and discoveries, and of the 
lessons given and grade meetings held by them. These 
reports should be systematic in form and should be made 
at regular intervals. 

^5. The fifth relationship of the superintendent is with 
e principals of the separate schools, and is the most 
fficult of all relationships to maintain satisfactorily. The 
reason for this tics in the customary tenure of principals. 
^^D any city school system where supervising principals are 
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regularly employed, their appointment is usually durinj 
good behavior. VVbca they become unsatisfactory in thcii 
positions, the most that a superintendent can do is to recom- 
mend their transfer. This usually widens the breach of 
alienatioQ between them, though it sometiines lessens thcj 
injury done to the school system by incompetent or 
loyal service. On the other hand, the principals are the 
most important of the superintendent's subordinates. When 
the superintendent has been educated, a» he should be, far 
more thoroughly than the principals ; when his experience 
has been, if not longer, much wider; and when his natural 
ability is greater, — he usually haa no serious difficulty io 
establishing and maintaining his leadership. 

Every superintendent should consider every principal as 
the head of his school, and all directions to teachers should 
go through him or should be given in his presence. Fre- 
quently, when the superintendent visits schools, he should 
invite the principal to go to the class rooms with him. 
The principals should constitute a council to meet fort- 
nightly with the superintendent for advice and discussion. 
The principals should be consulted invariably with regard 
to transfers and promotions of teachers, and, when pos- 
sible, with regard to the appointment of new teachers. 

All principals should be expected to file reports at regu- 
lar intervals with regard to the progress of their classes 
and the quality of the instruction of their teachers. All 
minor matters, such as repairs and supplies needed, should 
be regularly reported. In general, the relation of the 
superintendent to the principals is that of an associate 
colleague, the superintendent having the larger field, and 
the principal having the smaller field, but dealing with it 
more thoroughly. In this way, the freedom of the princi- 
pal finds room for enthusiastic activi^. 
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6. The superintendent has relations with the teachers as 
a body and as individuals. He should bold several general 
teachers' meetings annually, and occasionally should go to 
the mccUngs of tbe grades and for special subjects. The 

adc meetings may have regular leaders, to be selected 

om the teachers or principals, while the meetings for 
special subjects arc naturally led by the supervisors or by ■ 
teachers especially appointed by the superintendent. In 
addition, there will be the meetings for their own teachers, 
conducted by the principals of the several schools. 

In general, the teachers of each separate school form 
one body, to be dealt with as such. The superintendent 
ought to see that the corps of teachers of no one school ts 
conspicuously better or worse than that of any other school. 
For the safety of his school system, he will place his strong- 
est teachers with his weakest principals. Where he cannot 
discharge poor teachers, he will alternate the weak teach- 
ers with the good throughout the grades, so that no child 
will have two poor teachers in succeeding years. Lastly, 
he will place very good teachers in schools where the dis- 
cipline is especially hard. He will cause an appointment 
to a bad neighborhood to be considered a compUmcnt to 
a teacher's ability and character. Where teachers are ^| 
known to be disloyal to principals, he will transfer tbera; ^i 
and when the disloyalty continues in the new positions, he i 
will find means to remove them from the school system. ^| 

So much for the relations of the school superintendent 
to the teachers as employees of the schools. He should 
be the attorney of every teacher personally and be ready 
to advise freely with each one on educational and personal 
matters, i Undoubtedly, he should be known as an advo- 
cate (or higher salaries for teachers. This is to^ay the 
most important question before the American nation 
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Iti positive ftoclal betterment. M;tn)- teachers are young" 
and inexperienced ; often they are lar away from home. 
Many naturally have larger confidence in the superin- 
tendent than in the principals, both because the superin- 
tendent is nenrer the board of education and because his 
responsibilities arc heavier. There is a certain g^a^-itatio^ 
of those with burdens toward those who already have many. 
[ Finally, every teacher should understand from the day 
[of employment that in every case of discipline, irrcspccCive 
lof mistakes, the superintendent will support his or her 
authority. When the error has been so serious that he 
cannot do this, it will be sufRciently serious for him to 
request from the teacher an application for a month's 
leave of absence.' 

7. In the nature of the case, the superinteudent's relation 
to the pupils must be somewhat format. However, e\'ery 
school child who is old enough to understand the matter 
should know that he has the right of appeal to the super- 
intendent, whether his parents go with him or not The 
right of appe.1l is an essential feature of democracy. 
Without it, there can be no freedom and equality. The 
superintendent should occasionally visit the school assem- 
blies and talk to the boys and girls on matters of ethics, 
athletics, and social relations. In the high school and In 
the higher grammar grades, the superintendent may wisely 
reenforce the instruction of principals atid te-ichers in 
regard to alcoholic liquors, tobacco, gambling, loafing, 
practical joking, and like habits of imperfectly educated 
men.* But most of his talks ought to be inspirational, 
dealing with the highest ideals of men. 

■ For fuths diKaoion of ihU qucfiicii] iM Oitptn XVT» **3BlvrTi T^urr. tni 
CcrriAoLir." 

■ W1iBl««DiB*rbca«adsboal1hc momKty «( <hc nua who viion udoofn Hid wbo taiokca 
■etaeeo M ihc nrrnt, H it cutua ibM » «■« Ib iha ftiiMm «l ■ MKb«, vhaiba •• ■■ 
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8. The next relation of the superintendent is with the 
parents. To them his office door is always open, and from 
them all letters are always welcome. The parents see the 
school with the eyes of adults, prejudiced doubtless in 
favor of their own children, and yet loyal to the schools 
because of their immeasurable helpfulness to children and 
families. The parents are rearing the children for the 
community and for the nation, expecting to get back no 
pecuniary return. The New World parent scorns the idea 
that on the labor of four or five children he can retire 
and live without work. The parent often has valuable 
suggestions to make. Whether mother or father, the 
parent is an influential factor in school politics. 

To illusUale; In the first year of his school supeiin tendency, the 
tDCumbenl received many visits trnra {sirents : in the second year he 
received half aa many; after thai he received so few thai he Tiiully 
Inquired of Uie ch^iman of the board irbat he thought this meaot. 
The chairman, who had been in office several yean before the super- 
Inieoderit was elected, replied thai he. too, had had the mkic experience 
and was icceii-ing no callera. " In fact. I almost have forgotten that 1 
iiD chairman, except for board meetings." The cessation of calls meant 
two thing* ; the removal of ihe causes of complaints, and ibe geoenil 
cessation of revolutionary and misuoderstood changes. 

The superintendent should endeavor to meet parents 
in the various neighborhoods at the school parents* meet- 
ings. Hard as it may be upon his general spirits, he 
should expect that, wherever he goes, there he will meet 
persons desirous of talking about school affairs with him. 
He must remember that the sole reason why he Is getting 
the public money of the community is that the citizens 

cferniivc or *t mo bitlruinor, h«ft pny niJii la we\ bef«t ImmiruR bojr* an eianpE« af driak- 
iTME *^ (moiling Hot lo know thit it 10 nrpiv iiTw't *4lf unfii u •crw fti > ^icte (or 
^pmirh. thr tupeKnlendvnr DiiKhi M <(i(our>c« 4II ouldoor t*!"** i^d »IL K«vao*bk pat. 
limoftof At pupiU Tl ia ni>lhiiif ahort of ain 10 make \hc upper palhi oT cullun arm 
flldlMlliiii Ht uUwol (hildm. 
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desire his services as an educator. They are not support 
ing him for his own sake. It is somewhat wearing to bis 
nervous life to be forced to realize this fact every time be 
goes forth upon the streets, but in the small community 
there is no remedy for it He can no more escape talk 
about education than the physician can escape talk about 
medicine or the lawyer talk about law. 

The competent school sopcrintendenl can secure from ev«y mother 
at least Che pntisc accorded by a certain mother lo one such man. She 
had been attending a mothers' club meeting, with a baby in her amu, 
ajid a diild under six on each side. She seemed to lie asleep while 
lie talked. When he had liaislird she turned lo the largest child, and 
■laid : " Did yiiu hear that good man } He talked like a prie&I. I am 
sure he must be a good man." 

The superintendent ought to be a wise counselor for all 
parents to see regarding the higher education of their sons 
and daughters. A good deal of this advice they will get 
from their pastors and from high school principals and 
teachers. But on many occasions they will need yet mot^ 
light. This Ihc superintendent ought to be able to give; 
and every board of education ought to stand ready to pay 
the superintendent's necessary traveling expenses to visit 
one or two higher institutions of learning annually, that 
he may keep in touch with educational progress. 

9. The superintendent stands in the relation of profes- 
sional head of the schools, and it is not best that he should 
have anything direct to do with the employment or efficient 
service of the janitors. This duty of oversight belongs 
rather to the principals. 

The employment and the sdarie.'; of the several janitors are a ch!«f 
concern olthc building committee or, belter, of the bu^n ess manager. At 
the same time, every superinlendeiU should be cxpecied to report extra 
services of janitors, derelictions of duty, incompetence, and impoliteneu 
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Any ■d)0<d system in which the jnniton areof such importaacc that lh«y 
do not need to keep the schools clean, do not need lo ohcy llic orders 
of the principals, and do nul nt-'cd tu be rc-.uiiaab1y cnurtcguK toward 
teachers and pupils, is sadly lopsy-turvy and in need of radical rcfotm. 
It lilerally n;(|uirt?s overtutmng. Simitariy, a system of Hchools id 
which the jaoiiors give only part time lo their duties ia a aysiem occes* 
aarily weak in the material care of the schools ; it reflects too much the 
povetiy of the jKior in the community rather than its wealth considered 
as a whole. When the janilur service is so poor or so jHiorty paid s.% to 
endanger the success of the cduciiiioiijl work, there the matter vitally 
concerns the superio ten dent. He can always rely upon tlie sopiiort of 
the janitors in any elTort lo improve their income. Thcretbre, he outuht 
to Insist upon their Improving Ihc quality and amount of their service * 
when ddideot. 

Every regular viwt of a school stiperintetident to a 
schoolhousc should include inspection of the conditions of 
the cellars, furnaces, yards, floors, halls, rooms, allic, roofs. 
A competent man will praise as well as censure. When 
he must always censure, he should report the facts to the 
building committee of the board. 

10. The superintendent of public instruction has rela- 
tions also with certain classes of persons not directly con- 
nected with the schools; namely, taxpayers, politicians, 
citizens, newspaper men, the general community, the State, 
and the nation. 

The tendency in the progress of American political and 
legal institutions has been to make government a matter 
of property. This has been the inevitable tendency of 
every nation and of every civilization. In a peaceful and 
orderly population, property is made secure. It becomes 
the basis of taxation for the support of government, which, 
in consequence, logically tends to encourage its develop- 
ment. The political encouragement of the property- 

■ Foi a <llf(uiiion of rht qii>Ilri(*(loiii of lanildn tu Chapwt II. " Tti* Do*nI ol Bdu- 
ulloo." Foi uluy KC Ui»iiitr XVI, ■■ Solary. Tniun. and CdlificiU." 
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hi)lcling class and their payment of the costs of government 
logically gives them interest and prominence in govern- 
ment Ai a class, the owners of property are stronger 
men, and of firmer wilts and more settled habits, than the 
property less, — the "proletariat," as they are called in older 
nations. Every taxpayer feels a certain dignity and a 
certsin comparative superiority among the citizens. With 
regard to every officeholder, he feels that his money is 
paying the salary. With regard to the schools, he feels 
that they belong to the taxpayers in a peculiar sense 
because public education is supported by their money.' 
The schools to some of them seem to be the taxpayers' 
charities. In many communities, of the money raised for 
all municipal expenditures, the schools receive from twenty 
to forty per cent.' 

The special relation of the superintendent to taxpayers 
is to enlighten them upon the principles of the incidence 
of taxation.' Many of the heavy taxpayers are men who 
live without doing economic work. Such persons are a 
blessing to a community only when, in return for their un- 
earned incomes, they do much for the ethical and esthetic 
enlightenment of the people, by philanthropic services and 
gifts.* 

■ Even in inch a Suit u New Jcncy, whov (he •chooU are Urfelj- Bupporred by Sbiie 
lii4lMm f>r C(irponi(iOn>» the locat iBiiuyen regard iheniAelvci mx the real tauitci of (h« 

' daiiktio lEorhcred in tt)Oj from tacnc fifty rnwns and citkt in the nnrihcathm p«« nf tbfl 
Unlred Stur** *h4?v«| an «KlTnic mn^^ from ttrcnlcen per CenL O ioiiy-twe pei oeiit ll 
vu ifirlceable in ihvK >inTi>fk»: — 

Firnt. thai huvy poli« cii^eniJiium go wiih light ichool ciEpe[iililuze>» »nd heivy ichool 
d^ncliturot virK lii^hi police aiipeniliiurefl. Ifk other vonla. tbe beti-beharcd populatinni 
ipenil riiDii upun llivtr kchuolt. 

5comd,lhalC4>rnini(nitLeiwi(h huvy eencnl budfeD, in prapanJoniopOpulMictuapcnd the 
lcu( reblively upon (Iwir tchonU and tS<Me wkiti Itghl budgeli ipcifd lS< moGl. The ealrpme 
range pel rapiu oS uMffni chil4ren wot %n to f (6, (he vrtnp: far ciiiet being tame $40 
TbumiDUDE is e»enlia!1y inadcquiitL See Quptei XVI, " Siliiy, Tenure, aod CeniAoile,'* 

'SpeReMeman, "'Uialiwi." , 

* Sm Vebten, " Theory of the Ldiure Clais." 
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Occasionally, taxpayers place themselves in highly intcr- 
esUog positions by their haughty criticisms of the schools. 

To Illustrate : Tlie htbti of a family of seven children, all in school, 
"ordered "a principal to do a certain service on the ground that he 
paid taxes. On ini|uiry, it wa* diHoavcrcil thai hU total taxes were 
I40, of which thirty per cent, that i.t, $11, went to the ichool.i. 
When told that, in telurn for this lutn. he received t>2$ viotlli of 
inilmction (or Ihe cliUdrcn, he witlKlr«w his order! 

Similai ly, a factory owner wtio paid some f300 of school tax seemed 
much surprised when informed that twenty of his employees attended 
evening; school annually at a cost of more than $300, and that all were 
learning subjects directly helpful in hi* line ul nunulacture. 

The supcrintendem does well to remember that the move- 
mcDt for free schools through all sections of our couatry 
is not yet two generations old. In certain districts the 
idea is still handed down in many families as a sacred 
tradition, that lo tax a property owner for the education 
of other men's children is an invasion of his freedom and 
essentially an injustice,* Even in some line communities 
here and there an influential man may still cherish this 
ancient notion. 

II. Every school superintendent should be a politi- 
cally minded man, able to deal effectively with all politicians 
by reason of superior insight, courage, and acquaintance 
with the general public. The superintendent has a very 
great advantage. His position is one of prestige. He is 
in oflfice. After a year or two his friends and supporters 
should be well known to him. " Man," said Flato, "is s 
political animal." In a high civilization most of the best 
relations of life arc made secure by the laws of the State. 
No sane man would dream of leaving questions cbncem- 
tng property rights or character and the permanence of 

■ JVt lotint i> BOX tallj inicd in Chupwi XII, " Tlw Kn EducMiaa.' 
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the marriage relation to social good nature. Yet some 
sane men think that teachers do not need tenure by lcgis> 
lation. The public school teacher is wholly a political 
creature, getting appointment and salary by law. Let the 
law, therefore, be made coraplcte and perfect. 

In relation to politics two principles will guide the 
superintendent : — 

First: He will not weaken himiself by going out of his 
province of tlie schools to influence the community's gen- 
eral acts. Ho will have his own opinion and his vote; he 
need not conceal these; but the wise man in so great and 
peculiar an office will seldom try to influence others by 
direct appeals. 

Second: He will protect his own province as far as 
possible from the entry of politics. When they do enter, 
he will endeavor to minimize their influence as far as possi- 
ble. He will try to drive them out soon. The school is 
a temple of learning, the shrine of progress. Positive 
philanthropy is its sacred mission. 

To the taxpayer and to the politician the superintendent 
will gladly give all facts that ihey may be willing to know. 

To illustrate; After ihe installation of a course in domestic aft a 
polilicinn iitlacked the inslnictinn id cooketj-, saying, ■' I hear they are 
teaching dish washing and poialo paring at the high school." 

"Right you arc. niy friend." replied Ihe superintendent. "Wc have 
introduced tht course to supplcnnent the course.*; in words and wromis," 

Mystified, Ihc crilie replied, '■ What courses, did you say ?" 

"Oh, words, that \s, language, literature, Creek, Latin, French, Ger- 
man ; and worms, that is, biology." 

" Why did you not call them so I " asked the politician, with some 
anger. 

"Oh." said the superintendent, "1 thought yoti desired plain talk 
along the lines of potato paring. Come up and see what we are 
doing." 

The competent supcriniendent knows that the politicians will quote 
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And misquote him. When he docs not ulk, lh«y will sly thu he U 
coricvaling cofruplion or cxIniv^Kance or both.' 

Successful (IcalinK will' iiolilicaas may be illustrated (tirlliCT. 

In a certain city a newly deded board member, who was a well- 
known local politician, i in mediately ialornied the school superintendent 
thai he would " block ihal gaDie/' meaning hlii recomnieiidaiion of a 
new additional schoolhousc. 

"1 musi tell you nomcihing," said the superintendent. "I knows 
man on the board with »cvc-nil friends. He is going to support this 
project ; and there h no abler man on the board than he." 

In jealous indignation, the politician replied thai he would defeat the 
plan anyway. 

"Oil, no," replied the superlnicndcdi, "you cannot defeat tM» plan. 
Von do not yet know what It is." 

■'Yes. I do," answered the board member, "and I am not going to 
be frightened out by a teacher." 

'• Now, Mr. D ," went on the schoolmaster, " 1 am going to lay 

before this man to-day every fiMiure nf the |ilan and all the reasons for 
it. When you get lo the board meeting, yoo will not be able to defeat 
him, for he will know all the inside tacts and will have the public behind 
him." 

'* What are the facts t I demand to know Ihem, as a board mem- 
ber." Whereupon the superintendent unfolded the entire ca^e. 

Before the po!iilci.<n left, he inquired somewhat anxiously who the 
nian was that the superintendent relied u]x>n " to jam the thing through 
Tiihoul debate." 

"You, of course," replied the supvrinlenilcnt. 

At the next meeting, the vote for the school building was unanimous. 

As a general rule, politidans are liir easier to manage than business 
nen, 

After many yeara of sci^-lcc, the "boas" of the dominant political 
party proposed to drive out the school superintendent for the public 
reason that he "owned" the bo-vd. waa the ''Tsar" of the schools, 
and "gave the people no chance Id ihem" (referring to janitorxhipt). 
Hi* private reason was that the superintendent had defeated several 
proposed "jobs" in municipal jtRairs. 

■ Eiu»v*OB< (dminumiima in xMiim cnmipC. SinibilT. cairupl tdiHlnlitnlinnt U( 
■eldam ucnvtt^ni. rinly iU*n meo m i^rTit* dan id arlmrt m\tch jiUtflUaa la iheaiK^rH 
UnfofiunBUly. from Ehu iienenl prlndplc, we tliould |if r1u|u «Aupt 41 ivta on" v^tt >taK 
io the Udofij ud iU p«UCH citj. 
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The iwo tnea mci in a large room, the reporlere* room of a local 
newspaper- There happened to be present the editor, several council- 
men, reporiers, two officeholders, and others, for there was consider- 
able e.tdteinent at the lime in local politics. 

" Your lime has come," said the chairman o( the party's local com- 
mittee. " You've managed S ,and K ,andC (bcardoSicera 

and members of much prominence) long enough. We're going to cut 
the school appropriation {lo.ooo and do away with ihe superiotcod- 
ency." Then lie laughed ; and his supporters were happy. 

" Vou have cut oul a Urge contract," said the supetintendeni. ■■ You 

must convert S , and K , and G for a starter ; or else their 

siicces.sors. Then you must also convert the general public." 

"Oh! that's all fined," the boss answered jovially. "I'm going on 
the board myself from Ward Four. I'll get ilie public behind me. Ill 
tell them you're too smart a man for the pUce: You're dangerous. 
Why, you've hypnotised' G , the smartest native here." 

"I never heard that he was smarter than yourself" put in the 
guperintendenl. 

"Oh, yes, he is." 

" Well," said the superintendent, " if I've converted the ablest man 
in D , I'll convert you within three months." 

"How?" 

" By facts." 

The " boss " was not allowed by his friends to run ; and the superin- 
tendent had one old friend stronger ilun ever and a new friend alaOf 
both influenced by the public compliments and by the courage. 

12. In relation to newspaper men, the local school 
superintendent ought to be Weiidly but judicious. The 
"knights of the pencil" live by "column rates'" and by 
"scoops." The more news they get and the sooner they 
get the news, the more money they earn. As a general 
principle, the more the public knows of the public schools 
through the medium of the superintendent's office, the 
better. To the older newspaper men, the editors, the men 

> Thh chuTcCi now to imititm\j Bnd gedcrAlly Bpjkliad to men with itrooK powcn ci p«f. 
■vbian. ii ■niodeni kvWbI of the olil tupenliliOTii of Hrcfpr ADd wilchf nfL A («riuEi New 
EflBLind tuperiDlcndeDl aoot Mid. *' To ni»k< il u *d ud mmi oa or ignanncc ajid wcakoctt. 
To (oltnlA it 11 a ncreiifthk fiefeitjtr." 
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Whb families, the school superintendent who is wise will 
be especiiilly friendly. They are men of intelligence, of 
responsibility, and of no little power.' To them may be 
communicated by letter or in person whatever the school 
superintendent desires to have widely known. 

Among the matters that may well be published in local 
newspapers are the following, namely : — 

I. Financial sUIemcnu. 

II. Aitpndance stalislira- 

III. Appointmenu, piomoctons, and transfers of teachen. 

IV. The board's regular monthly public business. 

V. The scjisions of ihe board of examiners, 

VI. Atliletics. 

VII. Clianges in course* of study. 

VIII. Changes in rules and regulallons. 

IX. Public meetings at schoolsi school entertainments; parents' 
meetings; mothers' clubs. 

X. Addresses given hy distinguished visitors- 

XI. Public addresses given by supervisors, principals, and others 
officially connected with the schools. 

XII. Cerlaio parts of the super! nteodent's monthly reports (all per* 
aonalities eliminated). 

XIII. The tentative plans regaidiDK which the board ot superin- 
tendent desires to sound the opinion of llic public. 

XIV. Plans and specifications for new buildings- 

In the event of a public attack upon the schools by the 
newspapers, there are several courses to pursue ; — 

First, the familiar policy of "dignified silence." This is 
wise when the facts are obviously against the newspapers 
and when the public really knows the facts. 

Second, an immediate visit to the newspaper office or 
offices, followed by a communication to be published in 
Ihe form of an " Open Letter." 

■ Ttia tilumiM loHiKnoi of iht public pnu thmuth a i)*nod of |r**n ti toaleuliblT t"U, 
vhik lit powtf Ina tinfile CAfDpailLu U ujufelly iliishL Tlir tniinl tupport of the kchoob br 
ffx picaa ia br nwrv bDportiiBI tbao iha (>Cdaiaiu1 tdwvacf nf laiticnUf ciKMUt^ 
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Third, securing the assistance of board members and 
other friends of the schools to make such visits and to 
write such letters. 

Fourth, in extreme cases, calling a public meeting in a 
schoolhouse to discuss the matter. 

Fifth, in such cases, sending out a circular letter to 
parents and citizens. 

It is a sound principle not to resign because of a public 
or a private attack, unless Che resignation was long since 
due, for incompetence or other unfitness.^ To resign is to 
throw one's reputation and character into the arena. The 
man who does not resign keeps a wall at his back. Resig- 
nations are apt to be interpreted as weakness. 

13. The superintendent takes the whole community for 
his parish.' He ought to feel a personal solicitude for its 
welfare in all respects, and a professional responsibility 
for its progress in culture. This solicitude should concern 
both the community as a whole and every individual in it. 
If there is to be any difference in his consideration for 
those who come within the range of his knowledge and 
acquaintance, he will give especial attention to the humble, 
the poor, the sinful, the ignorant This is politically wise 
as well as ethically right. 

To illustrate : A superinlendent coming into his ofiice for aflemooB 
houre found a practicing physicJAn, a rich man, and a washerwoman 

waiting lo see him. He called the physician lirsl because of the rights of 
sickparients. Then he called ■"Next." The rich man did not rise because 
he was third ; nor did Ihe waishcrwoman became she was afraid. Seeing 
the feci, he called her, whereupon the rich man rose and departed. The 
man of means came again next day and thanked him for hi.s impar- 
lialily, and the laboring people of the city tell the incident to this day.' 

• Fai thD principle govnninit r»lEi»ilODi, K Appndti X.II; tliaptgttrn ind iff. 

' See CJiiplei XIII. " The EelutaiiDuol Policy of Ibe Communit)'," uliere this subjed It 

* Om of (hou " pctii," lliv uioiiynioiu kttcr writers, tn in ofTeruivc teiiri pui (b« UM 
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To all the citizens the superintendent is always acces- 
sible during his oBice hours so far as his work may permiL 
His office hours mean that be intends to keep at least that 
much tune open to them. As a public servant, he is ready 
to see any citizen or business caller at any reasonable 
hour of any week day of the year. A man thus accessible 
is less likely to be annoyed by unnecessary callers upon 
trivial business than the distant and inaccessible man ; a 
quick courtesy even in refusal often saves many a long 
controversy. 

14. The superintendent lives not only in the conscious 
presence of the community, but in the presence also of 
the whole country. He takes pride in the fact that the 
graduates of his schools go east, west, south, and north, 
to do patriotic service in State and Nation. He desires 
to take pride also in the progress of the State of which 
be is a resident and possibly a native. 

So great is the mobility of the Ameriran people lo-<lay that a very 
Urge proportion of (he super in tendenti in the larger cummuoiiles arc 
imported. Few educators serve in th« State of their birth, and stUI 
fewer Id their native community. It i» a great advaniagc to a man 10 
go in his maturity to scenes remote fiom hit childhood.' 

15. The superintendent has a certain relation to former 
board members, especially to those who during their term 
of ollice were strong supporters of his policy. He owes 
to them remembrance and should send to them from time 
to time reports and news that are likely to interest them, 
especially reports of matters for which they worked, but 



Vou dup'l knp* 3 fcollcoiAB when you *« biai. You ate Imini tXi your fikadt bccMuc jeu 
■R tlnjri plBTini iieliiici," TliH «u HUH fttn ipi. 11h luisriDitAdtnt It Hill ia oitc* 
dwB. Bi ft hichtt ultfy Ihan «vti. 

■TliHiBHUi itdiicuueil IMf <a Chaplci XVI, "Sallij, Tcauic^ ud CsrliliciH." 
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n rtali**"'"" pcrhnps they did not remain long~" 
ihe board to sec. He should also invite them 
**"5lj"foiictioi>s •"d occasionaUy call upon them all, 
•> "^"^ji— -b or opponents. He should sometimes see 

atm 

thMS 



ask (or support of special measures and some- 
to » gW*^ conference. 
The i«Uiion of the superintendent to " reformers " 



one of peculiar difficulty. 



A progressive 

a "ro. 

Education is the American gospel of individual 

"Z^l nlvation. The "reformers" are sometimes on 



*V*^^perintendcnt is himself a good deal of 



Often the cry of "reform" (which may be a 
IrtT^ economy by reaction and retrogression) is the 



^bosnl- 

*^ '"by which a board member has secured his election. 



^ijjpns become peculiarly difficult when the "re- 
^L-n" desire to modify the curriculum so as to intro- 
i-« instruction along the line of their " reforms." Usually, 
i,„_«ver. tlic " reformers " simply wish to secure one more 
^^usiast for their cause. 

'j^t entire duly of the sui>crintendem in relation to "refbrmera" of 
^^ lypc U U> tnr.kt tliem as members of a board for cducilioa, lliat is, 
M ITT to rcrnrm them. Of oiher rdbm:ier», their kinds aie numerous, 
jtien af* ^" reformers, advocating the "single tait" on land, inhcri- 
_0Cetii«c»''-''^'P''"''""'^'^*T the "unit of value" tax, or ihe income tax. 
Thtre »re temperance rcfofiners, attacking saloons, licenses, cigarettes, 
ooitilune habits. There ate sodal purity reformers. Tiiae are "equaJ 
f^Bragu" enlhusiasts, who believe in equaJ rights of women with 
men. 

There are educational reformers who believe In revolutionising the 
schools at once. These enthusiasts read the ladies' monthly periodicals — 
and Ihlnk that the schools ruin the health of children by discovering that 
their eyes are astigmatic, or farsighted, or csophoric, that their spines 
hHve curvatures, or that they arc deaf in one or both ears. Or they 
think that ihc schools ought to educate only so far ; that is, so br u 
they themselves were educated. 
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There are soditlnts, coSperaiois, pbilosophical anarchists, natiooal- 
ixts. Tliwe are spiriluoiists, ClirisUaii scitntisis, minil readers, mentaj 
liealen. There are "direct legislation," inliiaiivc, and referendum 
apostles : " Populists," " Free Silveriies," " Creenbackcrs," " Jack- 
sonian " or " JctTersonian " Democrats. There are ajidpapUls, strong 
deno mi nationalists, sectariaos. There are tenement house reformers, 
university settlement people, slum students, sociological investigators. 

Most of these persons are sincere, many of them ate right, all o( ihcm 
flatter the educator by saying that (li^y know that he has an open mind. 
Therefore, they throw down upon him their load of heavy ideas. Pos- 
sessing almost infinite good nalutc, tile successful school superintendent 
receives their messages and goes on lu render his own service in his 
own way. He certainly never argues with them. Society needs more 
of some of them, as centers uf beneficial moral conUgjoD. Many of 
them hate disease, ignorance, poverty, sellishness, privilege, superslition, 
as the heavy handicaps upon the race of man. The superintendent 
seldom gives them money, for almost the only money he cares to give 
away, he gives to deserving lioys and girls who are seeking by their 
own efforts to secure the higher education.' 



17. The supeiiiitendent has relations with various men 
who work for the scliools, — architects, masons, carpenters, 
painters, text-book agents, library book agents, fire extio- 
guisher agents, etc. 

The architect should be the close adviser of the school 
superintendent. To him is given the opportunity of rais- 
ing the standard of all future schoolhouses by building a 
new model building." The school superintendent ought to 
endeavor to get ample funds for every new building so as 
not to cramp the architect's genius. When a building 
is to be erected by competition among architects and 

;* 

■ The piaiwl modrni nBj lO-dar In phllBnlhropT h of more and bct'er oilltcei for 
mincn djiil ctprcivlly of Tuiiilk 10 hrtp vaierpmEii,; poor icifh ihrvufh coEIcx* UBckvfrd 
n mwiy wm't collafet aifi in meihrKl* of intimciion. wnmcn't cotlagn mrc K«iicnLlr miich 
lltrd •! tl it for Ihryi to VEfik Their wnf 1hro<i|h eolltitr (it it taiicr no* thoD 1I 
lual la be), il iiitnlirao htrdo lai fii It 10 ds k. Thu ii itw beat of Ihc funiliu Ufu 
vanu br ■ Bolt iiniv«iwir in twirr -'^lAto. 

• ^ Uupui Vltl. " I')k G»>M Pul^lic ScikMl ' 
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builders, the superintendent should sec that his ideas arc 
carried out by every competitor. If a board of educa- 
tion is willing to listen to a superintendent's advice regard- 
ing the care of the children's immortal souls, it certainly 
should be willing to consider his advice about the care of 
their mortal bodies. i 

For a superintendent not to care to get new schools 
upon ample grounds, uf artistic architecture, commodious 
inside, and arranged and equipped for modem school 
work, is for him to shirk one of his most important duties. 

Toward all builders the school superiiiteiidcut's attitude 
should be that of the business man who intends to get 
value for money paid, and who desires to deal fairly with 
all honest men. In a large sense, the superintendent is 
an inspector of buildings and repairs, and is in the employ 
of the board for that purpose especially. Neither fear 
nor favor should sit between his eyes in respect to 
contractors. 

Regarding text-book agents, the superintendent should 
welcome their coming and speed their going. Let him 
get from them in as short time as possible the goyd 
points of their books. Let them tell him the important 
school news. Let him be known as a man who always 
means to take the "best books." And let him be exceed- 
ingly careful to benelit in no way by their transactions 
with the board of education.^ 



1 1l [i A nicB 4]i]QLioD in vlhiu whellier 3 schrwl tiiperinlcDdenl is ever juiuAnJ ia accept* 
lug B book (eaiil'i inviuiioD lo IuiuJwd oi iSaixt, Ks nuM oecuuiiljr <lcUu» — 

I. When the idoptien of B texl-book u sicndlnfT. 
B, Juii aflct (he jdoprion of * (CK-biwk, 

Tin nb rule u nivec lo accept maU oi unythinB clxi whaiercf ti«pi bi» coplo ft 
books for exuninitiOD wlrh ■ vie* to lue. WheiHer ihetc book« beloofl lo (he city or <o Ibo 
lupcrinteadcDl iiuiuLhCT nice quuiioa' Most publithefi T^i^e' ^ h^** (^' booki Vr^l in the 
kupcEJiiKodcnl't oHicG for ihc cvBiniDUioo of Icacheni and Ufi (hen whro (hf lupciutieuileDI 
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18. The superintendent has obligations to all other 
superintendents whu may call upon him for information 
regarding teachers and others. He may be tempted to 
speak or to write more favorably than his own judgment 
really warrants. This temptation to be kind to an indi- 
vidual at the expense of others roust be resisted. The 
superintendent must remember that he will be judged by 
his own judgment of others. Soon, one who has helped 
everybody will be able to help nobody. In taking the 
opinions of others regarding teachers, it is well to remem- 
ber that censure by some is really praise. 

19, The superintendent in relation to teachers' meetings 
is a large topic of vital importance. How many shall he 
hold? Upon what subjects? Of what kinds? 

The following is a suggestion : — 

I. A general teachers' meeting at the beginning of or 
early in the school year. 

II. A second general teachers' meeting in the winter. 

III. Various professional seminars, with groups of vol- 
untary educational students, from twelve to twenty-five in 
each seminar. 

aoei lUewkut^ Othn publlntwn pnfcr U Iutc Itie wptrlatEmlm kHp the liooki M Ui 
ova horns mni uk« ihdrn vith hin nh'mer h« tarn. In view of the tbouuDcli of book* 
iUtv tiubtiAhnl. the qutilkia invulvit many hkjmJnOt of tlullart U 4v«r)r lirgf ciijr. At to 
|it|]ij( rtcommBEiJahdu fur reit-book* Ihe eiluo are clor. Every eOucalor ow« it u> lh« 
pTofpuinn 10 [^TaitB gnaS Svilti and to fnn'laian jUNir oBOt 

The l«iliD| mMQ of i:ultkife In t cDrnmuAiiy ou|^i to be very Lmh to vti\t ncomnrndi. 
liam arnny hoalu Ihut he hinuclf dm doi Uke well eaougb la buy. Further, ■ noammen- 
dalion ot n borv)t ii often miKor^iIrutd. 

To illuMnle' A ccriain KencRnu auprrinUiKtent wrote e letter pialunE ■ nrtiin *uh. 
•cripliaii ncnV- IIh sprnt iixiW the letter about the city utd told ignorani iur*ntq ihM 
ualna they baufhl ib« work Td* their chtlJrrn, the children voulil loic their prumouou «< 
icbool. in one wml kCYeoly leta were thut kiliL in tifly diet (be lupctinleudent com. 
pelled the pqbllihen 10 leteaae the purchetQn fnnti the CAncncct. tlnce they wvie tecurvl 
endcr " Ui>e prtttnttt." 

" Pq not sifn your luiiie to any paper " U a Kood rule of aclion for aft tchooL tupcjin- 
lendeob Let every actual ca*t be vn fie*ptioQ, " rio not buy titbKnprtoD booki" it 
anoLhcr lare rule. In rouu uuca wilhlo a year ot Ivo ihey en lot tale lU •eevodhutd bwk. 
Xoru at half price or tea. 
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01 these, the superintendent should be the leader. Of 
other meetings, he should be an adviser. 

At the first general teachers' meeting, the superintendent 
will discuss general matters, — the course of study, the re- 
lation oi grammar and high schools, the profession and its 
interests, discipline, rules and regulations, compulsory edu- 
cation, the plans for the circles or seminars, the relations 
of teachers to supervisors and principals, the educational 
characteristics of the community. The superintendent 
will consider such of these from year to year as seem 
most important. 

At the second general meeting, he will take up usually 
matters of accomplishment, ideals, particular subjects of 
the curriculum. 

The main purpose of these general meetings is to bring 
the teachers together. Where a reception afterwards can 
be arranged, something of the nature of an "afternoon 
tea," and when a board member is willing to be present 
and to talk briefly, it is so much the better. 

I call the superintendent's "circles" or "seminars" the 
mainsprings of educational progress. 

The circle is conducted upon » plan like this: — 

The supeiTDtcadcnt is ihe leader and outlines the course for discus- 
sion for all ihc meetings of ihe scasnn. thai is, from ten lo twenty ses- 
sions during ihe school year, avoiding nny sresions in May ur June, the 
annual period of greatest faiigiie and the period for measuring the 
reaults of the efforts of the children. 

To each member of the circle a .'>ptdal topic is assigned, for a twenty 
or thirty miniiie paper. Each discusses the argument of his paper with 
the leader liefore writing it out, and submits it for criticism a day or two 
berore reading it. Id the circle, it is read and discussed by all present. 
The leader then reviews the argumentof the course to date and perhaps 
antldpaies the next topic lo be discussed. The papers are filed for 
later reference ; .it the end of the season an outline of the ground cov- 
ered tnay be printed. 
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In this way nuy be taken up such subjects as — 

I. Habit in Rducation, 

z. Method of School Dincipline, 

3. Special Schools, 

4. History of Edui:atJonal Theory, 

5. History of High Schoub or Groinnur SchooU, 

6. Pedagogical Literature, 

7. Children's Camea, Individual and Sodal- 

Care must be taken thai ilie subject be broad enough 10 offer enough 
definite topics for the conaidcmion of the vaiious members. When It 
proves too broad for a single year, it tnay be continued a year or more 
longer. 

The "seminar" is conducted in an essentially difTcrcnl manner. In 
this each member of the seminar reports weekly upon the topic that he 
has selected for the season. As for as possible, all the members work 
upon the same class of topics. Eatli member begins with a thesis nxui 
an outline of the points that he Intends to investigate and dlscuii. 

There may be several seminars or seminars and circles In ths MIM 
traion. The fact that the sessions should not laxt over one hour 
necessarily limits the number of members of a seminar to a doien or 
fifteen so that each person may report at each seisiou. 

The seminar may be in — 
I. Psychology, 
». Pedagogy, 

3. Philowphy, 

4. History, 

5. English Literature, or American, or Companttive Modem, 
6- Economics, 

7. ChDd Study. 

To illustrate : The twelve students in a semitur for the investigztioa 
of philosophy of method may take such subjects as these : — 

I. Philosophy of Method in Mathematics. Illustrative thef^is. 
lo elcmeatary schools general elementary mathematics rather than 
arithmetic, geometry, and algebra, tbe spedaliied subjects ought to be 
studied. 

U. Philosophy of Method lo Nature Study. Three theses. 
(1) Nature study m;iy be made the basbi of geography and (1) of 
natural tdeoce and ( j) may be carried on partly by a cotlateral oourso 
with English converution and composition, and witli art. 
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II[. Philosophy of Mctliod in laoj^uagc. Pint tbesU. Language 
study should begin only when the pupil Is able to uodcnUDd the logic 
of technical grxmnnxt. Second thesis. Knowledge of grammar is 
unlmportaot in the development of &ciliiy in cxprcMion. 

By theses such M the ibave, ull the studicx of the curriculum may 
be reviewed pliilu5o|)hic3liy. 

Or [o illusirjie again : The fifteen »tudenbi in > seminar for child 
Bludy may ukc up, under ihc general subject, The Six-lo-Nlue Vew Old 
Child, liltccn topics, sucli as these: — 



I. Lies. 
11. Dramatics. 

III. Dreams. 

IV. Ideas of God. 
V. Ideas of Home, 

VI. Age ai Entering School. 
VII. Sense of Honor. 
I'm. Fear of Adults, 



IX. Ttvanls and Runaways, 
X. Love of Woods and StrcaoM. 
XI. Earliest Drawings. 
XII. Stories Preferred. 

XIII. Preference of Studies. 

XIV. Ideas uf Teadier. 
XV. Anger. 

XVL Aspirations. 

These seminars and circle* require good school reference libraries.* 
Pursued steadily for a few years by a tiirly permanent stall of teachers, 
(he work of the seminars results in carrying the teacher far beyond the 
knowledge of any normal school or any college instruction in pedagogy. 
Teachers in such ayslcma »a tbsler postgraduate study and constant 
professional progress learn to diagnose their children's minds as Skill- 
fully as physicians diagnose their bodily conditions. 

The work of the seminars I^kes lime ; but it s.ives lime also, because 
it saves cosily errors thai consume lime. Not many years will pass 
before all progresaive commiinilies will require as superintendent men 
of such broAd scholarship that tliey will carry forward this kind of edu- 
talional work easily and enthusiastically. 

The reading circle with its conferences upon pedagog- 
ical, current, and general literature is also valuable. The 
superintendent of long service in a single community will 
perhaps alternate two years of seminars or circles with a 
year of reading circles.' 

> 5oe Apt*i"ti< ni- 

'Tt^t ^titntioik ot ihc tcffhfn' oui-of-^cliool pfor«kAlojiA] work it Aiithn diveuctcd In 
UhapEei XI, " Tile Teacher t\ AiliiiiniBUaux lb J SufjcrviKtr." 
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The superintendent who feels or fears that his community 
regards him as a failure often can revolutioniw himself and 
the general public opinion of himself by wise and energetic 
reorganization of his teachers' meetings. 

The specific duties to be performed and the particular 
records' to be kept by a school superintendent may be 
enumerated briefly as follows, viz.: — 

I. Attendance at board meetings. 

II. Attendance at conitnitlee meetings. 

III. Preparing reports for the above and filing dupli- 
cates for record. 

IV. Visiting : schools, classes, morning assemblies, 
special entertainments. 

V. Calling upon board members, city officials, school 
of!tctals of the State. 

VI. Visiting: State normal schools, colleges to which 
high school graduates go, colleges that prepare teachers; 
and reports thereon to boards, 

VII. Receiving visits from out-of-city educators, board 
members, etc. 

VIII. Hearing complaints from parents and pupiU. 

IX. Keeping records 'of — 

t. Attendance, 

z. Truancies, 

y Pupils reported to office for dudplincy 

4. ExpulaioDS, 

5. Library books, 

6. Class text-books, 

7. Apparatus of value, 

8. Seating of schools. 

' Thoc Ffcrffrla mtr/ be krpE eiiHcf la led^en « in ctrd caulpfuu. Tlic Amount of 
dcuil itt th4 iBcnirl* miiti depri^d partly iipan th« numWr *nd i^nipftvnct at the clerkt 
in lib* ■iiptrinltfiLt''itri ofGct. In small Hihflfili, auiy miAor muLm BAy ufcly b« ilf 
Vtulcd to mcmrpry 

ThsM in dupliMU* of the rcconli kept Oi the KpaiBi« kIkkiIi. 
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X. Keeping an official diary.' I 

Xi. Dinpoiung of correspondence. I 

XU. Interviewing and visiting candidates. ^ 

XIII, Consulting with board of examiners. 

^XIV. Talking at school assemblies and elsewhwe as the 

pfflcial head of the schools. 

XV. Informing one's self thoroughly as to latest ad- 
Vunces in school architecture, hygiene, sanitation, ventila- 
tion, lighting, heating, courses of study, text-books, scientific 
■pparalus, college requirements, new educational methods 
and devices. 

XVI. Attending teachers' meetings, educational associa- 
tions, citizens' meetings, etc. I 

XVn. Holding teachers' meetings, and arranging 
others, 

XVin. Consulting with individuals, principals, super- 
visors, and teachers. 

XIX. Dealing with suspended and expelled pupils, tru- 
ants, habitual absentees, advising with the officers of the 
law upon misdemeanors of school children, etc. 

XX. Organizing, or helping to organize, neighborhood 
or parents' associations, exhibits of school work, gradua- 
tion exercises, school entertainments. 

Even the best of school superintendents does well occa- 
sionally to examine himself to see whether he is not over- 
emphasizing some features of the superin tendency and 
neglecting others. 

Sometimes the estimable qualities of a school superintend* 

' Al ■ time of nffltelion, ■ eeiliiin luperijiletnlml mil rlnlMlIy uttKltfd by KTtnl buid 
mfcnbflf *ho allepi] thai he leJdoTn vi»iled Kho<-<t4, *nA thai w^icn hfi did to to h:hocl>. lie 
nenj touiird cUu looiDh. Kli ii^ry vru j«.epL(i] by 1 niiijiiiitv ^r iHp bnsrA and thuwed Ih* 
cnnrrary ci>iiclii<jvc]y- AnoEhci wivjiiiUige of * diary ia ifiai it livci avcclfic dau for ynn 
buk rIiiid( id uoMiiibciory Kacben, «K. PanODii ilrau de am beJoof ia thii official 
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ent prevent him from dealing properly witii scliool affairs. 
Some of the best men are apt to have affectioa for their 
official associates and like to hold them in esteem. When a 
board of education is composed almost wholly of mediocre 
men, these qualities of affection greatly weaken the effi- 
ciency of the school superintendent. 

Of course, it is true that sometlines the tradesman with a small store 
It niperior to his business. Yet it is commonly tnie thai the extent of 
a mui'i horizon and the nature of one's vision of life are fairly repre- 
Mnied by his occupation. No doubt, the excepliooii arc the veiy men 
who scenr. apt 10 get positionH in public office. However, all things 
considered, a school superintendent who lakes great can not (o withhold 
plans of progress because of too great tenderness and loo decided 
counesy toward biMrd members Is undoubtedly the most useful man to 
bis community. 

In present conditions of the public law, board members who are 
elected are practically irremovable. The remedy is the recall, now in 
force in certain Western Stales, la 1907, the bo.trd membi^rs of the 
Dislrici of Columbia were held by the Supreme (lower) Court ol the 
Dislricl to be not only irremovable but also unimpeachable for any 
cause. In such conditions, what shall the superintendent who believes 
Ills board to be incompetent or corrupt or indecent or otherwise di!>- 
loyal 10 the cause of education do ? He must not resign.' He must 
force the board to go on public record by discharging him. Mean- 
time, he must appeal 10 public opinion, to the State Legislature, and to 
the profession. And when he gocc out, it must up and out, for we must 
catch and locale him higher up. 



CHAPTER VI 



TIIE PRINCIPALSHIP 

Tm almoftt every aspect except that of salary, the princ* 
pnliihlp of a school is the most desirable of all educational 
poMlions, unless one desires to pursue in a professorship 
fome particular line of study. In salary, the principals 
of a community generally receive less than the superin- 
tendent, though quite as much as many college professors ; 
at the same time, their professional expenses are less than 
the expenses of either superintendent or professor. 

The excellent features of » prindpalship are as follows : — 
t. By cuslom, the principal his uF-uMy a life IcDure as good as, 
often better than, thai of a colli-ge pmfessor. 

3. The principal has a delinite line of duties, conflned (o a building 
with or without branches. He can regulate his day's work fax better 
than the superintendent can. 

3- The principal is one step removed from the political activities 
of ilie board of education. Wind and wave reach only the turlace 
waters of the ocean. 

4. The principal has free evenings and holidays, in the sense that be 
has few imperative professional engagements, such as board and com* 
miitee meeting. He may, therefore, employ some of his evenings for 
professional study and investigation. 

5. The principal has a deJinlic school clientele. IcDows the children 
of his building, sees leachen daily, has time to consider parents' ideas, 
tan make and keep dose friends; and becomes often the pattcm-saint 
of his neighborhood, sometimes the patron-saint also. 

6. The pnndpal can serve up to, even into, old age. The daily 
drain on his strength and nervous life h less than that of either teacher 
or superintendent. His school day is longer than that of the teacher, 
but he is leas apt to have much Itome work. His burden is that ot a 
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continuing hmry and somewhat ntonolonoos responsibility in ntatlon 
both to Teachers and lo pupils. 

7. His social position is as good a^ and often better than, that of 
the superintendent, because he can give some of his evenings to xodal 
calls, because he stays longer in one communiiy, and because he is not 
usually suspected of being active in politics.' 

Principalships may be classified under two different 
heads : supervising and teaching principalships ; and prin- 
cipalships of high schools and of elementary schools. For 
convenience ihey may be considered in order as follows, 
namely : — 

I. Supervising high school principftkhips. 
M. Teaching high school principalships. 

III. Supenising elementary school principat&hipt. 

IV. Teaching elementary school principaUhips. J 

The general subjects of the principles of adminLitration and supcr- 
visiuo have aln-jdy been considered at some length.' 

Many of the suggestions for the conduct of the special office of the 
superin tendency apply equally well to principalships." Further, the 
number of positions of Class I b relatively small in communities of &om 
three to tifiy thous.ind people, for which this book is especlsUf In- 
tended. And in such cities thi- number even of positionsof Claaa III 
is not large. Believing ih.it the progrcM of American free common 
education is seriomly retarded by reason of inadequate supervision, 
1 present here the argument for mote supcrviMng prindpalshipii, as 
well as an «xpoaitloD of the princi|Kils' special duties. 

The point at which every principal-teacher should be , 
relieved of part of his teaching duties by the assistance of \ 
a special teacher for his class room is when the school 
assumes its fifth or at most its sixth teacher. This is 

< Tbt mnler Dc Tauiiinflla. ilii UtMiba fnamiii. and di* hliiorlM.jDriil Krfc*, 

:h «ddall ttntimnii upon t^p Uil ihAI •» li» In polilici ia Ajiietii:! u labvio » hid(.l[(bt 

of ftiigracf In EnxtaDd buJ Ftaave. the icIiotBr* mnil lich men hold ]m1lTk« and foliliOAl 

«ffice ifl the hichtAr 4»HAin- Their vivu ind <l>i«Ehi«n fCftM ]>ohllci u hMinc liuKr 10 

lb* Umi\y ndino, Tao otien Bchofll MpcrlnWAilvata an kiiiii«mlaf " Ivinj in pcptilic^" 

•Set Chtpiert III snd tV. 'Set Oiipin V. 
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equally true of high and of grammar schools. The com- 
plexity of the one, and the increased age of its pupils, 
make up for the larger number of pupils in the other. 

The point at which the principal-teacher with a special 
assistant in his grade ought to become solely a supervising 
principal cannot be located within narrow limits; it may 
be when eight or nine teachers are employed, and it may 
not be until sixteen arc employed. 

A supervising principal is needed in the smsdl school, — 

I. When most of tlic (etchers are young and inexperienced; 

2- Whcnseveralof them are incompetent; 

3. When (he general quality of the pupils is high or low, and thejr 
are poor cither in their conduct or in their studies, or in both ; 

4. When the parents are very actively interested in the school and 
ate frequent visitors : 

S- When many changes in the course of Bludy are in process of 
realixation ; 

6. When the community and the board of education desire the best 
pouible ichools- 

The appointment of a superviiiDf; principal may he delayed until the 
school is large, — 

I. When all llie teachers are mature and experienced; 

1. When none of them arc incompetent ; 

y When the pupils are both orderly And intelligent ; 

4. When the parents arc inclined to leave the school xCfMn wholly 
to the teachers. 

J. When the course of study is not undergoing considerable changes ; 

6. When the community and board do not care to py (or the bott 
possible schools. 

The argument for supervising principals has been stated 
generally.' Its practical applications arc implied in the 
dUcu.ssion above as to what schools need supervising prin- 
cipals. The reasons may be given now seriatim and ex- 
plicitly. 

' Sw Oupui tV, ■■ SupcniMK** 
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r. Because the more teachers the children have, the 
better. To give a school a supervising principal is to give 
each child two teachers, a class teacher and a consulting 
teacher. Many an injustice that otherwise would never be 
known is thereby avoided or remedied. When the class 
teacher is tlie sole arbiter, the child has no appeal. The 
class room tyrant is supreme in the school that has no 
supervising principal. A teaching principal is too busy 
with his own class to attend to details in other rooms. 

2. Because when a supervising principal is employed, 
he invariably receives a higher salary than any class teacher 
has had, and therefore in almost every instance the school 
gains a better teacher than it ever had before. To raise 
the grade of a school, add better teachers of any and all 
kinds than it has and discharge the poorest, replacing 
them with the best. 

3. Because by daily prolonged class visits, when ncces- 
sary, the supervising principal can make almost every poor 
teacher into a good one. 

In nonnal Khoola, the apprcflllces gtt at mo« but a few hours' 
praaice (l.illy fot not more thiin a yew. In ;) regular )ichnol, Iho 
tedclier gels a full riay's experience for year after year. Wilh ci>mpc> 
lenl criticiBrn good results are ceriain 10 follow. 

To illuatinte : In a certain school system, a certain ambitions teacher 
had hccn rated ponr for several years. In ihe ali.tence of a superin- 
tendent for the schools, no teachers were ever discliarxctl. The !n- 
stallalion of a supervisory force there was followed by the dliicharge of 
several hopelessly poor teachers without ambition. Thii particular 
teacher, after five years more of experience, ihcw five under criticUm, 
became a good teacher. 

In Other words, a good supervising principal can make 
a good school out of inferior teacher*. As between 
schools with good teachers and no principals, and schools 
with poor teachers and new, good principals, the race for 
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comparative excellence will be short indeed. Within two 
yeart, the latter will easily and decidedly surpass the former. 

4. Because a supcrvisini; principal can adjust nearly 
every case of misunderstanding between teachers and 
parents. He creates harmony and maintains cooperation. 

5- In a large school without a supervising principal, 
the class of the principal-teacher cannot make good prog- 
ress because of interruptions of his instruction, and because 
his time before and after school is given, not to prepara- 
tion ol instruction for the next day. but to general school 
matters. Therefore, in justice to the class, a principal 
without teacher's duties or with a special assistant should 
be employed in every school of considerable size. 

6. The financial reasons are all for the appointment of 
a head for the school.' 

Two Supposed Cases 
A gnmmar school of five hundred pupils. 
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4 teachers at $800 
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15 
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teacher 
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Per teacher 


93S 
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Whether the priDCipal of a large school should do any 
regular teaching is a debatable question ; but whether he 
should do occasional teaching is not debatable. He should 
do some teaching, by way of example to others and to keep 
himself in practice. A few periods of instruction given by 
^competent principal each^week keep him in close contact 
_with the school's actual condition, interest and please 
the students, and are an inspiration to the class teachers. 
Except in the very largest city schools, where the principal 
is virtually a superintendent of elementary or high school 
classes, with fifty, eighty, a hundred and twenty classes, it 
may be, to supervise, boards of education and superintend- 
ents do well to require actual teaching by the principals. 
This keeps the principals in sympathy with the work of 
the teachers. Such regular teaching is especially desirable 
in the highest grades of schools in which no men are em- 
ployed except as principals. Every boy and girl ought to 
have had some instructioQ by men before graduation from 
grammar schools. 

The time so employed should be less In targe schools than in small, 
and less in schoob with young or generally poor teticher? than in 
schools with excellent (eachen. It may vary from a. half hour to two 
hours a day. at the most, and be with or without a program assign- 
ment. Good principals usually teach too many periods rather than too 
few. But few principals are good enough teochets to take a class even 
for a half hour without some immediately previous preparation, such as 
a program suggests. This program should not be too absolutely fixed. 

The much-debated question whether men or women 
make the best principals may now be considered in the 
light of the foregoing discussion. It may be taken theo- 
retically or practically. 

Theoretically, most men are far better admlntstratbrs 
tiuui women of equal education and experience. They 
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deal with alTairs more broadly and more rapidly, and arc 
far less influenced by deUils and personalities. Practically, 
men of executive ability arc drawn away from teaching by 
the vastly greater financial and other rewards of business 
and the professions. Women are drawn away from teach- 
ing by marriage only, which in general secures the best- 
appearing and kindest-hearted women with the most 
pleasing manners, qualities by no means synonymous with 
executive ability. 

Theoretically, as supervisors, men are better than women 
in respect to large interests, and worse in respect tu close 
attention to minor details. Practically, at similar salaries 
the women who become supervisors are the best of their 
sex and compete with men who, as an average, arc not 
equal to the best of their sex. 
'py^ Theoretically, as representatives of the school, dealing 
/ "with parents and the general public, the men command the 
I larger respect and make the greater successes. Practi- 
/ cally, many of them do not compare favorably with the best 
\ women. 

Consequently, the decision narrows down to the questions 
of money and of the size of the school. 

In this present decade of the twentieth century, in the 
smaller school systems with from one to ten thousand chil- 
dren, prindpalships carry salaries of from six hundred 
to twenty-five hundred dollars a year. Few high school 
prindpalships pay more, As salaries run and as candi- 
dates appear, the woman who commands one thousand 
I dollars is more valuable to a school system than the man 
who commands not over fifteen hundred dollars; and the 
woman worth fifteen hundred or eighteen hundred dollars 
is capable of fully as good service as the man worth only 
a few hundred dollars more ; but for the highest salaries, 
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For principatships of elementary schools; the preference ~p 
falls slightly to women while they arc comparatively ^ 
young and still have the maternal instinct toward children. ■* 
Women principals, well advanced in years, who have never 
known family cares, are apt to be rather harder than men ^ 
in their discipline. It is a well-known fact that most | 
women prefer to teach under male principals, finding them \ 
more just, patient, and sympathetic. 

The final conclusion is that as fast as possible salaries 
large enough to command the services of competent men 
must be secured. The fc minJtation of the achoola ha S|i 
g one _ altog ether too far.' The pauperization also has 
gone altogether too far. Cheap schools cannot be good 
schools' 

The chief differences between the high and the elemen- 
tary school principalships grow out of the difference in 

■ S« dupui VIII. " Tfis Ondcd TDhlic Schml," (ta ■ dlmHioii of mcD ud wona 
•■ iMcbcn. * Sw Cbapm XVI, " 9*l>UTi T*Dun, ud C«ia&cwa.~ 
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age of the pupils, out of the selected quality of the older 
pupils in the higher school, and out of the fact that the 
elementary school has a much greater range in age than 
the high school. 

Practically, in our country to-day the education of boys 
and girls of from seven to fourteen years of age is univer- 
saL All children of those ages, whether native or foreign 
born, rich or poor, go to school. Nearly all of them are 
in the first five of the eight or nine grades of the elemen- 
tary school. The children older than the average in the 
lower grades are the ones who do not complete even the 
grammar school education. After the average age of thir- 
teen is reached, the expectation is that from fifteen to 
thirty per cent of the pupils will drop out of school every 
year.' 

Apparently, the difference in range of activity between 
the grammar school principalship and the high school 
principalship is greatly in favor of the former. In real- 
ity, the latter has greatly the wider range of duties and 
opportunities. 

Nine years intervene between the five-year-old kinder- 
garten child and the fourteen-year-old last year grammar 
grade child. It is a long stretch, and the change in physi- 
cal size is very great. Four years intervene in the stand- 
ard high school course.' It is a short stretch of years, 
yet the nature of the physical change is very significant. 
Ag for the mental change, it is indeed as great in the high 
school as in the grammar school. Further, in the case of 
coeducational schools, a great differentiation in mind and 
spirit has taken place in the high school. Finally, long as 

' S« Aptwcilii I 
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H is the elementary school course, it is always narrow, and it fl 


H always will be narrow, compared with the high school H 


H course. The subjects of the course that occupy the mind ■ 


of the grammar school principal are fewer, the diHiculty H 


of teaching them well consists partly in their being too H 


easy for adult minds to enjoy when once thoroughly H 


mastered, and they are closely restricted to their elements. H 


The subjects of the modern high school are many ; some ^^H 


of them are difficult even for adults, and some of them ^^H 


are taught with considerable detail. A comparison lUus- ^M 


Irales these differences in subject-matter: — H 


GiuHiiAii School 


High School (ok ACAOtHY) ^^ 


Language. 


Langua^ies. ^^^H 


Reading. 


^^H 


Grammar. 


Composition. ^^^| 




Declamation. ^^^H 


English. 


English. ^^^H 


Spelling. 


Debates uxd Ontlou. ^^^| 


Composition. 


Litenlure. ^^^| 


Oedamatlon. 


Shorthand. ^^H 


German (etcmcntary). 


Typewriting. ^^^| 


Latin (eletncatST}-). 


GcRiun. ^^^1 




Grammar. ^^^H 




Literature ^^^H 




French. ^^^| 




Grammar. ^^^| 




Literature. ^^^| 




^^M 


^^^^^K 


Grimmxr. ^^^H 


^^^^^H 


Lit Mature. ^^^H 


^^^^^H 


^^M 


^^^^^^B 


Grammar. ^^^H 


^^^P 


Literature. ^^^| 


L» J 
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GftAHKJll ScilOOt 


KhUI SoiOUL (on ACAIXVT) fl 


Matlicmaiics- 


Alathematics. fl 


■ 


Arithnielic 


Aleebta (completed). H 


■ 


Algebra (elcmenUr) ). 


UeotneiD' (Plane and Solid). H 


■ 


Invcntional Geometry. 


Theonometry. ^^H 


1 


Bookkeeping. 


Commcrdal Arithmetic. ^^^H 
Business Practice. ^^^H 


Nature Study. 


Sciences. J 


p 


Sdences (elementary). 


Phr&ical Geoeraphr. ^^ 




Physiology and Hygiene. 


Botany. ^^^^^ 
Zoology. ^^^^M 
Biology, ^^^^1 
I'hysiology. * ^^^^M 

Geology. ^^^H 
Chemisiry. ^^^H 
Astronomy. ^^H 


Geography (general). 


Ccoenphv (CommeTcial). fl 






folilical Kconomv. ^| 






Theorv ol Commerce. ^^^| 






Commercial Law. ^^^H 


U. S. History- and 


HiatoTv. fl 




Civil Govern men t (elementary). 


American. ^M 




English History {citmcntary). 


Civics. ^^^B 




, General History (clem en tar}-). 


English. ^^^H 
Modem. ^^^H 

General. ^^^^| 
Gn^ek. ^^H 

French. ^^^^| 


Physical Training. 


Physical Training. fl 




Calisthenics. 


Calisthenics. ^M 




School Athletics. 


Gymnasium. H 
School Athletics. 1 


•. 
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CUHHU ScilUuL 


MiE^ri School [on AfADHHTJ 


Medical Inspection. 
Eye and ear testa. 


Medical Inspection. 
Eye and ear tests, strength, etc. 


Musics 
Songs. 
Class Training. 


Music. 
Songs. 

Class Training. 
Individual Vocal Culture. 


Minual Training. 
Sewing. 
Doll Dressing. 
Cooking. 
Paper Cutting. 
Knife Work. 
Scroll Sawing. 
Bench Work. 
Sheet Metal Cutting. 


Manual Training. 
Dressmaking. 
Millinery. 
Cookery. 

Household sanitation. 
Bench Work. 
Wood Turning- 
Iron Forging. 
Iron Const ructioo. 
Pattern Making. 


An. 

Drawing in various mediums. 
Water Color. 
Clay Modeling. 

Designing. 


Art. 
Drawing in various mediums. 
Water Color. 
Oil Painting, etc 
Clay Modeling. 
Designing. 
History of Art. 


School .Assemblies and Enlertain- 

ments. 


School Entertainments, Clubs, and 
Dramatics. 




The courses above presented actually exist in many 
commualdes. The mere scholarship of a high school 
principal rises to a matter of considerable dignity. He 
must know as much of pedagogy nnd of psychology 
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(adolescent) as the grammar schoul principal knows of 
pedagogy and psychology (child study). A grammar 
school principal may reasonably aspire to know as much 
of every subject as any teacher. This is impossible to the 
high school principal, who has, as subordinates, specialists 
in their departments. 

But for the fact that, in nearly all communities, some of 
the elementary schools have more children than the high 
school has, there would be even more disparity than there 
is now between the salaries of grammar and high school 
principals, in favor of the latter. 

An essential difference between the two positions lies in 
the fact that, in matters of discipline and promotion, the 
elementary school principal deals with both child and 
parent, while the high school principal deals with the 
youth alone, unless he requests the parents' counsel. The 
modern American boy or girl is much harder to deal with 
than the typical parent, to whom he or she seldom appeals. 
Every high school principal needs to set aside time daily 
to consult with the pupils over discipline and studies, at 
their request as well as at his own initiative. 

So much by way of comparbon. The differences are 
obvious; but a demonstration emphasizes and enforces Uie 
facts. The comparison makes extended comment upon 
the specific duties of the different positions unnecessary. 
Special features of each princtpalship may be noted under 
the head of suggestions. 

1. In the high school a wide range of electives (either 
as courses or as subjects) or of options is highly desirable.' 

2. It is very desirable that the pupils should look 
upon the principal as a man of peculiarly broad scholar- 
ship and of personally inspiring and enthusiastic qualities. 

> A plus u &(i^-EL«tcd Ld Appeodij VI. 
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can be secured by judicious Monday morning talks 
^a ethics, politics, science, and lilerature.' These should 
not bear upon conduct directly in relation to individuals 
or school discipline. Such remarks may be reserved for 
other days in the week. The wise principal will support 
judiciously the out-of-school interests of dramatics, of ath- 
letics, of musicals, and of scientific and historical excursions. 

3, The high school principal does well to cncouraRe all 
outside voluntary cultural movements, such as debating 
societies, science clubs, amateur photography, even stamp 
collecting. He ought to welcome every opportunity to 
bring together the high school alumni. Such as are out 
of college and in the way of earning incomes may be 
encouraged to join together and to present to the school 
such art objects as pictures, casts, tapestries, valuable 
books. Coming from the alumni or former students, 
these are treasured far more than those which may be 
purchased with public money. 

4. As the foremost man employed Jn the schools, and 
next to the superintendent of all the schools, the high 
school principal owes to the superintendent a peculiarly 
loyal support, unless he desires to be considered as aspir- 
ing to the superintendency.' He should be close to the 
superintendent in all scholarly interests, and bis personal 
friend without any rivalry. Apart from salary, the high 
school principalship is to the scholar and educator essen- 

' ll U iruA Ihfit kll Ihu4 rnBrien 4K Ae^it iriih mor* or k«i In iha e Iok TryimL Bui it it 
aTMD t Kt**l (urpriK Aiid help la ft boy !■! Am] Ih*! (he hti^h ichoul priuciiwl kuAV* taA Fn. 
\af% tad c*a AtpUin « irrcnr pkudi^ in pocEry. or th« fin^l tliemct in cLhici- A principal 
(joav ft crrjt df aI aioro cood irj prrpftring dfrfuDjr a Mondsy mopming Ul1( for lh< tfTenJ 
hundred Of ntD'F htch Khoat ;,upiU wlio ttcnlt^ at <ipta[y bcUtvc La lilm. Ihui tn way pamU 
ble S(jnday^«chooE cIaki leichintf. not ettepiina ihe Bible cUu. Lti him who lliihk* ath/er- 
win moambn well ihit t<]ii»iuHi u d*»d>dl]r a txnd miniiirr 10 tht mnii tuiopiibit lad 
hopcAil rfall huinin bEinci. 

■ For A diKiitviia xA ihe rIiIsvc laJine* tf be paid 10 tap<fi9Mnd«0l* ud ptiacipalt, •■( 
ChapiH XVI, " S«liir> Tmun, ind CiiiiAulc." 
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tially a more desirable position than the superintendeiicy 
because of its security and of the immediate relations with 
Mpiring youth, the happiest feature of all school work. 

5. In the modem coeducational high school, the pro- 
portion of boys to girts varies from two to three, to one 
to two. In view of the fact that three times as many boys 
go to college as girls, this means that the public high 
school is a girls' finishing school chielly, and only in part 
a general boys' and girts" college preparatory school. 
This means also that in American life, in the next quarter- 
century, there will be more women who are high school 
graduates than men. A high school principal cannot 
manage his institution solely with reference to the boys. 

The needs, powers, and interests of boys and girls differ 
radically at the high school age. It is noticeable that few 
boys and many girls elect biology. French, or astronomy, 
while many boys and few girls elect Greek, trigonometry 
(or, indeed, any mathematics, when all mathematics are 
elective), physics, or geology.* As a general proposition, 
a school whose required course is hard enough lor girls, is 
too easy for boys. 

The following differences in the maoagement of boys from that of 
girls are suggested to be made, when it is posyble to make any ; as 
indeed it seldom is, in public high schools where the number of teacheis 
is iilmosi always too few. 

I. Boys should hsvc fewer leKcnns and longer ones dally ihnn girls. 
Per contra, girls should have more lessons and shorter ones daily than 
boys. 

II. Boys should follow a subject out to the end: their prindj^c is 

' Any h^h IcHml l«4f.he* «ho foLbwi up \\i\% minvr in fUlJaticx ■nd in penooBl inquiry 
unaPH pui^ls «iii diicovcr in Ihe £Durw of ■ few yean biclily inlerealinit f^icu ind 
reunnti Tn illuimic; Oifl,* prafenncA^ fir Prcnch aivd JiirfKKMny ■■* uniloubledly dm 10 
Ihe (nuUlioiu oF the past, •nhen ro fiAd ant! !ipe>V Kmicb vu ilic [propri jiKoniplihhmcnl 
of » ■' young UJy " *ad when ji,lraDr>my wm lS< nne m^ only uituit tXMiiie& by younf 
larlkt 'itic iniTini in tnnlamr >• dm in miTu> t'iu'i. q( which ilic chic{ u in oMnMM 
U nnbryokgj, • 4ut>jeci o( pKuli*> liguilitaua u> woinca. 
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thoroughness, Ptr lontra, girls should Icmd the elements of many 
subjects . 

The reasons for the kind and amount of work for the girls arc : that 
girls lire more quJcUy than boys ; and tliat they need to h.ivc aroiiicd in 
ihem early aA nidc x variety of inlereats as paaalble. lo manic'd life, i 
woman's honwn is limited. The wonun with a family of little children 
Deeds lo Iiavc a mind well supplied with a variety of recollections. 

The reasons tor ilie kind and amount of work for the boys are: tha' 
In mature lift:, by reading new5p;ijiera, and aa^ociallng Willi many men In 
daily afbira, their minds become bioadened ; and lh.ii a man's succen . 
in life depends on the thoroughness and .tccuracy of his special knowl- 
edge' 

6. Becau.>ie every high school is judged educationally by 
the quality of its graduates who go to college or into busi- 
ness, the high school principal ought to be consulted in all 
selections of teachers for his school The principal should 
be such a man as the superintendent is glad to consult, 
and the superintendent should be a man sufficiently supe- 
rior to the principal that the latter will be willing to leave 
the final decision to hira. 

7. Because the graduates of the high school go to the 
colleges, the principal should annually visit a few higher 
institutions of learning to see what the conditions actually 
are, and to note changes,' By this means also he is able 
to give intelligent advice to parents and pupils regarding 
higher institutions of learning. Unless the public school 
educator makes such visits, he is apt to regard his own 
college as either the only college to which to send stu- 
dents, or the only one to which not to send them. Such 
is the prejudice or the perversity, the gratitude or the 
ingratitude, of our human nattjre. 

8. As the high school prepares for the normal school 

I Fh ■ dfaoHdaD of ih* c«UMi o( (dun In tin hi(h kIkwI, hc djf oooafitpli, " Why 
^Ba*t asd Oiil* FUL' 
•SwChapMiXVl, 
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or college, so grammar schools prepare for the high schooL 
Being in the same community, the principals and teachera 
of each school should exchange visits a few days in each 
year. Great good is certain to follow. 

It is a tradition among teachers that the preceding 
teacher always did his work badly : children are never " up 
to grade." The reasons for this appearance are two : chil- 
dren's brains are growing ; old cells disappear ; old associa- 
tions are lost. This is the cause of their amazing progress. 
And in the second place, no one ever appears well befora 
strangers. Those teachers who at the end of a month oi 
six weeks see a great improvement in a class are fuoli-sh to 
flatter themselves. In truth, it is the good work of the 
preceding teacher coming to the surface again. ^ 

9. Upon the grammar school principal falls a heavy 
burden of discipline, due to the presence of many "be- 
lated " children in the grades and of many children attend- 
ing only because of parental or legal pressure. The wise 
principal will try to prevent the multiplication of "inef- 
ficients " and " immorals." as well as of " illiterates," ' He 
will think of hi« graduates, the school-graduated and the self- 
graduated, under these heads, as adults-to-be, namely: — 

I. Literate, efficient, and moral. 

II. Literate and efficient but not moral. 

III. The literate but neither efficient cor moraL 

IV. Illiterate, inefficient, and immoral. 

He will then subdivide classes II, III, and IV as 
either made so by heredity, that is, the naturally deficient, 

■ 'Hie aim L* nn( Id " nin ■ gooA ichw>T," bm to uve, la help, la Lmprovc Iho cbildno 
■■ much i\ puniblr. J1 makes 1 Kbuol Lelier iq Io dUnumRv n duU chjid a< to Ur^vt him 
«imr Iftlti (he CDmpuliDty age lunii it pflHodJ, bul It » not wund nlucAhoaAl i>ruik« 
Io do to. 

■ St Put ni. Chaitltn XIX loi XX. <t Tin*}, ^ .MtfiH^ /AxA, amd ytbm ■• 
E/iHttiam. 
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or as being such of mere willfulness. All these deficient 
and defective <itudents he will study daily and hourly. 

Because of his interest in them and of his interest in the 
natioD, he will endeavor to secure for hts school: — 

1. As gond itachers as possible; ' 

II. As wide and rich a course of study as poasibtei* 

III. As good ao equipment as possible ; ' and 

IV. The beat possible administrative system.' 

With all the prestige that attaches to the high schnol, the actual 
education, the aw;4keiii[ig power, is rather in the elemenlary school. 
To illuslwtc: Nolicing the Improved dress of the children in a oer- 
tain new school, the superintendent commented thereon. Whereupon 
one liiile boy said : " My father says 1 cannot go to a fine dean school 
any more in dirty clothes. And mother says father quit drinldng so as 
to save money for my new shoes." Other signilicaal things were said 
by the children upon the same occasion. 

10. The well-educated and experienced grammar school 
principal is almost invariably an enthusiastic apostle of 
kindergartens for all children below six years of age. 
Whether the children of well-to-do homes, whose mothers 
have time to work and play with them, should go to school 
before eight or nine years of age is not the real question 
in issue. Most mothers in American life to-day are too 
busy or too ignorant to do anything for their children 
during the daytime. It is a question of neglect at home, 

> K<ptry «Tf lAMiarr rcbonl n«d» mtit at irM ufflaitl* ebti teadms. c/vlle^ u wcUu 
normiil Khoot );r>(1uilr«. 4ni1 ^4r>l jn^urj^ lod aid Ifuhfri. 

* Hfirtin IjCB iSe Br^rnffll far maniuil miauif, tlul il workt for ihc ivniovij of ipaffi- 
ekncy. ind thi ariumni Cor ihc clEciin nun), ihai bjr In rttieij li hH Mmeihlni la 
Jfltemi ill. 

* The dUdpl(nv and the inlcITccttuI >etin1]r tl bo^ biieJ ^th in fine bniUiogi trlth 
Mcelltnl Htuipmeni tlwtirt ^n bpuvf thin in po>r butMins,. Tovtiif it t curve, a can* 
10 the cliild u veil u lo the Ailuji. to the indivl-diial u »cll Ak (0 the nalbn. Tlw poverly 
nf RIOAl Anvejiun Khoolq jq a dalibviale and pwki^ihla cunt. diiB lo the JgnnianEa. (hn indif. 
ffr«iict. Ihc ivtricf. of a nniitiniy of the euEnii^biilir. Over kwl o*<r asaiD, kialulki havo 
proven Ihai lo irar dawn a miacrahk bEjiMin£ xod to erect a better 0h4 ii petmanenf Ijr to in^ 
pfnve health, atrenilincc, trhnlifth'p, a^id fttn4iltt, 

* The quuiion e4 trade la diKUkMd In ChafMi VIII, " Tbc Cndid Public School." 
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often of play on the street, and of care at kindergartens 
for most children in towns and cities. A child under six 
is too young seriously to undertake the learning of reading, 
writing, spelling, and numbers. The kindergaiten, with 
its drawing, weaving, games, numbers, letters, songs, is 
a very good place for the child, almost as good indeed as 
a model home.' 

11. The question of the relation of the principal to the 
board of education has been answered indirectly at vari- 
ous points in the preceding pages. In a wcH-conducIed 
and coordinated school system, no board member will go 
du'ect to a principal with orders; and no principal will go 
direct to a board member with complaints. Officially, 
board members and subordinate educational employees 
have no relations other than those of courtesy. The 
principal is an employee of the board of education as a 
corporation, and is not the employee of any board mem- 
ber. Between himself and the board of education is an 
intermediate officer, the superintendent. In emergencies, 
a principal may do things of an unusual nature, at the sug- 
gestion of a board member or of anybody else. When he 
does exercise this discretionary power, which is inevitably 
lodged in his hands, he docs it as a principal, not as an 
employee, and is answerable (o the superintendent. Nor 
is the plea of an order from a board member any defense 
for an error. Unless this principle is strictly adhered to, 
chaos at once sets in. When a principal feels strongly 
that he must go with a complaint, not to the superintend- 
ent, but to a board member, he virtually asserts the incom- 
petence or the prejudice of the superintendent. 

■ Thfoughoui thii book, her« jmd e]ie*h(K. cxcepi vo br *a Ih^ »n nUccd id BdmhiK 
tmkm Of Buperviuon, M piirtty pct^afn^i^'il matirrt art nmit1r<l. Oil' cnnotra ii, lie* 
(o run 1 lucHtifitl icKeul igriicoi wbuu purpoH ii it ilva]'i <a do lh< luttn poxtbto 
(Civkc in the (anmumiy. 
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It is a singular and an instructive fact that only ward 
schools and almost never high schools suffer from failure 
to follow this principle. The cause is the lower position 
of the head of a grammar school, because his jurisdiction 
does not cover the city, and because he has small children. 

12. It is true of all principals that they are expected to 
keep longer hours at school than any teachers. They 
conduct teachers' meetings after school. They hold private 
individual consultations with teachers. There is a tendency 
in country districts and in the smaller cities for teachers 
and principals to remain too long after school Children 
are detained too long. The opposite tendency in certain 
large cities, for teachers to do no preparation, to come to 
school late and to leave eariy, has the advantage of being 
in the interests of health for all concerned. 

As a Keneral propooilton. for schools wilh tcssions from 9 a.m. to 
1: u., and from i.ij p.m. to 3 p.m., the principal should be al th4 
school by 8.1; A.M., and tlie tcachrra by S.30 A.M.,an() llic icachers 
should leave by 3.4; p.m., and the principiil by 4.30 r.M. In the long 
ran of the yrars, allowing (or ocoision^ Gxceptians for 3 longer stay, 
onc« a week »t most, the schixil will be all the belter when these com- 
panuively short hours are kept.' 

All tcadiets ought to Iciivc iheir buildings at dood for the outdoor 
air and ought to eil " hot lunches." 

Such may be considered the special matters to engage 
the attention of high and grammar school principals tn the 
smaller cities.' Occasionally in such cities there are train- 

1 The cnde meetinp and lh« leminan ahei Ktuxil, when not 9rn an hour bn^ an ■ 
f«al bJtiAinf. in thu ili^ rfkc fh« leiihet ouL of doora lo ■ AffSmil buildidx. *nd tttib- 
IiaIi tlic hdbir of IpaviDE ichoal early. Ilx old biibion of loinf Co tcliool 41 r ^^ >nd 
■nfifif tfll I r-V. ■»*« well tniTiifh m rho dayw vhrn achool-tcjch'n aponi h«lf thfif rtuH 
ii«<rii>t aibf linitllni 4iid dotniE livTicy wark, whiTv 1?i« icholffn " vorVc*) lums." cTiapprd 
wcvhlt tad pUyed "ti(-(A|rU " THc hvtjneu Briifln of lupetriainn ecu matt Adufitiiwiiil 
«t>ik dnM now In kday Ihan n*^ 14 t4 dnn« in ■ wvfli. vMh ^ mrniponAin^ Incmi* of 
Btrvuiji *CH «ncl l«F of ln«lien aad pupils. 

• ThebraadiiriiH^iplu vtndiicuiMdUCIuput III," AdtaiaiUMiaOi" hmI •>■ ChapM 
IV. " SDp«r>laioiv" 
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ing classes for teachers, vacation summer schools for 
children, evening schools, reform or parental schools and 
playgrounds, manual training or industrial schools, and 
primary schools. 

A training class in connection with a high school course 
in any city of less than a quarter of a million people is a 
possible peril to its educational interests, because of the 
temptation to the board of education to make its course a 
"short cut" into the teaching positions of the schools. 
Undoubtedly, it is better to take as teachers the graduates of 
such schools than to be compelled to take those who have 
been in the high school only without a later pedagogical 
course, A two years' course after graduation from a four 
years" high school course is the least duration that should 
be considered at all. Three years is little enough. The 
ordinary college course after high school graduation is 
four years. And no young woman should begin teach- 
ing under twenty years of age. It Js far better to begin 
at twenty-two than at nineteen, because the health is better 
established and the character is more soundly developed. 

The difficulties of the training class or Iraioing school in the small 
dty are ihese, namtly; — 

I. Of getting enough money for ihe support of the work. Training 
school teachers sliotild be more profideot and should have higher salarie* 
than high school teachers. And there should be a le'acher for each 
year of the course, and an extra teacher for every group of apprendoes 
beyond sixteen in number in each grade. That is, forty sludenta in a 
single year require at least three teachers ; or twenty students divided 
into two years reciuire two teachers. Otherwise, there can be no 
proper and adequ^ile Cralnine;. 

II. Of getting .idequHte accommodations for the training classes, A 
great objection to the graduates of many normal schools, until very re- 
cent years, has been that they were trained in poor school buildings, 
and had poor standards of work. In consequence, their standards of 1 
physical equipment have been low. 
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The pHocipal of such 3 local school needs to be ambitious, lesolule, 
and scholarly bt!yoad tvcti ihc hi^h school principal. The nornial 
schools are making ihe icachers, who in their turn are niakiag ihe 
minds of ihe great masaes of our boys and gtrls. I» many respects. 
mo5t men and womea do not grow much beyond their powers and 
ideals o( their last year al school, which was in most cases a grammar 
grade. 

Vacation summer schools and playgrounds ofTer peculiar 
problems that recjuire fuller treatment than is warranted 
in these pages by the present or the probable future num- 
ber of such schools in small communities. It is to be 
noted, however, that the principals of such schools are 
usually the principals of regular grammar schools, or at 
least experienced teachers from the regular schools. The 
purposes of vacation schools are admirable, — 

I. To provide occupation and care for the great number 
of children who cannot go away into the country for the 
summer. 

II. To give as many months of "schooling" in the 
years of childhood as possible to those children who must 
leave school for work at the limit of compulsory attendance, 
usually fifteen years of age.' 

III. On the negative side, to keep children "off the 
streets" where, unguided by adults, they arc likely to de- 
generate sadly during the " long vacation." 

The summer vacation school for children or adults is a 
protest against the recent idea that school ought not to 
"keep" during hot weather." 

The principalship of the evening school is a difficult and 
an important enterprise. Its importance consists in its 
meeting several needs. 

I. It meets Ihc needs, or ought to, of all persons who, 

>ScgChiIi(ETXIII."Tlw EduiitioBil IVilky «( tba CwnmuDllr.'' 
■ Sb Oupn XII, " The Nc* EduaiioB." 
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taavlng left school early and having seen in real life the 
demand for skillful labor or service, desire to secure an 
education by evening inatruclioii and study. Tliesc per- 
sons deserve to be well provided for by their community. 
In most evening scliools nine out of ten, and in many all, 
of the students arc daily wagc-camcrs. 

11. It meets the needs of society, which is almost always 
oversuppiicd with unskilled and incGBcicnt laborers and 
tcrvants, and is always undersupplied with skilled and 
efficient laborers and servants. 

HI. It meets the needs of the exceptional young man 
who, without opportunity, cannot rise to the full measure 
of his ambition and ability ; but who, with opportunity, 
may become an artist, an engineer, an executive manager, 
a journalist, or indeed whatever his talents and oppor- 
tunities together permit. 

The great difficulties of the evening schools arc these, 
namely : — 

I. To secure sufficient funds to offer a variety of courses. 
Often in evening schools, it is educationally worth while to 
teach one student. 

To illuxtnte ; In n ctruin umall city, the evcniag school ooun« in 
RWchaaicO draninK had two siudcnt*. By reaxia of Ihdr instmctioa, 
in Ibdr daily empluynieiii uiiv rcui; Ironi $$ to (iS > w<^k at ona-. and 
the othiT from (A to Sio. Iii a )-c-.u'. ihU lueaut aii iiicreiw in c^roing 
DWCT for both together of over Ijoo. The instruction for one hundred 
twenty-eight evenings cost the communlly 1256. The next year 
, and the rollowinx year twcnty-ihrec. studcntti took the o>une. 
In the (neacwhile. a kuKc manuf-iclurin)! oonccra moved its works to 
the dty and in a public stiternent j^ve n.<i one of ibi three reasons for 
BO dcnng, the excellent »upp1y t/( ttkitled dr.mghtsmeii to (he local Ubor 
marliet. Then the board of L-ducation nised llie instructor's sabty to 
f4 per evening. 

The principal of an evening school must protect the 
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interests of all the students, especially those of the bright- 
est and most industrious. There are now too many per- 
sons of simitar preparation for Ufe, We must force up 
every available boy and man, girl and woman, lest we have 
a great surplus of laborers on the market who will force 
the general mass of laborers down. Wc can get rid of 
excessive competition for work only by educating as many 
as possible for new, higher, and more efficient kinds of 
work. Everything that we can do to make some boys 
different from other boys, and more intelligent than aver- 
age boys, helps not only the fortunate boy who is well 
educated, but also all boys who are less well educated, 
since it removes one more rival for inferior general work) 
and develops the superior special worker, whose work 
itself, being outside the sphere of competition, necessarily 
benefits others, including the less fortunate. 

11. To hold in attendance the greater number of those 
who register and come for a few evenings and then "drop 
out" An evening school is a constant exemplification of 
the parable of the sower.' 

The means lo hold those whoM Int^rett Is weaSt at whou phyiEca] 
filttngih i.s sm^ll, arc various : — 

I. Seniiing out postil cards Of letter* whenever a Riudenl is absent 
for two sessions. These should be written hy the class teacher. They 
show the schools intcmt In the absentee's weUire. 

I. Offedng a variety of courses so as to reach a voiiety of bUTcstx 
and needs. 

1 1 is usually hard to persuads a boord of education to open an even- 
ing high school. The connes to be oRcred must vary with locality, 
The following are usually valiial>Ic in the snuUer cities, namely : ^ 

Algebra, geometry, irijtonomclry. 

Freehand ^ad mechanlcdl driwin](, 

German, — hnguagc ind literature. 

English,— gramnur, compoulJoD, rhetoric, literature. 

1 Uuihew, ihapici lui, -rtnu 3 tan- 
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History, — American, English, modern, general. 

Sharlhand aad typewriting. 

Commeieial U«. 

Commercial] anihmelic and bookkeeping. 

In the larger cities, a far greater variety of courses is required, 

3- Encouraging the sodai life by Saturday evening ■■ sociables" and 
entert-iiitmcnts (with or without lectures) in the school buildings. 
Prominent citizens may be invited to give addresses. Tliis encourages 
, the plodding sliideols and interests promioenl people in the school. 

1 

III. To find suitable books for use in the elementary 

classes. The presence of well-grown youth and of adults in 
the illiterate classes and in the English classes for foreign- 
ers, as well as in the classes in arithmetic, has revealed a 
defect in the text-book list that only recently has been 
even partially remedied. The contents of children's read- 
ers and arithmetics arc by no means suited to interest 
adults. This has necessitated finding teachers with time 
to spare for the preparation of lessons, thus further com- 
plicating the evening school situation, in which the small 
appropriations have made it difficult to secure any teachers. 

IV. To find men and women of sufficient physical 
strength to do successful work in both day and evening 
schools, or else to get sufficient funds to pay men and 
women to do nothing else than evening school work. 

By having two leachets for a day class, one for morning and the 
other for afternoon, it is possible to provide teachers for evening school 
who shall not be too weary for the work. This does not, however, 
solve the problem of securing a competent principal. 

The principalship of the reform or parental school opens 
up the great field of sociology even more widely than 
does that of the ordinary school. The purpose of such a 
school is to save the morally bad, As long as it costs 
one thousand dollars a year to keep a criminal in a 
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penitentiary or a refurmatory, no amount is loo great that 
a Slate or a city can be jjersuadeJ to spend upon reform 
or parental schools to keep boys from growing up to be 
criminals. 

The principal of a reform school must be a student of 
causes as well as of methods, — a.ble to diagnose mental and 
moral conditions. There is no school wherein he may be 
trained. The development of a competent principal in the 
course of ordinary educational training is unusual; his dis- 
covery by a board ol trustees is apt to be an accident.^ 

The manual training or mechanics arts or industrial 
school is distinctly a special development. By some, it is 
gravely urged that two courses of education from the very 
beginning of school life should be open to the children, 
□aroely : — 

Literary Course; Industrial Course: 

Chiefly Engtisli language, liis- Chiefly tiuitheniallcs, Nature 

tory, music, gcugraphy. an- study, physical training, sci- 

cicnt 3Dii mudetn languages. eons. 

To iinxluce inetclinutB, scliolan. To produce mechanica, farmers, 

«lc. etc. 

Whether the adoption of a dual system of schools would 
or would not be practical, its unfortunate tendency to 
divide American society into two classes Is obvious. 
Nevertheless, upon a sufliciently broad foundation the 
manual training school is desirable.' The principalship of 
such a school involves a practical knowledge of the world's 
and the community's industrial affairs that is very rare in 
school men. Without such a knowledge, the work of the 

^ SavvrAl invitliprtoat «e now (Ectinf forwird n ta ntorm mni partnial wSggIt Among 

ilwH If tliii wbkh h bKMg cuiitlucifti by ibf New JcrKy Suit Cvuncil v( Educaiioa. The 

Kuon vTix t!i«n an tiol now mBuy mart >uch tchooh u becaoH il im the bopcful 

iA(t4nc« of 9v\j AmrricAj) rtr* common irFinol vnihutWi thft no fuch Kbtwlt would b* 

The (tfbjnl il praatcMi nrw in l^e field or<iju(a(joa. 
•3mCIiip»( XJl. "TliaNiw GJuuiiun " 
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school is apt to be theoretical and misapplied. But tbc 
roan who has that knowledge is usually not an educator. 

The future of American education promises a great and 
rapid multiplication of Induatrial schools, a multiplication 
limited only by the supply of men competent to estabbsh 
and conduct them. 

The primary school, with its four or five years of instruc- 
tion, is the most narrowly restricted oi all city schools. 
The principal of such a school almost always is, and usually 
should be, a woman. The presence of a primary school in 
a community is sometimes a striking demonstration of the 
partial failure of American education to reach all who 
ought to be educated, for it shows that most children go 
to school only until their work begins to be economically 
valuable. Even girls are being withdrawn from school at 
fourteen or fifteen years of age {indeed, earlier where com- 
pulsory education laws are evaded) in order to help at home 
or to work in mill, factory, shop, or store. 

The successful management of a primary school requires 
a strong maternal instinct and interest. To principals 
without love for little children,' the routine of the position 
soon grows irksome- Important as personality is in all 
school principalships, it is nowhere more important than 
in the principalship of the primary school 

The power of a strong principal in such a school is over- 



< Winy pmiilt undoutKedlr (hlnk that hIiooI ii only tm Unl* (hlldnn. llluttiiiloB* 
frooj ICCR1 lodety "e»oicric work" md (nm the '*coJiuiign tktk" afauadintly pm-vi ibit- 
" K« {or <hfl> 11 too hit 10 to to icboof." it lh# r«fnj>tk thai prerDd** the r«m<fn1 of motl 
boyi And lirl* from w:!!!^. Thtf hiMoricfel Oflgin of [111* ii jnlertkliEi|£. U i* f'l'T *hv 
economic indiTioo- A« woo u k\j young tittimtl » biit ctioufh a Ivloe ciR of iiavlf, mim 
It owt 1010 ih* vnjrlJ: fueh It the trHlJrion. Fiikr'c *' profon^ >nf*qcy " ihsory «* ttirfl- 
lificany true. Ihouth motl men Umil f})c infancy of t)^cir oftn'rina loq narrowly- The 
gwkter bc«a1t <X prey keep theii cut4 vith th«ni imE;l n«4'ty fikll grovn. Miny a fathvr 
capcm Tui Hn ur diAughler to be aeir'aupvutunjE when pot half ^lomn. $u4h a mau haa 
Pot yei gtiTwn v> tbc tnieltoctoal uhI moral itatun of dw Auckati- Sec Oiaptcr Xll^ 
•tic Mew EdMUno." 
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Elming. Little children are natural hero worshipers, 
mothers and fatliers quickly adopt their children's 
attitude toward principal, teachers, and schools. 

H To Uluxtnte: A new ami strong princip.i] in such » dty Bchool 

^rwithto « icvi Weeks brukc u|> chUd beaiiog in an entire neighborhood) 

ntarmed the modt of {Ict-dsing diildreu, and made her school a center 

of radiant light, at once rejected in better home lUe aod in a surprising 

interest in school sITaini. 

There remains to be noted, in the public school system 
of the State, the public normal schools. The importance 
of such schools is certain to increase rather than to diminish 
in the coming quarter-century. The normal schi>ol holds 
a position between high school graduation and entrance 
upon class room teaching. In character, it is in some 
respects a college and in others a professional training 
school, for it gives both academic instruction and peda- 
gogical training. The normal school is in the early stages 
of its development, for its two or three years' course is 
inadequate for the proper preparation of teachers, and 
the tendency is to recognize this fact by lengthening the 
duration of the teacher's apprenticeship. 

The principalship of a normal school is in one respect 
like a city superintendency, for the principal is directly 
responsible to a board of control. In many respects, a 
State normal school principalship resembles a State uni- 
versity chancellorship rather than an endowed university 
presidency. 

The principalship of a State normal school is the most 
independent of all public school positions even in the 
States with State universities, because of the principal's 
large control of the expenditure of money. Its responsi- 
bilities are heavier in amount, though less varied, than 
.even those of city supcrintcndcncics. A State normal 
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school principal is responsible lo every village, town, 
and city for the quality of the graduates of his school; 
that, at least, is the presumption. It is, therefore, by no 
means uncommon for the principal of a normal school 
to have almost absolute control of the appointment and 
discharge of teachers and the installation of courses of 
study. Fortunately for the principal, his board of con. 
trol is apt to recognize the fact that such matters are 
professional. 

Such is the importance of normal schools that it war- 
rants the setting forth of certain principles for their 
administration toward whose realization all ought to move 
as rapidly as possible. 

1. A requirement that all public and private teachers 
must be normal school or college graduates. 

2. A requirement that all entering students must be 
graduates of standard high schools or the equivalent. 
This may be defined as holding diplomas representing at 
least the following attainments: Four years of English 
rhetoric, literature, composition ; four years of German, 
or Latin, or French, or Greek, taken singly or combined; 
two years of science ; two years of history, English, Greek, 
Roman, or general, in any combination ; two years of alge- 
bra and geometry ; with four years of art, music, physical 
training, manual training, domestic science, in suitable 
combinations; and with other equivalent studies, the total 
being twenty hours of recitation, forty weeks in the year, 
for four years, that is, some thirty-two hundred recitation 
periods, Including reviews, tests, and examinations. 

3. Provision for at least four hundred hours of practice 
as a teacher, with or without a critic; that is, two hours 
daily for two hundred days, or the equivalent. 

Normal schoob have do light to certify teachers as 
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competent until the habit of good teaching in varied condi- 
tions is established All normal schools must have good 
practice schools, not too small. 

4. Thorough and extensive academic and professional 
work for four years, This may seem a long course. But 
it is only as long as the present standard college course, 
which \s none too long when it is a finishing course. 

5. The appointment to the faculty of the normal school 
of only such educators as are amply prepared for the 
work, their payment upon that basis, and their assignment 
to not over twelve or fourteen houn: of instruction per 

"■TWek. Such a faculty will not be likely to send out gradu- 
ates who imagine themselves fitted to teach thenceforth 
through life without further study. 

6. Provision whereby at the end of the first year in the 
normal school the State will take such students as ap- 
pear likely to make good teachers and will support them. A 
nation that can afiford millions on millions for West Point 
and Annapolis to prepare the leaders in war sets a good 
example to the States.' They may all well afford to prepare 
and maintain the exemplars of peace. 

As a fair allowance for the support of normal appren- 
tices, four hundred dollars annually for the second, third, 
and fourth years is suggested.' 

^ W# liivF no mlQitivr (itr ftfovury) Df tdiKitTcirt in oar Kilinnal Cfttiibci 1 bul «c haw 
»D ninrilEn ul Wm, vii.. Wutn-Stliyy, Wc p*f ouf t'nli«l Sum CoRitniiuonai al Edip 
aiion ttipo: sut iwo kv Hcraurio fi3.«Detcli. Whr tun iin fiyii bi htiliitacK W4( 
niiilMer irwl on* p«ac« l^iliicmanj mLiktiH* * 

■ Sll bun'lnd ddllin ihoutd be (h* niii'lmuni latani bf liw. p*r>l)1* la iht ^tut ■nniii[I)> 
(n jiiiytAictittr- In ni»ny Suta^, Ihe tninirnuni ^hoiiM be MKtirf- Such ■ mlntniiim *ouU 
Itnd In rtmnTf ill 1ffriplatlf<n topmijlny fh*ap lnccmp0t«nU In £ipflC1lllicin gl Lhc ■]li>H'ftfi« 
mi^ltiUd. Bvrn llir pcoreaE boyi and fif l> rouEd cat cnoufh fuqdalir ib* Am yvar brbormw- 
tag tnd pajnuR bick ih* I0411 Iram HvihKt daring (Iw cauna. Tlic miftimuni niuil l>p prt' 
■crlbtil Hin anniul imounl. nolaia manibl*. Tha hlitoryal Ih'H lim » u> mialraura 
■krin in tcnnl Suua ihal bavo Iliad Um plu dwervu tl«H (mildanilOD 
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SoPKHvisoRSMiPS have been established in many compara. 
Hv«ly small towns, and in nearly all dlics, for four distinctly 
difforeni reasons. 

I. because supervision has been recognized as an ex- 
tremely valuable faelp in the establishment of good schools.' 
This U a general reason. 

II. Because at the time of the installation of new sub- 
jects In the course of study, it has often been found that 
many old teachers were tinfamiliar with them. In these 
cases, the supervisors have been employed as specialists, 
either to teach the children, directly, or to teach the class 
teachers how to teach the children. All the subjects of 
the so-called " new education " have been introduced only 
by means of experts in them ; that is, artists, musicians, 
woodworkers, physical trainers, etc' In actual practice 
in all communities, the supervisors or assistant supervisors 
teach both the children and the teachers, often at the same 
time, by means of illustrative lessons. Supervision involves 
illustration as well as criticism by blame and praise. 

III. Because, in actual fact, the superintendent is often 
unable to give that detailed supervision which the schools 
actually need. His administrative duties grow with the 
growth of the community ; as they grow, the time avail- 
able for supervision decreases. 

> For « i&cubion of the pnodplet of tupervitba, Mc Chiptci IV, " SuporrUioo.' 
*Sk OiipKf XII, " The New KdiioiKm." 
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IV. Because, in a considerable school system, there can 
be no uniiormity without comparison of schools. This 
can be made constantly only when the supervisory force 
13 adequate. 

V. Because the average grade of work in certain lines 
has fallen so low as to require special attention. 

In consequence, various supervisorships have been added, 
all of them being in the nature of outgrowths of the super- 
intendcncy, — its branches, as it were. All supervisorships 
represent the central office, and all supervisors are the 
direct agents of the superintendent. The fact that many 
supervisors know more than he knows about their subject 
does not in the least affect the relationship. 

Reason 1 has supported the creation of every kind of supervisorship. 

Rcuon II luLX led to the crealian of mpervisonliips in art, manual 
trainiag, mtiajc, physical Intlnlng, kindergarten, domestic science and 
art. Nature study, readiiiK by phonic methods, Gennan, Freacfa, 
Spanish, medical inspeciioii of heallli. 

Reason 111 has led to the creaiion of anodale and assistant super- 
vlaonhips. 

Rcaaon IV lias led to tlie creation of grammar grade, primary gradci 
and kindergarten siipcrvigorships, and to various forms of inspectorship. 

Reuon V has led to the acation of supcrviftorshipa in any and all of 
the standard ichool studies and exercises, penmanship and reading 
supcn'tsorships being common. 

Many super\'tsorships indicate, not that most of the 
i teachers do their work poorly, but that the cducarional 
standard of the commtmity is high, and that the course of 
study is broad. The superintendent who advocates super- 
visorships does not create the impression that he himself 
19 inexpert and idle, but that he means to have good schools, 
and feels confident of his ability to manage specialists. 
Since most boards of education contain members who are 
willing to magnify the importance of their office, il is 
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seldom as difficult to secure the new superviEorships as it 
is to raise the salaries and the general quality of old 
supcrvisorships. The drift in American education to-day 
is fast becoming a current that bears many supervisor- 
ships into the school systems. For the protection of the 
school children, educators in oflice must see that adequate 
standards and salaries are provided and adequate quali- 
fications are demanded tu secure good supervisors. 
The duties of the supervisor are these, namely ; — 

1. To represent worthily the department in which he 
serves, and fairly the policy of the superintendent whom 
he represents. For a principal to oppose the policy of the 
school superintendent is unfortunate for both; it is dis- 
loyalty to the best interests of the schools unless the oppo- 
sition is open warfare, public and continuous, and designed 
to secure the removal of the superintendent. But for a 
supervisor to oppose the policy of the superintendent is a 
kind of school treason, and is essentially unforgivable. 
This is equally true whether the treason is secret or open, 
and whether the superv'isor was appointed before or after 
the superintendent. 

This principle ought to be recognized by all teachers, 
and ought to be enforced by all boards of education. 

2. To hold regular meetings for the instruction of the 
teachers ; to furnish them with outlines and programs ; to 
counsel with them. 

3. To exemplify his own art; to understand its inher- 
ent method; and to be able to correlate it with other 
school subjects. 

4. To organize exhibits (or entertainments) by which 
the school children's proficiency in the supervised depart- 
ment may be shown to all persons interested. 

5. To supervise the work of all teachers who give any 
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tnstniction in his art and to report thereon to the super- 
inteadenL 

6. To give in the classes lessons in the art for the 
instruction of the children or of the class teacher or of 
both. 

7. To grow in knowledge and in sicill; that is, in both 
general and technical Itnowledge, and in skill both as an 
artist and as a teacher of the art. 

The supervisory positions are the weak spots in most 
school systems, large and small, being relatively poorer in 
quality of the persons occupying them than arc the positions 
of principal and teacher. The reasons are two : — 

I. The supcrvisorships are a recent development, not yet 
well understood so as to be supported by public sentiment- 

II. They are hard to fill at the salaries these new posi- 
tions are considered wonh by our boards of education. 

To illustrate a typical relation of salaries:' — 
Superintendent $3000 



High school principal 
Elementary principals 
Supervisors . 
High scliool teachers 
Elementary teachers 



$800 (o|i20a* 
$600 to $1000' 
(600 to $1400 
$4So 10 1675 



This would be a more reasonable relation of salaries, 
namely : — 

Superintendent fsooo 



High school principal 
Elementary principal 
Supen-iiori . 
High school teachers 
Elementary teachers 



$1500 

f 1000 to (2000 
f laoe to S2000 
|8oo to S1400 
(450 to Siooo 



> Thnc m IK* kiiuI tfi't* nf a nintn (iiuli rily in iht Ean, i9»7-itet. 

• Pmi to t«Hr*] primary >bp<rvu.>r. 

' Pud w pdncirul «1 * •ehati ol rithi liundttd childnD. 
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This latter arrugcment undoubtedly involves tpending more iuodc}-. 
But it accords ' with certain fundamental and essential relations. It 
gives the supervisors higher iwljries than any persons receive who 
are lo be supervised. To send a Siooo elementary school supen-i»or 
10 supervise the school of n |i:!00 (iriaclpot, Is to establish only bit> 
lemcss. To send a f6oo special supervisor to help a (675 teacher ia 
equally unnecessary, fork can avail nothiog good. 

Without going into salary details, proper rank in salaries 
may be indicated as follows, namely : — 

Superintendent. 

Associate superiniendent, if any. ■ 

Assistant superintendent, if any. 

High school principal. 

Grammar and primary supervisors, if any. 

Prindpals ofelemeolary ^ichools.' 

Supervisors of special subjects.* 

High school teachers,* 

ElemenUry school teachers and Icindergartners-* 

It is a fair question whether men or women make the 
better supervisors. That men make the better administra- 
tors I have already said.* As a general proposition, women 
make the better supervisors. They are more intei^sted in 
details. They do not make as good associate or assistant 
superintendents, however. From the general proposition 
certain exceptions may be taken. 

In the art supervisorships, women generally do better 
than men, but not always in large school systems, because 
of their physical inferiority and of their lack of admin- 
istrative power, 

■ Sec Clipiei XVI. " Sitaiy. Tenuic, uil Ccnifiow," fw • (ini moit JuM (p(ioniob 
mcnr at tnciBcy Tor (hoc tmrpniei. 

' \Ji\4Qvtiivti<f IgngLh In ofHu uil tin ot ichool ougbl (O b« tmiidcmi in ttiv mttivr of 
cfcnitituiy tchoQl pni»:ipjl»hip« m (he un^IIcr ciliu- 

■ AJ*>aced frvnimr gndc ic.ith«n •h^niM icocivi: <-;>vu] fr,nv4in3lion In Lhfl mjiLlQf 



(Tnluy. 



'SneUupKi VI," Iba l^iii>i.i|dltliJii." 
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In music, men often do better, especially in the higher 
grades. Their voices seem to attract the children more, ' 
and give a variety to the singing of the teachers. But at 
the same salary in a small system, women are preferable. 

These gcDeratlialiDnft, however, are subject to so m^ny eiceptioni 
thai every skiliiil Kchool Kuperintcndcnt and evay common sense board 
of education should coDildcr penonality rather than sH, in all »elec- 
tious for sucli positions. 

Women generally Have greater difficulty in persuading 
boys over thirteen years of age to sing than men have, 
while girls ol any age arc easily led to sing by either 
men or women. Consequently, in a high school, a man 
teacher of singing is preferable. 

In manual training, obviously, the work for boys should 
be conducted by men, and that for girls by women. Simi- 
larly, domestic science and art must be conducted by 
women. 

Physical training : here it is best to have a mm for the 
boys of the high and advanced grammar schools, and a 
woman for all other pupils. 

The primary grade supervisors, and special 3upervi.<iorx 
in Nature study, reading, kindergarten, should be women, 
because they deal more successfully with the smaller 
children. 

The medical inspection of schools should be conducted 
by men and women physicians. This inspection is now 
altogether too infrequent or too perfunctory. A scpara* 
tion of the sexes for this purpose is essential. 

The supcrvi.sors of modern language instruction, when 
given in the elementary schools, may be also high school 
teachers. Sex is a matter of indifference, except so far 
as salary is concerned.' 

< li i> ■ h*n1 Uri. Fmm whicli we (.annM *K*p«, thai In Ait decidt of Hit tvniloh near 
lutf own eaanund uluio frets tmalT-liH lo » hoodiad par ceni ffuui tlan voskd «( 
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)i these various supervisorslii|is Ihe salaries nre likely lo vary somc- 
, for the following reasons, nunely : — 

The difieteoL-c in llie leogtli and in ihe orpense of (he technical 
preparation. An arl educaljon lakes many years, and is leUlively 
expensive. 

It. The difference in the experience of the supervisors. Almost 
Inevitably some supervisors will be many yeais older than others. 

III. The diffleicnce in the number of teachers to be supervised. Art 
covers all grades ; donie«iic art and science, but few grades. 

IV. The difference in the difficulty of actiuiring the knowledge and 
ihe skill requisite for success. This is a mailer of native talent and of 
supply and demand on the market. 

V. The ditTerencc in the supervisor's opportunity to earn money OUl- 
side of his regular school duties ; that is. some supervisorships require 
more bcTore-and-nfler school work than do others. 

Fortunate is the dty that can avoid all this discussion by paying a 
uniform high salary, regardless of the market for supervisors' services. 
Then, to avoid all jealousies, the superinlendenl must :>ee that all super- 
visors do about the same amount of work, dally, weekly, and yearly. 

To illustrate : To the physical training teachers, whose lessons begin 
later in the school season and end considerably before the time of the 
high school commencement, the superintendent may assign a light 
calisthenics exhibition : or if his city system lias a gymnasium, a com- 
plete gymnastic exbibil, By some ingenuity and forethought, these 
mallets can be £airty adjusted. 

Three comparatively new supervisorsbips (or inspector- 
ships) remain to be considertid ; that of the physician, that 
of the sociologist, and that of the psychologist. 

The medical inspection of schools has now advanced to 
the point of eye and ear tests, and to the effort to eliminate 
incipient contagious diseases. In connection with the 
physical training work, there may be given simple tests ot 
strength, lung capacity, and other similar matters. But 
these arc by no means enough. 

tqiul oMnpetencc Vnm rbii h !■ not ts be oonduded. at dcipoenqr tuu cmcwoutlj 

concltidf^d, thir then c*n l<« k tood K^n,in«T nr h*fh ichoal wiLhitiil mfn ifJMcfiarv Thu 4» 
impdutble. «iLch 4n cffeminau itfTAii ih uruymoitUKjU- It it * haibed or reinininv whimt 
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!ls a nation, we have gone knowledge-mad in our schools. 
We think it none loo much to keep a daily record of a 
child's mental condition and to send home a monthly report 
of his progress in so-called scholarship. For Wis physical 
condition and progress, for his health, which is Ihe foun- 
dation and the substance of him, we care little, sometimes 
nothing. Once in a while, we wake up with a shock to 
the fact that he is physically defective or to the fact that 
he is morally debased, a condition that more often results 
from physical than from mental causes. Scientific medical 
inspection of the school building and of every pupil in it 
is a protest and is progress. Consider the following pro- 
gram and record, namely : — 

I. Annual thorough examination of building. — especially iU light* 
ing, heating, vt^niilalbn. and saaitatiou, — by exp«rU. 

II. Semi-annual inspection of each Individual, 
t. Each e)'E, right and left. 
3. Color blindness, each eye. 

3. Balance of eyes. 

4. Each car, right and left. 

5. Throat and nose, for adenoid groirths, etc 

6. Lungs and diesl. 

7. Spinal system, (or curvature, etc 
«. Strength. 
9. Nervous force. 

10. Health, especially digestion and sleep. 

As to each an illustrative note.' 

I. In a ceilajn high K:hool. upon Ihe beginning of such inspection, a 
girl was diiicoveied, (utatly blind in one eye. and going blind in the 
other, who did nut know it. Result: one eye sared and the other 
partly restored. At tea years of age, one cliild in three has delcc- 
tivc cyetighl or eyes. 

3. In an elementary sdiool. a boy who desUed to become a designer 

^ The AurbOT of Alt book owet the uk of )iii <ye* vattp^ly to the akilful an uad tarfcrj 
<A ttttrn'm oculltU. Ln KuFupf Bnil Aflifrtc*. imong tUom hs mcn»u<ik ivMh gnllLiHla 
Di. WiilluB R Bra>i|l>tan. of New Vork •nd Blvumfield. A «apci«Di Khool (itviickn la 
orly lif( augbi hiit mdhI btm mtn^ j^n al litnibta. 
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wss dtscoveted color-blind in one eyt as to red, and in ihe Other as lo 
ever)' color. He was taught coloc for two years and was finally able to 
»ee a!! primary colore with both eyes. 

3. Deafness 13 seldom painful, but as it b often a progressive dis- 
ease, the sooner its presence is known the better. It is a dangeroun 
disease in the modern world of steam and electric cars, of machinery, 
and of all manner of automobiles. 

4. in a certain town, a boy of fourteen was afraid to go up and down 
stairs, could not e»t, would not study, looked fairly well. A teacher, 
who knew something about physiology, sent him to a throat and nose 
specialisi, who removed seven adenoid growths from the throat and 
nose. Three months later, the hoy was the delight of his parents for 
physical energy and of his teacher for his mental power. 

5. Consumption is frequently discovercd- 

6. One in four of high school girls seems to have spinal curvature 
well begun, sometimes well developed. 

7. An examin.ition for slienglh is important before boys are allowed 
to play on school football learns. Every high school ought lo have a 
gymnasium to remedy weak muscles. 

8. In a certain school, the motlicr of a girl who was remade by a 
yearns gymnasium work, — she was an intelligent but a poor woman. — 
hearing that the politicians proposed " to close the gymnasium," oHered 
fifty dollar? from her savings bank account toward its maintenance. 
This is the eloquence of (act. 

9. By nenous force is meant speed and persistence and rsgulatity. 
This is an almost perfect test of health. 

10. To stop the drinking of strong coffee at breiilcfast and the 
sleeping with closed windows with two children in a bed are two 
features of Ihe program of the school's warfare against ignorance, disease, 
and poverty, man's trinity of miseries. 

The ibove ate at best mere illustrations and suggestions. The im- 
portance of the subject in the sphere of school administration is by no 
means indicated by the small apace given to it here- The real trouble 
is that horses, houses, and shoes cost money ; boys and girls do not. 
Moreover, it has not yet been sufficiently " hammered " into the con- 
sciousness and the conscience of meo that " we are all members one 
of another."' 

' A cenuD mu of prspcRr (■•< liii onlr diuttitcf ■ moil dabonw ntucailaa. A ntifh- 
kl*! (oa dtuRtl M |B n CBlkie, tad applied tat auiiuoct bj ihe inflixna of Uk rich b 
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lis line of argument serves for the two other super\'is- 
OTships. The sociologist is needed in every considerable 
school system to advise regarding courses of study, location 
of schools, plans for school buildings, parents' associations, 
neighborhood clubs, evening lectures, boys' athletics and 
games, mothers" clubs, whatever concerns society.' His 
business is to know and to understand all localities. He is 
needed because the school is becoming the new integrating 
social center. 

Similarly, the psychologist is needed to pass judgment 
upon all individuals with any peculiarity of note. He is 
to prevent wrecks. Let him study pedagogical methods, 
nascent interests, mental traits of all kinds. Let him diag- 
nose and prescribe. Such a man can do more good than 
a big library of books, because he is a library of knowledge 
ready for use. 

The sociologist and the psychologist may often assist and 
supplement each other. They should be of opposite sexes 
so as to see things from opposite points of view. It makes 

MftA by lou af motLtf. lit 401 ntUher. Ilowvver. hf w*n1 ID collect, vorliini hU ova w*)r. 
AfUf frftdtuiiop rhc fiti inil the youth (ell m lo^v- To hrtak Ihe ouich Lh« rjcb nun look 
hit dBiighi*' (0 f^urop* Thf •fnuth. nv«nrnrkcd, dicdof hAityconiumpnAn. Pngr itiAMha 
bicr UM fiH AioA of " aCFvtnu pKWnoDD " uul a " broken hcAn." Thlt vu ta Mat fiB|- 

UDd. 

laaciqrln the Mkldl* Whi. upm <h* (iremiacni iiten. aa anlT mi. •"d hair •» a temiM. 

In the back Hlley, a tnmSy of Thr ^mr. viih icArlet (ever, nefleclcd unfit far advinced. 

Tha pnnr cbiMran 1r«nl to a hAvplinl and lived The rich bay iodIi lh« dlHuc tpA ditd. 
Vertly. wlieft one member »«(Te«, all (h* numbarm tnttai wirh il- 
ia afreqt Anierioui family, >0 rkb. ao tUunK from £e»erafton la cflbcrtiion, at ID anaurtl 

tea dynaBiy.a ion marria^ ihcbcautiTul bill ifiKriuit dauHhret of aevcral ifcpmtiBtit of ihe 

podi. The biK of liei iiaiion and in iirang* luipriiat Mni bat n H aajrluD ai lanf, a 

hd[i]eu liinakic- Her [Km honi are ihtre IU'<lar. 

" 'I'bej arc nqi my cbiMran." ibe mafi of culrure. or of blood, or of ilolian, or oT po*«r, 

or ot weaHh, tn*y My. Very Irue. Ifiir ihry may ba Ihe wlvef or the huibandi of your chit 

tirta, at Iha (rondfarhen or B«ndinolhera of ymir j^tandehildreQ. 

Ktamil vigklanca 11 the firki of libony; infioire aaticinida Cor ofharv it cbo prioa of 

aafctr 

■ Ha ia needed wbtEher ha be called by Ihal name or noL If ii u eoiicr 10 aecurv him 
■nder ihe Htm of uauiui aiiiianniandaat or diracior «( racaiios Khoela, lai biiB ba aaoirtd 
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Httle difference whether the man or the woman be either 
the one or the other.' If he or she cannot be secured 
under this title, let him or her be known as primary super- 
visor or assistant supcrintendcnL Tbe important thing, 
in any case, with regard to tbe sociologist or tbe psycbokv 
^gist is to have educators of thoroughly equipped mind, 
especially trained in these directions, to be employed in 
school systems to gi%-e daily adi>-ice. One or both of such 
officers may well be secured in those small school systems 
where there may be no supervising principals in tbe ele- 
mentary schools, but where a primar)' supervisor, or both 
primary and grammar supervisors, may be employed in 
addition to the general superintendent 



All sup«Tvcion, p^teral ot special, &boald spend most of ibctr i 
upoo the teachers «bo most aeed il. Tbe class teacber who teadin 
mule well mi7 be exempted from any but infreqaeni vul sbon call*. 

In a UBill ■Aool sniem. with four or fii-e fchool«. when tb« high 
school b but a depanment in one of the schools, the question vaxy 
arise, «4i«n progreu b proposed, as to whether it is best to pbce 
wperriilng prlodpala to t»ch school at a total cost of four oe five 
thousand dollan, or a man tBperiiilendeni and a woman priinar7 super- 
mor over all the Klioola al the ume eoa, Bj tbe fomer pUn, oae 
two thousand doUar teacher (ibc high school principal) and faar eight 
faondced doDar tcacben may be added to the schools; by the latter, 
oae lUiQT'^n hundred dollai teacher a&d anoihei at etghieen hundred 
doDan. QualHy telli br more than quantity ; and in all ori&naiy con- 
dldoBi, the latter plan will produce better remits than the Ibnner. 

> TV awt <l b«A v»l>«iM (Bd piT^BlifM b M- muIt M« <iM(, bM to «»*. 
is t a aai emt sH «r >!■■■ poriUn* Md ta iamrm iIicb la mm ud defaiM 
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THE GRADED PUBLIC SOIOOL 

Let no narrow definition of the school content us. The 
gospel of salvation by education is exemplified there ; that 
gospel is not a formula, but a fact. 

The progress of society is secured only when the adults 
teach the youth all their knowledge and teach this knowl- 
edge to more of the new generation than the number of 
those who knew it in the old, and when the people of the 
new generation increase this knowledge. Culture thus 
becomes the heritage of increasing numbers of people; 
and culture increases mainly by the instrumentality of the 
school. The young redeem and renew the old. 

One of the strongest passions in human nature is to make 
the world for those who come after us better than we found 
it ourselves. Upon that passion is established the school ; 
as upon the strongest passion, love, is established the home. 
By no possibility can either be rooted out of humanity; 
they are the causes of our continuance and of our progress. 
All history is a march toward the goal of perfect homes 
and perfect schools. Therein is the longed-for happiness of 
the soul and of the mind. This is the interpretation of 
land hunger, migrations, and wars, and of all wealth-seeking 
industry and commerce. 

In the heart of the school there are two persons whose 
minds meet, the teacher and the learner, the one who 
knows and the one who desires to know. Let us not be 
deceived by the modern heresy. The .school is too vast, 

*'7 
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too various, too strong, loo ancient, too outreaching, to be 
embraced in meaning by a sketch of a young woman teach, 
ing a child. In that relationship often is the true school, 
but we American moderns are sorely wrong in dreaming 
that this is the school universal. The ancients were wiser, 
who saw the philosopher walking with his disciples in the 
groves of Academe, and recognized the fact that those men 
were at school ; who saw Moses among the acolytes in the 
temples of Iris and Osiris and Memnon, listening to the 
secret wisdom of the priests, and knew thai the full-grown 
man was at school. 

So eager has the race been for wealth to adorn the home 
that a certain public shame has attached to him who, a 
bearded man, silll follows the pursuit of knowledge in the 
school. Yet in all ihe great civilizations that endured as 
many millenniums as we have lasted centuries, the school, 
like the home, was an institution for life. Nor can we 
Americans last unless the world-old principle revives 
among us, as indeed there are now signs of its stirring. 
What else is the meaning of educational lecture courses, 
of post graduate studies, of institutions of research, of 
schoolhouses open seven days in the week and all day 
long as social centers? 

Wherever men, young and old, resort day by day that 
they may get understanding from wiser men, there is the 
universal school. In not remembering this truth, we have 
cheapened civilization. We have mistaken the youth's 
entrance upon his occupation for a livelihood as the 
equivalent of matriculation in a university for a life. Some 
of us have considered manhood suffrage a substitute for 
the degree of master of arts. 

It is no marvel that American democracy, aiming at 
universal liberty and adopting the system of free common 
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education as the sole means of securing and maintaining 
liberty, failed to understand the wide meaning of education 
by schooling. Through all centuries hitherto, the school 
has been the privilege of the select The masses have 
taken "clerk" to mean one who can read and write; that 
la. perform the mechanical processes of getting and giving 
information by the eye and hand. The content of the 
information has been a hidden treasure. The maiises 
achieved a measure of democracy upon this soil because 
of free land, and long before they knew what democracy 
is. Even this measure of achievement is scarcely two 
generations old in our country. Only about the middle of 
the nineteenth century did human life as such become 
precious in the eyes of men. Until human life did become 
dear to humanity, the free common school could not exist 
cither for children or for adults. In the course of parental 
love and from the obviousness of the arts of reading, writ- 
ing, and computing, the children were first gathered into 
the free common school to learn these arts. Moreover, 
thus to gather the children was a real convenience to the 
parents, since it gave them more time for the economic life, 
with its industrial and domestic labors. 

This was truly a strange spectacle in world history for, 
until the middle decades of the nineteenth century in the 
United States, no nation had ever undertaken the universal 
educadon of its little children.' On the contrary, the great 
universities and " grammar " schools had absorbed all edu- 
cational interests ; and the universities were little more 
than philosophical conferences, and the grammar schools 
were much like our high schools and colleges. The his- 
tory of our race culture cannot be understood except in 
the light of the fact that, until tiie rise of , American 

' N» Biflind hw t^raiMl (hit Munr '■r vo hurtb^ >*•* 
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tlcniocrucy iipun the plateaus of the Allcghanies, educa- 
Uon wu the privilege of a few adolescent male youth. 
By «ducation. I meiin the uplift of the spirit out of the 
fleiih; not mere disciplining of the flesh in a "dame* 
•choul" here and there. 

In the Houl of the common people stirred a purpose to 
make their children "liloralc." They themselves could 
not m»ke Ihcra so. But American democracy had quick- 
ened, not only the working people, but the scholars. As 
Iho (rcc were to win freedom (or the slave by battle on 
niuiiy ti (lealh-amitten field, so the wise were to win wis- 
dom (or the ignorant by conflict in many a hard-fought 
Biid fatal iircna of debate and legislation. For the slave 
could not win freedom for himself; his siipcr»titions 
created lear, and fear unnerved his hands. Nor could 
the ignorant win knowlcge for himself; his traditions 
created blindness, and blindness misled his steps. Un- 
fortunately for the cause of universal enlightenment, 
democracy seemed to the ignorant to be in conflict with 
■cholarshifi, for democracy affirms equality, fratcmit)', lib- 
erty, while scholarship acknowledges inequality, mastery, 
obedience. Is not the teacher the superior of the taught? 
They cannot be equal. A free man cannot go to school 
to a teacher! They cannot be brothers. Is not the 
learner subject to the teacher, for surely one cannot Icam 
who disputes authority? They cannot be equally free. 
Such was and such is yet the general misunderstanding 
of democracy. And it helps to explain the common reluc- 
tance of adult American citizens, especially the ballot- 
casting men. to enroll themselves in evening schools, and 
to be known among their fellow-men as confessing igno- 
rance. 

In truth, democracy as a universal rebellion against 
tyranny, is a rebellion against the tyranny uf scholarship 
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and of scholars. But modern scholarship h not tyrannical, 
for it is scientific' This mo'dcrn scholarship is not dog- 
matic, and IvAs no spirit of authority; indeed, protests 
very democratically against authority and desires to find 
the facts ; is humble, eager for truth, whole-hearted, re- 
spectful, equal, never obedient to men. The old democ- 
racy, with its rebellion against the t)Tanny of priests and 
of lords, is dying out, for its wiirfare is accomplished. 
A new democracy is rising, that knows nothing about 
equality, fraternity, and freedom, and their quarrel with 
tyranny. This new and higlier democracy has set it* 
faith upon opportunity and in preparation for opportunity. 
This faith means the best possible eduaition for every 
one; for each one's own sake, fur the nation's sake. 
Creating the universal school, the new and enlightened 
democracy will make boys into business men and men into 
vet better business men ; but even more will it make boys 
into citizens and men into yet better citizens ; it will help 
girls to become wise for motherhood and home making, 
and women to become wise for the rearing of children and 
for the betterment of humanity. 

Unless it be true that few [arsons over fourteen can 
acquire new ideas and develop new purposes, the universal 
school must necessarily be made so rich in the new schol- 
arship and in the abundance of inspiring opportunities 
that men and women as welt as children will delight in its 
marvelous opportunities. The justification of the estab- 
lishment of the universal school at any cost may be found 
in several arguments. 

I. Its costs are necessary, lest In a democracy the 



■ In ■ MnK in vhich feclioUnlup in*r V ftkch u ■ ijpt of humui aclivily thfTiuc>l«ut 
Kiriwcndl hihiary, (be Htm demibes wilhoul deGnia( what u flOEncumH dclcied EiiugKc^blf 
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citizens be unfit for their duties, privileges, and responsi- 
bilities. The vicious and the pauper imperil every com- 
munity.' In this view, education is in the nature of police 
protection. With sufficient good schools, there would be 
no criminals. 

2. Society needs the enrichment that will follow the 
thorough and extended education of all individuals. Many 
of the mediocre are now lost to culture and to the higher 
civilization because of the absence of opportunities in 
evening classes for self-improvement. 

The old ideal of a man's good fortune because he pos- 
sessed advantages and privileges in the presence of the 
poverty of all others is now utterly discredited by the 
discerning. The new ideal is that a man's happiness con- 
sists in belonging to a society of the uniformly happy, 
with no gloomy background of the poor, the ignorant, the 
oppressed, and the wretched. A society is great and noble 
when there are none mean and ignoble within its life In 
such a view of education, the costs are really but invest- 
ments for the future. Every dollar spent on the child or 
man comes back with compound interest. 

3. The nation needs all kinds of well-developed indi- 
viduals to make and to seize all kinds of opportunities. 
Civilization is a stupendous complex of facts and forces ; 
the greater their complication, the higher the civilization. 
This variety of life, produced by education everywhere, 

- continued into adult life, lends an ideal charm to this 
dream of civilization made universal. In this view, every 
nation is to become a perfect society. 

4. There is little need to justify the attempts to secure 

' We Um one P»*idcnl, (he bvLovtd McKinlejr. for »im of r^iHir nri^fral uliicnlDh. 
lot ib« Hauttn knew aoEhini q( our gi«t oitWDBl Uk, uul h«d ivceived no vjttmnaxii: 
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the univcTsa] school, for it is indeed certain to come. The 
true joy of a home is in its children and youth, but not 
in the expectation that they will grow up to become some 
day men and women like ourselves. We recognize in 
our children infinite possibilities. Because of this belief 
that "of such is the kingdom of heaven," parents and 
relatives love to spend time and money upon children. 
We see in them the effects of the opportunities, treasures, 
and services that time and money secure ; and our hearts 
glow with pleasure. In modem Christiao civilization, the 
real cause of the efforts to maintain good schools is affec- 
tion for children and youth. 

So in this democratic nation, whose children all of us 
are. Freedom, brooding as it were over the sons and 
daughters of men in America, delights in us and cherishes 
us for a destiny beyond our dreaming. Freedom is th« 
form that the providence of God has taken for us. The 
only limits of freedom are knowledge and training. The 
learned and the trained are the free. 

When it is remembered that no nation hitherto has 
cherished its plainer people, let it be also remembered 
that there never was a nation like ours hitherto, a self-con- 
scious nation whose government was "of the people, by the 
people, and for the people." All other nations have been 
of the vertical plane,' class upon class. We are inevitably 
working together for the general good, 

A few isolated exceptions hut make the fact clearer. 
The spirit of the nation is the spirit of humanity, and the 
spirit of humanity is brotherly love.' A democratic nation, 



1S« Chapter IV, " Supcrf jtiun." p^tt ic4. 
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like every good man, is moved by its heart. Many of the 
reasons that we give for extended free public education 
are mere excuses that justify us in doing what we really 
wish and intend to do, irrespective of reasons.* 

5- Again, there is no need to justify the costs of the 
universal school because this nation's head as well as 
its heart is at work building the school. Free universal 
education is but an expresKon of the regenerative influ- 
ences of scholarship working in the minds and hearts of 
many men and women. This wonderful modern culture, 
as we see it exemplified in our best citizens, insists upon 
expression, output, and result. It knows that hoarding 
knowledge is as evil as boarding money. This new philan- 
thropic culture is energetic, expressive, and proselytizing. 

The man of property is not always desirous that every 
other man shall have equal property. The man of health 
is not always desirous that every other man shall be equally 
healthy. But the man of modern scholarship desires all 
other men to possess equal scholarship, that life may be 
interesting to himself and to his fellows. 

That in American life this philanthropic scholarship 
would long ere now have won all the people but for the 
hordes of the immigrating ignorant is probable. That de- 
spite the multitude of the ignorant, scholarship is making 
headway is significant. Indeed, the very presence of the 
many unlearned has quickened its spirit while burdening 
its back. Millions there yet are of the black, the brown, 
the yellow, and the white who know not yet the great 
doctrines of liberty in law, of opportunity through school- 
ing, of equality by regarding as well as enforcing rights; 

> N>(k>fii Th*1 do nol love their chiUren miJ iheit fclioUj^ art InvirljitrlT UDprocFHtrn 
Ond EfpicilLy undcmdc:nLi<:, The dirahute of pronreitivpneu may be (uufid in iht love of 
fChMl imi hooM. N*|Uitt at thiUrai ud ol uholiK (ti»HUru« ill luiic and dagdxnM 
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but Americaii scholarship, expressing itself in the school 
universal, is to win tliem all. 

The building of the school universal began ages ago by 
the making and the collecting of its materials. But of all 
that which preceded the year 1850 I have little to say. 

1. The first charade ristic of the universal school began 
to manifest itself ages ago, when people came together fur 
study. This was the college, the collecling together. 

2. The second characteristic was its gathering and its 
dispensing of knowledge. 

These are the essentials of the school ; by definition, they 
make a school. For the school is a rclatinn.ship between 
the one who knows fact and truth and the one who, 
desiring to learn fact and truth, repairs to the wise man 
for instruction. To the teacher, school is trxoXij, leisure; 
to the learner, it is studium, effort Whence wc may 
learn that he who finds it hard to teach docs not yet know ; 
or the hardship is in externals, as having too many to 
teach, or being confined to narrow or base surroundings 
and materials. 

3. The third characteristic of the school universal is its 
gradation of the learners. Gradation was the result of 
the discovery of a great principle, very slowly and very 
unwisely applied. Nor, in fact, do wc yet know how to 
apply it correctly. We grade by proficiency in studies 
and in exercises. A result is that wc have in the same 
class children of different ages and maturity of mind. We 
are as yet unable to provide in our elementary schools for 
those children who can do a little work well, but who fail 
when they undertake many things. The principle of gra- 
dation is sound, but needs further development.* 

> GrMttfion thould aax proce^ id dit^ion- SepHnlinB aAl ycmlh inlo Iwd cIumi. (1if 
one ID iiudx bonht ctiiclly, iht oilKi w lorn Iht manual mi, irniild und tn *aa*\ uiie iihI 
M all ill iniolcnbk evUk 
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4- The fourth characteristic of the school universal is 
that it is public. In America, this means that any persons 
may visit its sessions, that any parents may send their chil- 
dren to it free of cost, that it is owned by the public and 
maintained at public cost, and that its control is vested 
in a board directly or indirectly selected by the voting citi- 
zens and responsible to them. So prominent is this charac- 
teristic of the modern school that it is known as the public 
school. Yet this characteristic is no more distinctive his- 
torically than is any one of several others. Of the modem 
school as a public institution, it must be remembered that 
it is not really the publicity that the citizens have in mind, 
but the assumption of the cost by the public. 

5. The fifth characteristic of the modern school is that 
the education it offers is free of expense to the scholars. 
This means that the building is provided at the cost of the 
community; that furniture, apparatus, books, and supplies 
are furnished, and that the teachers and janitors are paid 
from the proceeds of a general tax. Whether this freedom 
from expense by which intelligence is made as free as the 
air we breathe, is good, may be debated. It is undoubtedly 
true that a better argument can be made for free public 
land than for free public schools, but that argument, though 
interesting, and calculated to enforce the argument lor free 
education, would be a digression herein. 

6. The si.xth characteristic of the modem school is 
that it is common. It is being extended everywhere. So 
common is it that we may almost call it universal. No 
child is shut away from its advantages. In an age when 
there are no bondsmen and no slaves, this general presence 
of the school is a natural result of democracy. 

7. The seventh characteristic of the modem school is 
that its course has been extended through many years, so 
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that it has attractions to ofTer to »1) children and youth. 
In many States of the Union, the modern school begins 
with the kindergarten and ends with the post graduate 
work of the university. 

8. The eighth characteristic of the modern school is that 
it is taught hy experts. A profciision of teaching has 
arisen to take control of the schools by right of superior 
service. This quality of cxpcrtncss of teaching in the free 
public school is not so common as to be universal, but the 
schools characterized by it are increasing in number. In 
the schools taught by professional teachers and managed 
by professional educators, two great improvements arc 
secured : the time of the child is saved because more 
rapid progress is made ; and there are fewer children 
discouraged and driven out of school by want of proper 
assistance in their intellectual efforts. The profcssionaU 
ization of teaching and of administration is undoubtedly 
one of the most important matters at issue in modem 
American education. 

9. The ninth characteristic of the modem school is that 
it is housed in a scientifically constructed building, and that 
its students are cared for with scientific skill. The modem 
schoolhouse of the advanced type is buitl by an architect 
in consultation with an educator, and both understand the 
proper construction of schoolhouses. Provision is made for 
the actual grade of students who attend. The high school is 
not like a primary school, and kindergartens and assembly 
halls arc not neglected in the latter. There are systematic 
and adequate arrangements for unfailing ventilation, for 
perfect sanitation, for good lighting, and for ingress and 
egress. Individual wardrobes are supplied. The desks, 
if desks are used at all, are adjustable. There are class 
libraries, and there are comfortable reading rooms, play 
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roomf with gymnastic apparatus, a museum, and a garden 
for ipring and summer.' 

la The tenth characteristic of the modern school is its 
democratic spirit. It exists to open the doors of opportu- 
nity to any and to all. Its purpose is preparation (or life 
and yet more life. " I came that ye might have life, and 
lliat yc might have it more abundantly," said the Master 
of us all. The modern school does not exist that it may 
Impose burdens, but that it may strengthen for burden- 
bearing. This new spirit, new because forever young, 
transforms the school from a prison for drill, or from a 
hospital for cure, into a laboratory for the development of 
minds. The modem school, with its day classes, with 
its evening lectures, and with its variety of profitable in- 
struction day and evening, has the power to serve young 
and old, serving even the best and wisest by affording them 
an opportunity to utilize their goodness and wisdom in 
service. Gladness in giving and in receiving is the secret 
of all happiness, for those who hate to give or to receive 
arc the unhappiest of all mortals. 

II. The eleventh characteristic of the fine modem 
school is that it utilizes the best qualities of both men 
and women as teachers. It is useless to discuss whether 
men or women make the most successful teachers : both 
are needed in every good school. One sex cannot cdu- 
cate both sexes. Women are more valuable than men 
for certain purposes, and men are more valuable than 
women for others : they are excellent critics and assistants 
of one another. 

Such, in a brief sketch, are the foundation principles 
of American free common education and the main char- 
acteristics of the modern schools, "up to date," as the 

* Sea By " tikal School,' ' KiKiof lupcn publutml in tht S<Jkiut JaurK^/, KevYadL 
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phrase is.' By itieans of these standards we may judge 
any school. In these times, which are decidedly better 
in the matter of education than any earlier times, every 
one and any one, whether professionally qualified or not, 
criticises any school as of right Nor can we deny the 
right in this age of democracy, nor would we deny it, for 
with all its faults democracy is a distinct advance upon 
any earlier form and spirit of society. Schools, like all 
other institutions of the State, are subject to criticism. This 
criticism is given both by the expert and by the inexpert ; 
by the professional critic and "by the general public. 

How shall the professional educator judge a school? 
To answer this, I imagine a recently elected school 
superintendent visiting a school of his city for the first 
time. He may observe and investigate the school in 
an order and fashion indicated by the following ques- 
tions : — 

1 . Location ; Is the neighborhood thicltly built up? Has the school- 
house a playground? Is it set ht back from the noisy street? Han it 
air and llghl upon all aides? The answer tells the (bresight of the 
board of education that bought tlie »itu. 

a. Nature of the neighborhood : Arc the houses single or in bioclcs? 
Of frame, brick, or stone? The answer gives the clew to the coonomJc 
conditions of the parents. 

3. Sine of the building: How many stories in height is it? How 
many diS!i rooms does It contain? How many other rooms? 

4. Material and time when built? An old and substantiaJ building 
in good repair speaks well for a oommunity, where a new and poor one 
speaks badly for It. 

5. rnierior arrangements : — 

a. Are the stairways numerous and Ktfc? 
i. Is there an assembly hall? 

■ As iht pul liyei in iht pieieni. lo rrequenfl» llwrr ii In ll» ptwnt ■ tad (hit Wongi 
tfKiiiiJiII)r lu ihc ftriun Thin iR. hin ud ihan in iha inodcrn iiJwol, indiaixiu ixinp 
tnutic of tbv apivcn«l Kbcnl llul U Co b«- 
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< 1 1 M sMtmbly hall ia not a college of studeots, but a 

< IV ivtinu lor manual training? fbi gymnaslicsf for the 

^>. . 4 K«iier)tl school librar}-? 

^ /\ie III* louiiM lulKdcmly large? Are ihey overcrowded? A 
uf Iklily U rtwuntuble, of forty is larger of hhy is too large, of 
tt «inlul< Self-raipectiiig, child-loving teachers of experience 
i4n §Ht oikor poaitions (and no otiier teachers are worthy to be 
(iiii(«ly [trofeMitonal) reslgo rather tluu try to teMli over fifty 
l!uni|«tei)l Huperintcndents see that their boards provide a 
^afpnd tuchnr whno a dus runs beyond fifiy students. Every child 
■Itcik 4l Iciui luenty cquare feet of Hoor space. 

(. Wli4l Alp III* provisions for blackboard? Is there ctiougti black* 
btUnll U It of good quality aod culor? 

/■ Ale there aiiy cross lights? The lighting of a schuolruom ought 
\o uiuie ■ilhnr (rurn the left side or from the left aad rear. When it 
lUHiti tioiii ihc left and reir, one half of the wall either of left or rear 
(huiild ha irlihoui windows, so thai the light comes in a block from 
OUinwr. 

f. Are the desks and chairs adjustable? If the>- are not adjustably 
aiC at leiut twenty per cent adjustable? Every child should have a 
desk fai'ly fulted to' his siie. 

i. Has the dass room a bookcase or cabinet for library books? If 
IB, what is the nature of llic equipment? 

t. U tlieic a principal'* uflicef Is there a room for supplies and 
lca|.|jooks? Is there a school library? 

J. Arc there room* with wardrobes for the teachers? Every school- 
lluuM ODght to be considered a home for all Its occupants for the day 
IflM. 

t. What b the provision for the children's outer dothes? OiU- 
ilmi^ wardrobet should be separated by a brick wall from (be daaa 
PDiMi. Kvcry child should have a separate compartment for hta 
ttollia, and the wardrobe should be well ventilated and lighted. 

/. What b the syatem for providing ftesh air and for taking out 
(mI kir from the bunding? Every schoolroom should have its entire 
cnnlent* of >lr changed every five or six minutes. There are al least 
three good aytUaoa: first, that of a fon to draw io air and of a Ian to 
draw it out I MOOnd, that of a fon to draw in .lir, and of a h«ated 
■itinaal Aim to ilraw it out ; third, that of liberal inlcu opcnted by 
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([ravity, and of a fan lo draw the air out. Th« gravity ayxtern ainne It 
Insufficient because it fails to opetale in mild weathn when Utah air is 
noet o«ded. 

m. Is the school a (iiU grammar, dementary, primary, or high school^ 
This should be observed at once,— it will indeed probably be known 
before the visitor goes to the school. This factor of (he use of schools 
is important to laymeo as well as to prat'essional men, because it Iclls 
whether or not there should be male leachera. Every grammar school 
ought to have severil m^e teachers, and in every coeducational high 
school at least half of the teachers ought lo be men, — the men (not 
merely young men, scarcely more than boys) in the higher grades, and 
the women (not all very young) in all grades. A complete grammar 
or high school taught only by women indicates both parsimony and 
incompetence in the conduct of the schools of a community. 

n. Are the teachers of a good variety in age? Every staff ought to 
have old, middle-aged, and young teacher*, p;irticularly the last. The 
young teachers of the present time are better prepared for teaching 
than were the teachers of an earlier generation. 

o. What is the geneialslyleof the leachera? Are they healthy and 
cheerful.* To judge by their appearance, do they seem feirly well paid? 
Are they dressed in good taste? Wliere the teachers of a school are 
buoyant, there it is safe to say the children are well taught. 

p. Is (he principal a man or woman ? Has he (or she) had a realljr 
adequate preparation, that is, an educational preparation essentially 
broader than that of the teachers? Or is he simply a class teacher lax 
higher office ? 

y. Arc ihc higher grades taught by the departmental plan ? May 
the teachers reasonably be cdled specialists ? Are they enthusiastic^ 
both for the children and in their subjects f 

r. The vLiilor is now ready to make specific Inquiries into the edu- 
cational condition of the school, hi a good dass room, he will give. 
If authoriied lo do so, oral texts of a reasonable nature in various sub> 
jects. It is extremely desirable lo avoid asking questions that are 
purely general or purely dL-lailed, since both classes of <|ues(ioni 
are unfair. It is also undesirable lo ask questions of the class as a 
whole, since by this method only the bright arc inclined to respond. 
A good device is to have the children number themselves, seriatim, 
then lo question Ihcm by number* at random, and to pursue a topic In 
a series of questions asked of individuals. In airying out this tc«t, it 
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b well to Mk for samples of ihe dsily written work of these pupils. It 
is desirable also to inspect liie register of the daily attendance, since 
a high percentage of attend-tnce indicates great interest In school 
going, and this In turn indicates a well-taught class. 

J. After this inspection has been carried on with reasonable 
thoroughness in several classes, the inspecting visitor is ready for a 
talk with the principal, who, when a latr-tninded person, will probably 
disclose the strength and weakness of the school. By an tospcction 
carried on along these lines, and tentwecl two or three times within a 
month or two, the expert visitor will arrive at a feirly correct knowl- 
edge of the school. In all criticlsni of teachers and principals, it i* 
well to carry the double stnndard of schools in mind; that is, the ia- 
struclion and the discipline. It is well to remember that where the 
instruction is good the order is likely to be good, for the instruction 
is the cause of interest and attention, which are the basis of good order. 
On the other hand, at the beginning of the year, order Is mote impor* 
taot than the instruction, since, until there is sufficient order (o permit 
the giving of instntction, there can be no sj-stematic school work done. 
In a good school, there is neither oppiession of the children by repres- 
sion of their physical activity, nor is there any harassing of the teachers 
by noise and confusion. 

The expert in judging classes does not need very much 
time. He may learn by a glance the ages, manner, and 
dress of the school children, desks, etc. He needs a little 
more time to judge the culture of the teachers, but that is 
told in large part by the voice and the carriage. 

In such a fashion as that which is outlined, a rapid test 
may be made. A thorough test of the school is a much 
more important matter. 

To make such a test the following plan may be car- 
ried out : The examiner may make a set of written 
test questions in all the main subjects. These may be 
given to the classes by teachers assigned to them from 
other classes. The papers of the children may all be 
marked by numbers or by fictitious names. The examina- 
tion marks should be given by still a different teacher. All 
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oral subjects should be examined by visiting teachers or 
principals who do not know the children. By such a thor< 
ough test as this, one may arrive at competent knowledge, 
based upon facts impartially gathered, of the standing of 
the school compared with other schools of a similar grade 
and character. The marks of the children may all be 
averaged together, and the proficiency of the teacher may 
be judged upon this one basis, which should by no means 
be the only basis. 

There are certain tests that should be made regularly. 

The first of these are of health and physique. With 
proper apparatus, the visitiog supervisor, with or without 
the assistance of the teacher, may test the lung capacity, 
eyesight, hearing, and general condition of the children. 

Such a physicil test ought lo be made nt least once a year. 

The ine<Iica] inspeclion by a compcieni pliysidao should be made 
monihly through the school, and, wh«e the school numbers several 
huoUred jiupUs, should be supple men ted by daily visits to inspect sucli 
cases as may be referred to him by the prloclpal. 

There ought also to be a test of the voices of the 
children. This may be made by the teacher with the 
supervisor of music. 

Such a voice test is an excellent correlative of the health 
test, since a good voice indicates sound health. 

As to the visits of the regular supervisor, their number 
and nature, everything depends upon the size of the 
school system, that is. the proportion of the numbers 
of teachers and supervisors. The visits of the school 
superintendent should be as frequent as possible, even 
if only a minute or two can be spared for each room. 
On the other hand, it is best for supervisors of special 
subjects to make few but thorough visits, rather than 
manv ^f brief duration. 
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No correction of any error made by a teacher in the 
course of her instruction should ever be given in the pres- 
ence of children. The quieter the manner of the super- 
visor, the better. As far as possible, the supervisor should 
not break sharply upon the normal atmosphere of the class 
room unless that atmosphere is very bad. Even in such a 
case, the good order enforced by the supervisor makes the 
bad order of the teacher even worse by contrast. Obvi- 
ously, the method employed by the supervisor in the visits 
will depend largely upon the subject. An art supervisor 
calls to see the results of the children's work and very 
liltely to see a lesson given by the teacher. Occasionally 
the supervisor should give a lesson. 

Every supervisor should keep a daily record of visits and 
conversations, of lessons, of letters, and of all other affairs 
connected with his office. This may be the briefest memo- 
randum, or an elaborate statement. The values of this record 
are three in number. For the first, the supervisor himself 
knows definitely what he has done. He can review his 
own work by week, by term, or by year. For the second, 
he has practically an indisputable record for all sorts of 
matters. No superior authority can safely call him to 
account for dereliction of duty. No subordinate can safely 
complain of comparative neglect For the third, he has a 
basis for recommendations to the board of education, or 
to support recommendations of others. Such a diary of 
duties done corresponds with the merchant's bookkeeping, 
and is not less important. Whether a superintendent or 
special supervisor should give subordinates copies from time 
to time of his own entries upon personal or official records 
may be debatable. The reasons for giving copies of the 
records or for permitting access to original records outweiglr 
tn most particular instances the objections to so doing. 
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Various forms of reports by supervisors to the super- 
intendent may be desired. Undoubtedly, such reports 
take time, and may be too elaborate. But a brief weekly, 
or at least monthly, risum^ of visits made, and of criticisms 
or opinions, not to exceed, in the latter case, a thousand 
words, is very desirable. A committee on instruction of 
a board of education may find a file of such ri^sumds very 
helpful and very convincing in many difficult and otherwise 
doubtful matters. 

Every graded public school needs a permanent record of 
the register of pupils and of their record at school. In 
these times, the register may best be kept by the " card 
index system." * 

The question of marks is debatable. It arises in every 
community. A change in the marking system from letters 
to words or from words to letters, from words to per cents, 
or from per cents to letters, usually for a time affects 
favorably the work of the students, because without change 
there can be no life ; and though not all change is progress, 
there is no progress without change.' 

The modem school is the great instrument of society for 
the prevention, avoidance, and removal of poverty. The 
causes of poverty are ignorance, disease, isolation, fraud, 

' See ApjicDdim Tor nil rhe« maTTrn, 

■ li » oat tvifhifl iht purww of this ItoaV %o dlacuH fhonriiihly pnUcociu) quritiou^ 
1 fUre iny awn prtfcrcQC** m fhc Ai]f>endi«- The poinii q( unt»run« Mtt ihM iludict of 
«i4iuv-i iBkliiB much fune thould Ik givrn & hi|Kvi valiid thmn olhcn in dai«iTn(ninB ot in 
InllueDCiiif prvmOLion, tad ibal tluly work ihauld be uruifttnd •■ VflU u tetl> umI fflftmL- 
pdlioiu. I1 H iBT Dttti apinvm ihat no fiiud flxaminpibnt thouM ever be Hiveq m ihe con- 
nion K>iDo!t «i[c«pt M ofleiiiig an oppartunlty to in>h* up a yr^r of failun qv a paiiod of 
■InenCe- 

In view or (he fieat diRiciJlJ& tfial many pupH* of meJiocK ibiliEy enoDunrei In public 
Khi»1i, « plan hoi \ietn dewikbd by Sir]icrini*nd«vt John K«nr>«dv. ^y which on<r half ihr 
line uf nfb pupil it dcvoied (0 iadivufunl vTudy with (lie abihUnpeDr ihe bejcbii when pma" 
■ary, Tbia BtUria plan cvn be caiKd on aiihsr with iwn I'VhArt in ■ iwim, one who 
dav(Me« etititt time lo fivuifl reciuliona, und the tflhn. tHiirt timt tu living ludivlduAl in- 
•Utfciion, or by one leechei in ■ nam. who devole* one hilf her time u |ivLng recitfttiCFU 
BoJ the olhflf hiUig piioc ind»ihluij tnitrucHon 
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and servitude to privilege or to tyranny. As far as disease, 
fraud, and tjTanny are preventable, they are the results of 
ignorance ; but they are not always preventable by man's 
present knowledge of Nature and of human nature. There 
are no poor persons whose poverty may not be accounted 
for by one or more of these causes. Therefore, to promote 
intelligence, assodatton, health, honesty, and independence 
b to remove the causes of poverty, the chief ill of human 
lUe. 

Compulsory altendjncc upon school It now Ivg-illy required in mzny 
SUIcs nnd is .Tctually enforced in several. The need for it arise* firgm 
three different causes: First, the indifTcrcncc of parents to the welfare 
of tlieir diildren. Second, the paniimony and ignonincc of the citizens 
la miinj; to provide good teachers :ind interesting .tchool counes to at- 
tract and to hold the jiupila. Third, the undeniable menial or moraj or 
phy§ical defects or dcraagemeats of ceTt;iin children. It fallows thai S 
ngulor attendance officer (not a putlcxnnan) or a body of such officers 
should be employed to bring pupils to school and to keep Ihetn there; 
that a lirst-claas school should be maintained ; that for the defective 
and incorrigible there should be provided ungr^idcd ctawes ot reform 
home schooh; and ihnt parents who break the law should tie tincd or 
imprisoned. In one ca»i: in a hundred or two hundred, the commimiiy 
ought to provide the bare DeCv»:iries of 11/e to help a widow ot aa In- 
valid father. The compulsory age hmils should be from seven to fif- 
teen or sixteen. 

To irnforcc compuliory ediicition. thus bringing defective and lit- 
corri^ble children into the achuoK but not to mal<e Kpf^d^d provision 
for ihern, is to discourage the attendance of sensilitc, quiet children. 
It injure* the ordinary school work without doing anylhing vJihiable (oi 
the iucorrigihlps ; and It tends to eocoiirage the development ot prival* 
Khool«. and to alienate the support of the public schools by the parents 
of the orderly but cauily dislurbcd diildrea. 
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FoK the purposes of administration and supervision the 
jurisdiction of the United Slates Bureau of Kducation may 
be ignored. Whether or not there should be more na* 
tional control of all American public schools than there is 
at present is a debatable question of such magnitude as 
properly to require a book by itself. At the prescttt time, 
we arc required to think almost exclusively of the State 
systems ' and of their subordmatc districts, the city schools 
and the country schools. Between these two in most 
States is the township school. 

Whether or not there should be more State control of 
free public schools is at the present time scarcely a dcbat> 
able question. The tendency is decidedly in the direction 
of centraliz.ition, in the interests of efficiency and progress. 
For A well-developed educational system there might be 
the following orgatiixatinn : — 

1. A State board of education, of from seven to fifteen 
members well distributed through the State, appointed by 
the governor for a term of five or seven years, from two 
classes of eligible persons; First, not less than half should 
be either public school educators holding the highest State 

■ Mwi of ilik bonb b conmtMd wIili ■ <1iMD<>I«n of Iha qntiiinnt imalia) in the (dnin. 
lllrBlioo uid lupcrvitiDu uT ilie 9Lhw>1 tv****!^* "' c4iAfliunitia of fiom Av« la ftfty ihouuiu] 
people- NBTvrlbclekt. for ihe complcre view, ir w n4tc«wiry u tfnuiiler bhcfljr 1U« ISftId 
t^nn u I vhob. and Ih* uninliy Khool » f*r at II ni<» apart fmn Cliitf. Tbc Simc 
tTiTcni ud ibi UHiulTT •chciab. nnw cumbinnl in unian iiailcd KhiMttM incUy q>u«Bi.*ra 
vnitP£ lb* wukcl fulun, la Amevtcaa fnl publi? cjucmon. 

'J7 
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certificate, or presidenls or professors of incorporated col- 
leges granting degrees. Second, present or former mem- 
bers of municipal boards of education who have served at 
least two years. These latter should have some conspicu- 
ous qualifications for the position, such as professional 
reputation in law, or medicine, or success in public office, 
or business success coupled with philanthropy,' 

2. A State board of exammers of from three to five 
members, whose business it should be to make all rules 
and regulations (or all kinds of teachers' certificates. This 
board should be composed exclusively of professional edu- 
cators, appointed by the State board of education. 

3. A State superintendent of public instruction, who 
should be secretary of the State board of education, and 
elected by it to his office. He should be ex officio a mem- 
ber of the board of examiners. He should hold the high- 
est State teacher's certificate before being appointed to 
his office, and have a tenure of at least five years. 

4. A body of county superintendents with jurisdiction 
over one or more counties, who should be appointed to 
their office by the State board of education. These men 
should hold the highest State certificate and should have 
tenure of office, 

5. A board of county examiners, who should have charge 
of certificating teachers for township and district schools. 
These examiners should themselves hold the highest 
State teacher's certificate. 

The question arises immediately as to what the relation 
of city, township, and district schools should be to the 

■ A SaubflanJ nriivalih wiihnwi ■ phyiikLin upon \\ would br con(i4^it<f Man ibiunlJcjr. 
Sinn 1h« Sure lK)ar<J of filucnrioEi hA» do powrf ro \r-ty um md ■ Enmi Jnl of pinvvr ovvi 
prorcHional curierT, ii khnuld be K^avdoJ as a SC4H a>ii,icL] ttt tdimunn »nd thnuM, then- 
rnrc, be c:cnipt4e<l ranly <>t fducaunnal admmiiiTilon. in'l panly of fJiir^lioiiHl Zec^lAloQ, 
So 4tRt(D «A tiU' hifthcf Ihui iu wurrq. Siich m board would be icipeclcd bf the ! 
tcAikUiun 10 which it would aiuul %i u vpvt ftdnioiy comuiBUOD. 
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Sute school system. For this relation the following plan 
is suggested : ' — 

A State lax upon all property of not less than three 
mills per dollar. The total sum thus raised may be 
apportioned by the State superintendent as follows: — 

1 . For every projjerly certiHcMlcd superiaicndcnt, and for every super- 
vising principal employed in dtyof town, 40 per cent of the salary paiij- 

2. For every manual training leaclier employed, or other specialist 
in subjects that the SUle wishes to encouta^, so per cent of the salary 
paid. 

3. For every other teacher on the pay-roll of dty, tovm, or district, 
33) P^*" cent of the sa1;iry paid, provided that 00 apportiunmeot u 
above should be less than (600 for the superintendent, fjoo for the 
manual training teacher, and S;oo for the other teachers. 

Only by such encouragement as I have suggested will the poorer 
districts be able to employ fiist-dass otliccrs and teachers. 

4. The balance of the Stale money raised may be apportioned wisely 
pro rata among all the communities for days' attendance* 

The purpose of the foregoing plan is to strengthen the school admin- 
istration of particular municipiilities itnd counties. One of the weak 
features of American education to-day seems to be along the line of 
s-ipcn-ision and administration. Thus, ne seem to have better teachers 
than 6uanclal support or pcofessionai Irjidcrship for them. The remedy 
for this is to give the county superintendent more jurisdiction over the 
course of study and over tlie teachers. It would seem that these men 
should have jurisdiction coordinate with and not much less extended 
than that of the city superintendents. In other words, nominations for 
teachers and suj^estioas for listing te.tl-books should emanate from 
them. They should have certain veto powers, subject to appeal to the 
State authorities. Upon this basis, and upon this alone, csut rtiral cdu- 
cation be made professional in its chapcter. It is a most regrettable 
fact that tu-day few county superintendents have been prafexsionally 
prepared for tlieir office and -ire cuercising its duties sliilfiill; ,^ 

* Tlitfc ti luhiUnluil/ the plan adapted jtnd nmv <uc.:«wifull]r earned aa in ihc Sale of 
Stv Jerhvy, 

' The Smh cpf tttw Jentf ptovidM itiai ill Doonsjr nixd in ■ tounCr th»ll ta lucli to 
th*! »ne couQly. ConKquepdjr. tome ceunliee lute eiriilable four c*n1> a 6ay far Altand. 
uve. vhile actien hnn mvih Ich. 

• Ii w impouibLt in ihae (■c'* ■» ■><■■ tilequilllr lliu tulqtct, whkli li «> tdninbly 
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Tlie SUir schnol systems, like ibe locil school nj-sienu, as th^y 
eidst in America, illusiraic the undue prepundeniDoe of ibe legislative 
power tliat is chancterislic o( democrjc)'. This waa the [CuctSon from 
EuropiAUi executive tyraany. Said James Madl»on Id ihc Coo^ti- 
tullonal Convcniion of 1787, "The icoclcncy of republican govern- 
mcniK is to nggmndiK ilii: legislature at the exiKtise of the other 
departments. The excaitivea nf the Slale ore little mon: than ciphers : 
the legislilures are omiiipoitiit. The founder* of our republic sixca 
Dcver to have n-cullecturl the danger from legislative utiurpatlon^ which 
by assembling; dll puwL-r in ilic same hands, muitt lead to the suite 
tyniony as is Ihrwili-nfd by executive iisurpiijons." Wilson of IVnn- 
sylv.ini.i Raid. " No .adequate self-defensive jxiH-er h.is been granted to 
the executive or the judicial dvpiortnienls," Judge Story upon the 
Kline subject declared, " There is a conitiiuliunal necessity of arming 
the weaker branch, as tlie executive unquestionably is. with powere for 
its own defense-" Of all dcpartTncnli. that of educatiou most needs to 
have a strons executive branch l>ecausc it requites experts to pcrforra 
its functions. Yet, iii fact, nu depart men t of the State government 
more completely illustrates the wiaknew of the executive ihan that of 
education, with its board of education in almost entire coolnil cd' Stiile 
Knd county super! nteodcDtB. 

The district school in Ameinca to this tlay enrolls a very 
considerable proportion of all the school children of the 
country. It still coniiniies (despite the growth of the 
citii;s) to be the chief instrument of modern American 
education. Even at the present time, most of the people 
of our country live in communities with less than four 
thousand people. It is true that in many communities of 
less than four thousand population there are schools that 
may not properly be called district or rural schools; but 
it is often overlooked that in many towns and even cities 
there are isolated schools that may properly be called dis- 
trict schools. 

dUcuAKd in Scelc^'i " SrHool MannEnncDi,'* M^Tiy polnu tir foiichc*! iipnn in iW* ch*pM 
mainly t>«aiiv* of ihair twannif upon ib« difcuuiao in oilHr <li4pun uid upou ihe cnunl 
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In its literal meaning, a district school is simply the 
school of a certain section of country set off from other 
sections and organized as a school district, a scpanit<: gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction. But in its popular meaning, a dis- 
trict school is a country school of one or two teachers and 
not closely graded. In this sense, a school with one 
teacher for children of various ages, from five to twenty, 
is a district school. A school with two teachers for sixty 
or eighty children is virtually a district school, even when 
the children are separated into two divisions, a higher and 
a lower. The line that divides the district from the graded 
school cannot be drawn definitely. But a school with three 
teachers, lowest, intermediate, and highest, is scarcely a 
district school, in the popular meaning of that term. 

The district school has the merits of its quality. In it, 
practically every child is taught individually. The groups 
arc necessarily small and numerous. The teacher adapts 
the work to the powers, needs, and interests of each child. 
Per centra, the amount of time that can be given to each 
individual is very small, and the length of each recitation is 
very brief. Only a limited range of subjects may be intro- 
duced. For a school of forty children ranging in age from 
six to fourteen years, all in the care of one teacher, there 
may be provided a program of some twenty-five periods 
of recitations and exercises within the school day of five 
hours. This means that the average length of each lesson 
is about ten minutes. The arrangement of the program 
must depend upon the ages and requirements of the chil- 
dren, the size and convenience of the class room, and the 
abundance of books, supplies, and other equipment and ap- 
paratus. In such a school, it is generally wise to grade 
by not over three subjects, and better by two; namely, 
English and arithmetic. The three subjects may be 
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English, arithmetic, and geography, the last to be used as 
the core of the Nature study and the correlative of history. 
Such a school should have the following studies and exer- 
cises in addition to these three: music, writing, spelling, 
physiology, drawing, and history. Obviously, not all these 
subjects should he taught to all the children, nor should all 
of them be pursued at the same lime. When each primary 
child has three lessons a day with busy work in the interims, 
and each intermediate child has four lessons, and each 
grammar or advanced child has five daily, the school is 
doing very well. 

In arranging the program, it is desirable that the reci- 
tations should be followed by study periods, la some 
exercises, such as music and drawing, ail the pupils may 
be brought together. In certain other subjects, such as 
writing and spelling, the pupils may be divided into two 
divisions. However, in this matter of grouping, special 
conditions must control. 

The district school teacher is instructor, administrator, 
and disciplinarian. Where the school is composed chiefly ; 
of young children, a woman will have better success than a 
man. When the district school includes many large boys, 
it is a rare woman who can succeed, both in instruction and 
control. However, she is just as likely to succeed as a man, 
unless the man is worth a much larger salary than the 
woman receives. 

However, it is not so much with these aspects that I 
wish to deal, as it is with the relation of the school to the 
community and to the nation. As generally administered >! 
by the school trustees, or board of trustees, the di.strict 
school, in certain respects, is a menace to the welfare of 
cities, and indeed to that of the country districts them- 
selves. Too often the teacher is con.sidcr€d as a hireling. 
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and is employed for a term or at most for a year. The 
program of the school children is simply a succession of 
years of instruction, sometimes good and sometimes bad. 
Building one year upon another cannot properly be accom- 
plished, since the new teacher does not know what the 
former teacher taught, and does not know what to expect 
from the pupils. Boys and girls as they grow in years 
lose confidence in the value of schools, and " finish " their 
education when but imperfectly prepared for life. Occa- 
sionally, a boy of more than average strength of mind or 
of character survives this purposeless course and becomes 
a useful citizen in country or in city, where he praises the 
district school, investing it with the charm of all the cxpe- 
riences of his youth. It may be admitted that such a 
process of education tends to develop self-reliance, but 
otherwise, it is not especially valuable. Since the school 
is the chief fountain of intelligence in a country district, 
and since most pupils leave school at twelve or fourteen 
years of age, few country-bred persons possess sufficient 
knowledge to transact successfully the business, individual 
and social, of modern American city life. The menace of 
the rural school, thus taught by a succession of teachers, 
is in relation to the city, and special. The country is con- 
st.intly supplying cvperienced teachers eager to take low 
.salaries in towns and cities, but who, when carefully ex- 
amined, are found really to know nothing of the art of 
teaching. 

Very often such teachers are ttormal school graduates, notwitliatand- 
tng which fact Ihey accept eagerly \a ihe cities salaries whicli city )'oung 
men and young women know are altoffpiher Insuflidcat for their sup- 
port. Five or nil hundred dolhni a year seems very large to a coontrf 
boy or girl, while ihc city youth knows that sitch an income provide« 
only a hall bedroom and board inif-honic fire, in short, such living 
iccommodationft as no teacher should be compelled to accept. 
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Since the city is constantly recruited from the country, 
many citizens rcga.rd the city schools as centers of extrava- 
gance and the city teachers as overpaid and underworked. 
Until the requirements to teach in cities are increased to 
the profcsMonal standard, until this standard is maintained, 
and until the emigration of country people other than 
teachers to the cities has ceased, the available supply of 
country teachers «-ill continue to be used by ignorant and 
designing boards of education as a club to beat the city 
teachers into a reluctant acceptance of low salaries. 

Nothing of this is lo be taken aa condcmnjlioD of th« ntccptloDal 
" bom " teaclicr, who u di»covemf in the country. In these limos, such 
a leaciier u the fint pcixon in all hix or licr circle of people to discover 
thjii tkQful leaching rcquirci » body of knowledge that may be drawn 
upoa in insinictioa. As itoon u possible uAer this <U»covery. tlic bom 
leodicf posts off to normal achoul or college in oid«r to acquire this 
knowledge. 

As a prepanlion for eKcaidvc woifc, a year or two of district school 
experioice is invaluable to a teacher before or after norma] school or 
CoUlgt. If the experience comes before the norrnil school or college. 
Hic teacher ha the pnctical knowledge of school needs which enables 
him, or her, to appreciate the inxtrxictioo. On the other hand, if 
the experience b imroediately after the ooutk in hif-her eduratkui. the 
teacher Is thereby enabled to prjctioe. in the tight of prindpke, the 
creal art of ttitdineAon. Ii is an uBfortuRatc tux that a fcw gradnatta 
of ctiQrse or nomal sdioots £ul to dcnJop pn^xrly bccaiMc of too dOM 
HpetvtsMMi ; this hampcn the young teadier's ca^^ acti^'ilics. In the 
<fiittic( school thr trachcr Gads ample mam for the exercise of all ({mli* 
tics, physical, moral, and intellrctual. Were It poeslble to secure for 
aB dbcria schocik normal and college gnduates with imelhgeat supcr- 
TbJMt. a wonderful leratotioa wooU ther^ be efiracd thai would 
q^cme whoBy far the good of the Ataericin people. Country childm 
waM tttd acw bsplratloa Ib ihdr d^ lives. 

Not«-ithstanding all that can be said in favor of ibc 
district school its advantages ar« so inferior to those of 
the graded school that a great movement is no«- taking 
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place to transport country children to the town schools. 
This i3 called rural transportation. By this means children 
arc brought in vehicles from the farms for miles around 
into central or union schools, taught and managed by ex- 
perienced teachers. 

A world of romance attaches itself to "the little red 
schoolhousc," but it is giving place to the better modern 
graded school. 

The great lack of the district school (and I may say of 
the district school board also) is the lack of competent 
skilled supervision. It is often true of the members of a 
school board in the country tliat they arc well meaning 
and would do the right thing if they knew how, but that 
they are ignorant and incompetent. And it is often true 
of the country teacher that she is earnest and conscien- 
tious and welcomes the help she needs to make her work 
efficient. The most hopeful thing in rural education is 
the rapid increase of township supervision, of rural graded 
schools, and of transportation. By means of these things 
the rural school may be brought to share in the wonderful 
improvement that has come to our city and town schools 
during the last twenty-five years, largely through the 
development of school supervision.' 

■ Ttiepnftlo« in many 5(altioripi>4{D(lna teirt^lwaV OHninliAlani M Atfuit *h*t tnt- 
boalu ahall be uied ib all Uu ii^hciak hA» utum thinjti ■<> it* 'nvor. of vhiiih rbe chief u« 
vconomyaoJiintfvrniilr. I1"( on;hg *1^ol«.L]i*inrLlio*t4t t^li* r»pKhenrtel bif rhc olticjiiijnal 
lirefnaiun, uhifllly bccauBC lU IrnJciiL-y u iKtiuil the de>«lopii1cn1 uf LDJliiiJuilily in Khuol 
Bv^tefiu- Thia indiviJupIiry ii Llie ret} kcciei at Ibf pmaKU et American educvFinn becm*c 
if rncourain npvniTktniA Wli-n commlwoni *™ appnininl forOie Hirrtinn nf vii-tmolia 
Tur ibc tdinch. il H very ini|MrUuE Ihal KhOtfL aupcriitUQilmt tiHl uthCT piacLicsL nlu. 
caiun ■cluilly ia ichDnl patiiiant thnuM canaliltile al ieui three TuuKha of the membcnhLp. 
Il la •!» dnlntile Ihal ihire ihoiihl be optinni in all imporuni iiibjccu. Iku ii,twolHr 
kia>lu l«*wli «( ihc hiUinfiiis ; ukihuieiki (iuudu, lu(u>ca, us. 
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public 
book,! 



modern AnKrican educatioci, besides tbc free co mm a 

•choob, 

liere are private schcxjls of 
term "' pri\'3lc ' 



rhich constiiute the maio subject of ttus 
various kinds and gndes. 
Tbe term " pri\-3ic " is nsed in cootndisiiEtctioa fniea 
public in tbe American sense of free to tbe pubUc-' In 
this sense, all schools in which any fees are exacted as a 
prerequiute for attendance, and those into which are ad- 
mitted only such pupils as tbc schools choose upon rales 
determined by themselves, arc private schools. Tbey in- 
clude schools without endowments and wholly dependent 
npon tuition fees, and schools with endowments and either 
in whole or in part independent of tuition fees. In these 
meanings of the terms " private " and ** public," the State 
uoiv ci s i ti es are public, while such universities' as Harvard 
and LeIamI Stanford are private, and the high schools are 
public, while Girard College and tbe Phillips Academies are 
private. 

For the purposes of this very brief discussion of the 
•dndnistration of private schools, they may be (liviJcd into 
tbc proprietary schools without endowments and the f.du- 
ciary schools with endowments. The dUcuiision will be 
confined to those points in which such schools difler ediik 
cationally from free common schools. A different discos 

• FlMic, b te EafUi «>. IKB* «:a » Ac paWe on ogoal tCTM. 

rf lir I-- .- bf Prtmttm Ck«ka F. Tlwii«, WoMn Run ■■ UinaiQ. 
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sion of private schools may be made by grouping them as 
day and boarding schools, giving in al) four kinds of private 
schools, viz.; — 

I . Proprictar)-, day 

a. l-'idudory, day 

3. Proprietary, boarding 

4. Fldudary, boarding 



schoob. 



The proprietary school t3 an educational enterprise run 
for financial returns to the proprietor, whose purpose is to 
furnish good educational opportunities for the money re- 
ceived. Its value to the pupils depends upon the charac- 
ter and ability of the proprietor. The proprietary school 
owned by a man, or by a partnership composed of men, of 
sound judgment, of high ideals, of wide and thorough 
scholarship, and of energy, and patronized by a clientele 
of cultivated and wealthy persons, may be made a nobler 
and a more effective instrument of education than any 
endowed or public school, upon three conditions: — 

First, all undesirable pupils may be excluded so that the 
body of students may become of high grade in character 
and ability. Then begins a natural process of selection by 
the development among the pupils of a right school tra- 
dition. The pupils themselves are glad to sec desirable 
companions admitted and undesirable ones rejected. 

Second, large salaries for instructors may be provided 
for relatively small classes of pupils. 

Third, owing to the simplicity of the chief punishment, 
exclusion from the school, the discipline may be made 
perfect 

The first cflfort of the owner of such a school must be to 
fill it and to create a " waiting list." This ambition affects 
equally the kindergarten or the academy that is privately 
owned. The private school of this kind must have 3 
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stautlurd number of pupils, whether twenty or two hun- 
dred, and enlargement of accommodation must be resorted 
to only upon long and thorough consideration. Vacancies 
must be Tilled promptly and without cut in price. The 
life of the proprietor is necessarily at a high tension, 
One poor teacher may work irreparable harm. One bad 
boy may equally injure the school. Summary and quiet 
removals are Imperative. The discharge of the poor 
teacher and the expulsion of the bad boy are as good 
advertisements as the success of graduates in higher insti- 
tutions or in business or in society. 

The proprietor of the private school, not only upon 
grounds of the higher morality, but also upon those of 
business expediency, should be guided and governed by 
such principles as these, namely: — 

1. To regard all parents as clients and all pupils as 
charges or wards, and to insist upon being regarded by 
parents as an attorney and counselor in education, and 
by all pupils as a friendly but authoritative guardian. By 
thus establishing and maintaining his position, the pro- 
prietor establishes his independence and maintains his 
self-respect. 

2. To aim at permanent financial success and to use 
every reputable means to secure it, making such success 
the paramount object. The unforgivable thing in business 
is failure: in the educational business of a private school, 
two things are unforgivable, success with dishonor, and 
financial failure for any cause. To secure business success, 
a school proprietor must often make immediate educational 
results secondary. 

3. To employ as teachers only such as are attractive 
in appearance and agreeable in personality, naturally 
loyal and not ambitious in the sense of desiring persona) 
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success, industrious, strong, youthful in spirits, and not too 
shrewd in insight into human nature, honest, and with a 
high sense of honor. A successful private school teacher, 
an employee of the owner, may secure a high salary, a 
much higher salary than those receive who arc employed 
in corresponding public school positions. But such persons 
arc never of the personal temper or disposition of the suc- 
cessful public school teachers, A private school centers 
about the proprietor, who is chief in all things. A public 
school has no center, but ofEers several equal relationships, 
— to the principal, the superintendent, the board of educa- 
tion, the body of parents. The proprietary private school 
is a despotism, a despotism that is like a great and affec- 
tionatc patriarchal family sometimes, but often a despo- 
tism in which many members of the school household arc 
earnestly longing for escape, 

4. To give the best instruction that his revenues will 
allow to his students in relation to Uicir individual needs. 
The one great feature of the private as compared with 
the public free school is the individual instruction.' Even 
though the stay of the individual pupil in the private school 
is usually short, the proprietor ought to have a record of bis 

1 1t U not vilhin ihfi v^opt at (he purpoK nf ihii Uink to ditciua the reldtive adiruiucet 
*od diudYintxect uf piivAir and uf public Khool*- 'llie luufcthaQi id Oiit (b«p1«T con<ern 
on'r tbflH]m<ni*[rarianorpiiva14 •chonk, 

A liric iliOennc* fDerallT niitlnt bmwnn prlvil* KhMlii Mid public Khonli udui [)>• 
private ubna). whcihci iFiDneluy in chanctEt ot not. hat foi iu iMillnji purpOK Ihc pRp4- 
nti^n of ttoyinr girl< foi cnllva*. I( 11 parfrcily mi4 ibai 1 Tcry ootiiidinbt^ tiitmbcr of the 
f hJlilrfn in Ihe privtle bcfioal da BBI ga ID <«(]«Ke. bi>1 In (naoy part* of out c^n^iitry lb« 
ptapcirEiob al cotleGB p(«parpiory itudeat* to (he (tadn at the piiviie Khml thai urre. 
■poii'l nitlk ihf highlit two o' rhw gTimmar clBtw at ibe hi^h ichool, it vvry itiiifh Ik^i^r 
Ihaii la ihp prupoiiian ia iliE tiuhlic vcIkviI. PrtibjiSIy i mftjonrr of (he pamilt uf Ihf bcfyi 
whn ga In ihr pnvalg ichool •ipCri id ^tuA ihrir lont lo (0lZ«c* "' oihei hiRher initilutian 
of leadline, Thu, AfToeli In a cnntuWrtMv d<i£rfc Ibi ftdfiiinitti«llv« firoMfni of (ha pnTai* 
Khool. eapetUUy of the (iKviic *eEn,idary vchool- Fd'one thiDf. ii DcccavUitea ihennplay- 
mini nf > hcuUj camjuHT'l ol «>ll(i« (nliiiiwi >nd in ih< laaMidpUakH niutiiwta the 
oitieiiitiun of ihc iFOik in Ibe prime tdOdl ibnf Ihe line* bid down by the (aiiun* 
I of (BUefi^ 
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age, intellectual acquirements, physical condition, — weight, 
height, eyesight, hearing, strength, — upon entrance and 
upon half-year intervals. Quite as much as the principal 
of the public school, the proprietor of the private school 
should be a practical student of children and youth, a 
working psychologist. 

S. To interest himself in loco parentis in the whole wel- 
fare of the student The head master of high ideals and 
fine personality becomes a radiant influence, and with his 
teachers and his own family, especially his wife, touches 
the lives of all the pupils in the class room, upon the play- 
ground, in the dormitory. Child study has nowhere else 
such an opportunity as in the boarding school, whose 
head master ought to observe accurately, with the eye of 
affectionate interest, and to express his conclusions in vital 
methods. Even the family life of the boy or of the girl 
can scarcely be as intimately devoted to his or her welfiire 
as can the boarding school life. A virile sympathy of 
relation — the approach that a boy recognizes as under- 
standing him in both his strength and his weakness — 
often works a miracle with the "idler" and the "bluffer." 

This principle applies equally to the proprietor of the 
day school and to the proprietor of the boarding school.' 

The proprietary day school differs in the concerns of 
management from the proprietary boarding school in two 
important respects. The proprietor of the day school lives 
in the community of the parents, with any of whom he 




■ To iffinn thii principle U lo tul« out oT Ihc pnfctdoo o( oducaiwn ill pcnou mho 

■dvefliicio Ic4<:h Lhtir iTuJ^nis wmuch koowlcdgfl vithm a ffiimpcHocI of lime- To illiU' 
Inle; The nids who edveribeil \n o ceFUin cily in i^j Ihal ha prvparrd boy* for collcfc 
■nd waHAd no tim* on jihytkiJ iftinifi^ or Uihle retdinf . ot tii;rihin£ uoL eipLtcilly con- 
necierl wiih celltft cnUBnce cHmfiiaEinnH. vai noi an cduciur. and tvidBiidy una v*vf 
■niioiH lo have (lie CkI known, SJmilHT illuilfilv^nn or iiHitfCfltinE knowltds* wilhiwt 
" vuiinc tiQii" Ji)*|r bttABBfrtqutnLLy in Ihe adverhMineitu and CDrmbumled in the nbJU^ 
■leueal e( " buiiiWM 0)lUi|Ch' 
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may consult at their homes or in his office whenever he 
desires. His discipline has such support as the parents, 
by their character and lime, are able to give He cannot 
isolate the pupils from their home environment, which 
may be good or may be colorless, mischievous, or evil. 

The fact that ihe parents send their ditld to a day school nmy Indicate 
any on« of several lacls, namely : — 

I, Tlie public schools may bn very poor In quality. 

3> Whcthc^r the public achuol^ be good or bad, llic child may be mis- 
chievous, rrwlicious, defective. »ickly. or olhcrwijic not nufficicntly nomul 
to be able to go lo the free school anil to nUy there. 

3. The iKitvtiIx have sufficient pro|)crty or bcomc to afford lo pay 
for Kpccial educatlciruil opportunitiei. 

4. The parents may deaii« lo aepante their clilMren from the public 
school children, becau§e of any one of several reasons : pride, culture. 
ambition, discuuiagement. 

The proprietor comes into personal relation with the 
parents upon many matters; and he must have a keen in- 
sight into the characters of adults as well as of children- 

In a second respect, the position of the owner of a day 
school differs from that of the owner of a boarding school. 
The former has not, while the latter has, control of the 
pupils' time out of the school hall. The burden upon the 
proprietor of the boarding school is very great; it is a 
burden of additional business, to furnish and care for 
rooms and meals, and a burden of additional responsibility, 
to see that the pupils' out-of-school time is well spent. In 
this respect, the opportunity of the proprietor of the day 
school is less. While he may greatly influence the parents 
and the pupils in regard to the use of afternoons and of 
e^'enings, of holidays and ot vacations, he has no more 
authority in these matters than a public school principal. 

It appears upon the face of the foregoing discussion 
that the successful proprietor of a day school must be a 
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sIciUuI observer of human nature, a good judge of teachers, 
and a competent business man. The successful proprietor 
of a boarding school must be an unusually expert business 
man and decidedly a student of education.' 

Midway between the private school that is entirely de- 
pendent upon the payments for the school privileges and 
the free public school is the private school with an endow- 
ment. In an economic sense, the free school is an "en< 
dowed school," the endowments being certain receipts 
from current taxes and from bond issues granted by the 
people of the district or of the State, or, in their respective 
parts, by both. It is desirable to have a clear view of the 
exact position, in the economic world, of the three forms of 
school that are under discussion in this chapter and else- 
where in this book. Of the wealth produced by a nation 
utilizing its labor, land, and capital, we may make the fol- 
lowing analysis : — 

1. Wages for labor and salaries for services. 

2. Taxes for government, 

3. Rent of land. 

4. Interest upon capital. 

5. Profits for the managers of business. 

Of these items, for the purposes of this discussion, we 
may consider that everything except wages represents a 
portion of the surplus annually earned. This is not 
exactly true, since the wages of certain employees exceed 

■ Ct>n ar; ujneult an «omctiirin hotil at 14 whethef priYiv or public aclioolt Rqiitn. 
in Ihetr cji«riiUv« >>uilt, mrn of the gieaier ihjliiy and ichoUn^iip anrj of ih« lintr (harwwr. 
Cerl'ia qUBlJLJea all i/rapiicttin, preaiJenfb. ptincipBls, and tuptrinlcndcnlt laUat hnv* in 
comnton. Thv rDlilmiil ia ufrr la tht public school ll>an in tbe priviW- Th« ifiin ot WMb 
hcHlrli ii bnivr o(t in tht public Khwl. Tor Ihe <ai*t %n leu. The SAini ot Ihe tucftiarul 
private kIiooI lUAnaKer will ilwiLyi be ^mler ilua the BHlu-y of fhe principti or superintend' 
#n1. Tot tha worli II HiTdflt: in the uk **f the iKunlinK Khnol mann^vt. tht vork ii incom- 
liBTebly iiinler On (he OLher bendjflie tchulmhip rDfjuiEcmenii ufihe put>]Jc fccb^Kil pHiuvni 
uc grcain Ihad arc tbou of the prapnctarr posilioni at authorily. 
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the cost of their necessaries of life. At the same lime, it 
is ethically true Ihat rent, interest, taxes, and profits ought 
to cease before the workers of the nation are reduced to 
poverty, which may be defined as that condition of life in 
which an individual has an income insufUcient for the pur. 
chase of all necessary food and clothing, shelter and fuel, 
for himself and those naturally dependent upon him. 

Obviously, the free public school is supported by the 
second of the above items, the taxes. In a certain sense, 
the taxes represent both necessaries and the surplus. 
Without government, most enterprises in modern busi- 
ness would cease at once, and dire starvation would set 
in. At the same time, the larger part of the annual (axes 
is spent for government purposes other than social protec- 
tion. It is equally obvious that the pay school has few 
patrons that are dependent upon wages for their incomes. 
In consequence, the private school is distinctly an enter- 
prise supported by the surplus wealth of the people. The 
pupils in private schools are characteristically the children 
of landlords, of capitalists, and of managers of business. 

The private school with ao endowment fund is to that 
extent a landlord with rents and a capitalist with funds at 
interest. While the public school is supported by the levy 
of tax upon every piece of property within a given jurisdic- 
tion, the endowed private school ts supported by levies of 
interest and rent upon various properties and business con- 
cerns. So far as the rents and interests are enforcible 
by the powers of government, the endowed school is a 
quasi-public enterprise. 

A question naturally arises as to whether eodowed SOdftl 
institutions are likely to increase or to diminish In wealdi 
in proportion to the wealth of the entire country. It Is 
remembered by those who ask this question, that in various 
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civilized nations, at certain stages in their social develop- 
ment, churches and monasteries, schools and liospitals, 
have held relatively great amounts of real estate and 
of other income-producing properties. Such, it appears, 
is the tendency of this nation at the present time. The 
wages of the wealth-producing employees arc at this time 
scarcely twenty per cent of the total wealth that they 
produce. The other eighty per cent goes for so-called 
raw materials, taxes, rents, interest, and profit.' Stocks, 
bonds, mortgages, and other estates in land are steadily 
gravitating into the hands of the wealthy, who pass in- 
creasing proportions of Ihem over into the possession of 
libraries, schools, hospitals, missionary societies, and other 
charitable institutions. The anioimt of property thus iso- 
lated has reached a billion dollars, relatively an inconsid- 
erable sum in view of the hundred billions of the national 
wealth. The important element in this tendency is, that 
these endowments represent what is substantially a return 
to the public, of surplus wealth earned by the general 
community, and saved by individuals. 

While a school endowed so richly that it may charge 
small tuition fees, is in many ways the most fortunate of 
all schools, the position of the principal or president is not 
necessarily more attractive than either that of the public 
school principal or superintendent, or that of the proprie- 
tor of a school supported entirely by tuitions. Like the 
superintendent of a public school system, the principal of 
an endowed academy is subject to a board of control, 
and is vitally concerned with the question of income. 
Such a principal or president discusses endowments, their 
investments and income, and their increase, where the pub- 
lic school superintendent discusses current appropriations 

>S« Appmilli II. 
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and bond issues. He has usually a much smaller field, 
for there are few endowed schools with over twenty or 
thirty teachers, and almost no siiperintcndcncies with less. 
Like the proprietor of the pay school, the principal of the 
endowed school must secure students so as to increase 
his revenues. As already indicated, he has the additional 
anxiety of trying to enlarge his endowments by obtaining 
donations from men of wealth, In particular, he needs 
scholarship funds, so that deserving poor students may 
attend irrespective of their private means. 

The endowed school has one great opportunity of ser- 
vice to the American people. It may fairly try experi- 
ments along new lines. Such experiments the proprietor 
of a day school scarcely dares to attempt lest he alienate 
bis patrons. The public school principal or superintend- 
ent can scarcely ever persuade his board of control to 
permit him to make the experiments. When the experi- 
ments fail, he is almost certain to lose his position. For 
the origination of progressive movements in education, we 
must continue to look to endowed schools.' Similarly, to 
private schools we may look for the preservation of the 
interests of individuals. Correspondingly, we may always 
expect to find in the public schools a system of education 
standardized for the preservation of the general welfare of 
society.' 

That there 13 a real demand for private schools to-day, 

■ In >hlt nipetl. Coaiwi. Pnlt, Smcl. asd Aimout tniiliuiei, wd ihe (iperimEDUl 
■choqit of cnain iinivanifi'* havt Aona n/tahie ttryicc- 

' li it t\tK jjLr^iuH of Lhu booli It! jJmtnT Ihc |"iiiclpl« of piiblk tchool ■(lininutriHon. 
In view of luy txptwitacc in pmpri<i»iy nnil enJcmrcit pntaw ichtvli. T khiiiM be clmJ to 
pinntni « much B)or« iipf<Lnn i»Atm«ni of (liu Er«>( and impf^uni I0]»c Thost vbn w^nti 
like la follow ibc mairer futllivi inay mi »i(h pf4t>l AUBini, " Som* F«inaut AmtHcvn 
Scboolt." whidi oHin b luiutnlive tiaimiDi. The typa uf luch kIhmIi irt In mart 
■anmiu tnd 4irrr«nif IhAn iKt public «chnr.k rtprusnl, w that tlKydu ant lead tlKiA' 
mIvm 10 one (cnnal IttitmciiL My Itw *nn)> upon tb> Hib]«l h*f« Ml ilMlilwil if 
(ORlnu to btiii oui deuly (>w pMlrus of (be pgbUc MhwL 
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there can be no question. This demand arises from a. 
social need, and causes the continuance of both proprietary 
and fiduciary schools. It is a demand from several quar- 
ters, and may be considered, therefore, in a sense, univer- 
sal. The nature of these demands has been considered 
at various points in the preceding pages. To add to those 
already suggested, attention may be called to that large 
class of our citizens who are engaged in government or 
private employment requiring changes of family quarters 
to such an extent that a child cannot be kept permanently 
at school except in a private school. There are tens of 
thousands of parents of children who go about from one 
city to another every year. From business reasons, they 
are compelled to make their home where they find it. 
Such children suffer greatly when the parents are com- 
pelled to keep them in public schools, for in making trans- 
fers they lose standing because of the over-rigidity o( 
most public schools. Further, there is now a large class 
of citizens whose means are so great and whose labors in 
connection with them are so constant that they have no 
time to devote to personal care of their children. This 
fact may indicate a social disease, but it is none the less 
true, and it is at present irremediable. We must consider 
the flourishing private school that manages to endure for 
a period of years, and indicates thereby its real value, as a 
decidedly important feature of American education. 
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The (unctions of the teacher may be classed under four 
he^ds: instruction, discipline, supervision, and adminis- 
tration. 

As an instructor, the teacher inculcates knowledge; as 
;i disciplinarian, he, or she, keeps each individual and the 
class steadily at work either of study or of recitation. 
Many manuals have dealt fully with these two aspects of 
the teacher's profession. Several other books have thrown 
out interesting suggestions,' 

As a supervisor, the teacher oversees and directs the 
pupil's use of time. And as administrator, the teacher 
makes his own program and that of his scholars. 

Supervision and administration by the teacher are not 
less important than instructioD and discipline. The artist 
is displayed in the performance of these duties quite as 
much as in teaching and control, which are more apt to 
attract public attention. 

In many school systems, teachers are required to furnish 
daily to the principal of the school a program of the pro- 
posed next day's work- This includes the lessons both as 
topics and in text-book pages which are to be studied. In 
other schools, the teachers make weekly or monthly out- 
lines of the work they have done, and also an outline of 
the work they propose to do. This combined prospectus 
and review is sometimes required in addition to daily 
programs. Such frequent reports by the teacher to the 

I 5«c wpetinlly Hiiodak, " Tb« An oT Sviij." 
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immediate supervising officer do not necessarily restrict the 
freedom of the teacher. Such freedom is of the utmost 
value to aoy school system. The teacher who is relatively 
free becomes self-reliant and thoughtful and often is able, 
to originate extremely valuable suggestions. A person who 
is independent becomes responsible and has a dignity of 
character that a mere clerk can never have as a teacher 
in a schoolroom. Whether such reports are compatible 
with that other system of supervision by which the super- 
visors give minute instructions to teachers as to what they 
should teach and how they should teach it, is a fair ques- 
tion ; but there is no question whatever as to whether the 
teacher who may safely be trusted to plan and to organise 
and to carry out his own ideas is a person of distinctly 
higher grade of ability and character than those who are 
incompetent for a large measure of self.direcdon. Super- 
intendents sometimes axe unable to distinguish between 
supervision and autocratic assignment of specific details. 
Obviously, the teacher who to a large extent plans his own 
work cannot exist in the school system of which the super- 
visor boasts, " I know at this hour and minute what every 
teacher in my schools is teaching." Such a method of 
so-called supervision is distinctly un-American, and where 
it exists is a public confession of the comparative incom- 
petency of the class room teachers or of the superintendent 
This does not mean that the teacher should decide as to ■ 
whether the work in given grades should be upon certain 
topics or not. Such matters are decided by the course 
of study ; but it does mean that for the daily lengths of 
lessons, devices, home preparation, schoolroom study, 
notebook work, and similar matters, the teacher, not the 
principal or the supervisor, is primarily responsible. 
Moreover, a course of study that has been developed 
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higdy by the advice of teachers actually engaged ta 
class room work is certain to be belter in various important 
fespects than the course of study that is prepared solely 
by superintendents and boards of education,' 

As administrator, the first business of the teacher is to 
learn thoroughly how much work in each subject the class 
is expected to cover within a period of time spent in a 
grade. This must be known with reference to all subjects 
before plans can be made for any one subject. As super- 
visor the first business of the teacher is to inform himself 
exactly regarding the proficiency of the children in all 
these subjects. Ordinarily, the school system will have 
a more or less definite assignment of time to be given to 
each separate subject per week or per montli. The 
teacher, with or without consultation with the principal, 
is now ready to prepare the general program.' 

The principles that govern the general program are 
these, namely : — 

1. The most dif^cult study is usually placed first in the 
morning, then an easier study follows, and next a hard study. 

2. The amount of time assigned to each study depends, 
within the limits of the course of study, upon the amount 
of information that the children arc expected to receive 
by the pursuit of each study. 

3. Ordinarily, but one difficult study or exercise is pur* 
sued in the afternoon session. It is well to have such a 
study as an inducement to regular attendance at school. 
As is well known, the children are not apt to make as good 

■ The nomuuun^ commiiiea nf tht b^arri at vAucattfrn of ■ <*t|«id ri||', (n ofTcrtnt lh? 
■ upcrtitluvUfldiy ul Khiwli lo tn witicnnr. Mul wiLh »p\^trrrai Out llioc <ourH a1 ttudy 
md rule* und rcKuljition* ?uul bmi picpured wiihom » y«rd d augiMlioii (r™o fer>y ttattmi, 
wKvfhf r iU|4i)iiWDd<nti TPfinc'iial, nr kiQtlfffVArtnfr. Th« potllton trt% imrnrdlAitlr <l*fltiwl. 
TheljiiiH cdufalianal huUty of Ott eJry ihiiwvd tt\Mt ibc HiruHifidncv ad hixhly ruliund 
hoard la not Ich daoftctout la tha tchooU Ihnd the bluncWtinfl icntiranr* at a bOArd of UDcdu- 
uivd ata, ■ for ' Ji4fi4r*t i^rctfrim. itt Apptudu VIj. 
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progress in their afternoon studies as in the first two hours 
of the morning. 

To be specific, in grammar grades, arithmetic or granunar may well 
be ualgned to the tint work of the morning. Either geography of 
history may be assigned to ihe work of the aflcmoon. 

Whether every study or exercise shall have a place each 
day will depend upon the course of study and the general 
conditions of the school system. Obviously, physical 
training so far as it consists of class room calisthenics 
must he carried on every day. Where class room physical 
training is supplemented by drill in a gymnasium, the 
gymnastics occur several times a week. On such days, 
the class room calisthenics may be omitted. 

This general program may be written upon the black- 
board and kept there. Tt is convenient for reference by 
the superintendent or other visitor. It is also, both to the 
children and to the teacher, a valuable reminder of the 
passage of time. 

The daily program is a much more particular matter. 
This is usually written upon a sheet of paper and kept 
upon the teacher's desk. It is made new each day. Its 
making usually occupies the last few minutes before the 
teacher leaves the schoolroom in the afternoon. A file of 
such daily programs is invaluable for purposes of consulta- 
tion, both by the teacher and by the supervisor.' 

4. As a general proposition, exercises in the lowest pri- 
mary grade should not last over fifteen minutes, while in 
the highest grammar grades they may be continued with 
profit forty-five minutes. Certain studies may be continued 
longer than others. The principle is not to continue a 
recitation longer than to the point at which the fatigue 
of the average child sets in. 

1 Fat *a cuaiplc ol * itJly piaitJUa In * mliUle (nnmu tnib, cooHill AppcndLi VUL 
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As supervisor, the teacher secures ample information 
regarding the hoqie conditions of each ctiild, either meet- 
ing the parents at school or visiting them at their homes. 

The younger the child, the more important are such con- 
sultations between parent and teacher. Such meetings and 
visits may at times be disagreeable and even painful, — dis- 
agreeable, because of the occasional antagonism of the 
parents to the apostles of culture; painful, because of 
the poverty and sorrow in many homes. Nevertheless, 
the teacher who has not the character, the ability, and the 
social power to sustain himself, or herself, in every possible 
meeting with the parent, is scarcely ready for a profession 
that requires not less insight and tact and personal force 
than any other.' 

The teacher with practical information about the chil- 
dren's conditions is in a position to give valuable advice to 
parents and children regarding such matters as : — 

I. Fresh air in the sleeping rooms M night. 

3. E4iiug cereab for bre^fui, mid nut supplying the child with 
strong (;olTi'e and tea. 

3. Correction by a skitlul eye doctor of such defects aa ncaniglited- 
ncvi, farsightedness, aaligmatism, strahismus, csophoria. 

4. Refioinitig from violent physical pnniihrncnt (hat lowers (he tone 
of the child's pliysical system.* 

J. Conlinuiog llie cliiid at school for 3 sul^cient length of time to 
permit )iim to giiin some knowli^lgc at least of history and geography. 

1 1l u in lldi phmie of lupcrvlnion by tlw Icsdwr rhjil tbc pnctjcti value of chifd naiy 
iibtti mn. Thinii imlonunaiilir » pi no bonk on (hlU iiudirthti it * holly HiUhcMry. 
but (he rullowinj; biwlu DiAy be FuuDd hrJiifuI ! WArlier* " Siuily of Claljren ud Ibe KcTV. 
mil S)-«'era ol Ihe ChilJ"; Tuylcir, ■■ Siudjiof the Child." By t»i (he Brnit helpful of til 
fhLM utlfly pulil^'tWQt (of ttAchvn tt th* I'r^^fffgii^ Sf^if^'ft * ■lUHllvily n*fKilna. 
edited by Prnitlent G, SUoley Hell of Clerk UrjJvcnEry. 

■ Within my own penomil eitteticoce *■< the aii4 of « ctiild ^ho wee fir^dlly bfv^o'niTii 
mon erid more defective in mind. 1 found (hei t1>e pATinl [leUo iru « nud of Ejui»iieiftbl« 
iactune. end bed eo iinpurttm builMie itofilun} punLtlied tbecbilddftily.ueinjr j lead pipe 
nticd by ■ eroodep fence picket Wirbin u* noniha >fler thia ebuM vu ilopped, Ibe chiJil 
v«ft muwd la • aotnul caaditLon of bu.'y. mmLJ. and mofalL 
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6. Securing the regular daily allendance of the child al school. 

In many other miitttrs, the teacher may give counsel whose value 
cannot be measured or expressed ade<]iiately in Unguaj-e. Time leerns 
to beasieady tendency on the part of adulls to degenerate. The Maater 
taught that the child renews the hope ;ind the knowledge' of the im- 
mortal life. Only by the activity of teachers, preachers, physicians, and 
others iiitereslctl in the spiritual and moral welfare of the race can even 
the avcmge culture of this country be maiiit.iiiicd. That icacher lias by 
no means performed his function in society who has taught the children 
well from nine to three o'clock daily and who has done nothing more. 

FundamenUl in the teacher's liie is his management 
of his own time out of school. This matter is disctisscd so 
frequently in books, magazines, and newspapers that it 
may seem unnecessary to deal with it here. But certain 
principles seem to be neglected even by the writers of 
these books and articles; and they are sometimes not only 
neglected, but ignored, for a time, by practical and even 
successful teachers. 

I. Every teacher, male or female, university graduate 
or not, young or old, must study. The mind must be a 
wellsprtng. This study must be regular, not only along 
the lines of the teaching profession, but also along other 
general lines. 

The school superintendent, the supervisors, and the prin- 
cipals have obligations to young teachers in respect to 
such out-of-school study. In every school system, it is ex- 
tremely desirable to offer courses of lectures, with essays by 
each attendant, upon subjects not directly connected with 
school work as well as upoti educational subjects.' 

Such meetings of teachers may be arranged as circles, 
with a leader who takes charge of the general discussion, 
or as seminars, in which the leader directs the preparation 
of the thesis. Lecture courses or reading circles in which 
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the teacher takes no part are almost valueless. Indeed, 
for the best results, small groups .ire required, in which 
from a dozen to a score of teachers work together. 

2. Every teacher need s outdoor exercise da ily. This 
applies equally to the teacher who is employed in a school- 
house with the fresh air from a first-class ventilating sys- 
tem and to the teacher whose room is little better than the 
Black Hole at Calcutta. The value of outdoors is not only 
the value of fresh air, great as that is. Kven in cities the 
teacher can find the outdoors \ature in the sky and the 
wind and the light Parks are usually near. The teacher 
in the small city or town or in the open country has every 
possible inducement to walk daily in the world of Nature. 

Moreover, in becoming a civilized being, man is per- 
petually in danger of becoming a slave to civilization. 
The teacher is constantly in danger of becoming afflicted 
with that strange disease which often afflicts men for a 
long time imprisoned within stone walls. It must be 
remembered that the teacher is the only person practicing 
a profession who is not thereby brought constantly into 
new scenes. The physician sees his patients in a great 
variety of conditions. The lawyer is learning something 
new all the time, and goes frona a lawsuit about a piece of 
machinery to a struggle with a newspaper editor. The 
minister or priest sees a great variety of different adults and 
of different homes in the course of the performance of his 
parish rounds, But the teacher spends at least six hours 
daily for two hundred days within the same four walls, 
and it is on record that teachers have taught thirty years 
and more continuously in the same room. The only pos- 
sible cure for Ihe resultant confinement of the mind is to 
go out of doors daily as a lover of Nature. 

3. The third principle that should be regarded by every 
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teacher, is to mingle daily aod as much as possible with " 
sorts and conditions " of people. There is a tendency on 
the part of supervisors to become dictatorial through over- 
much contact with subordinates and with persons younger 
than themselves. There is a similar tendency on the part 
of teachers to become dogmatic and hard to get along 
with because of their daily contact with children and with 
other intellectual inferiors. The remedy for these narrow- 
ing influences is to associate with business men and home- 
making women as much and as frequently as time permits. 
For this same reason, every teacher should read the best 
daily and weekly papers and monthly magazines. This does 
not mean that the center of the teacher's interest should be 
transferred from the schoolroom, but it docs mean that the 
life of a teacher should not be in a circle around one center, 
but in a great ellipse about two not distant foci. 

The teacher as supervisor will be interested in the out- 
of-school reading of the children. He, or she, who is in a 
good school system will probably have access to a good 
school library, whose books may be circulated freely among 
the school children. Or, better, the school will have a 
dass room library in every room. The competent teacher 
knows the names of hundreds of good books for children 
to read. In several States, there are funds apportioned to 
assist local districts to purchase library books.' In the 
same degree, the teacher is informed thoroughly regarding 
works of art, and makes suggestions for pictures not only 
for the school but also for the home. Indeed, the influence 
of the teacher in the matter of the home library and o( 
home decoration cannot be overestimated. 

■ The ^aa of Nrw Jcnfy <)uipEirAift i)ie firfi $» ipeiii bT«uh«o] tot lSbt%rf haokt^ ■nd 
■d'ta 4riimAl1y tio to Atoiot in ftic eiiublLBhm«Di at a tchoai ^itrtry. Thia «iiiaiiat ■« nnl 
pcBrljr cnouith, bul illiibcBitninK and «hnw« the vmlflhCT ^^ l«v»fBiinn, In ih4t Sutc, 
Ilia uiaiiey naj U ima (or KWDtltlc ippuiiui 01 (si plcium u »«U u (of beokk. 
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In certain quarters in the old days, it was thought to be 
enough for the teacher to know the fundamentals of the 
subjects actually to be taught in the class room. At the 
present time, we realize that no teacher can know too much 
of literature, art, science, and history. From great stores 
of knowledge, the teacher is able to meet the greatest pos- 
sible variety of needs both of tlie individual pupiU and of 
the class. 

4. The fourth principle to be observed by all teachers is 
tbat of frequent renewal of knowledge rclatJn j ^ theorelj cally 
and practically t o the progre ss^f education. . It is desirable 
for all teachers to have visiting days, when they may see 
the schools of other teachers in actual operation, Perhaps 
the young teacher requires such opportunities of visiting 
schools when in session less than the older teacher. A 
fair allowance for such visits is two days a year for visits 
outside of the local system, and one or two in other 
schools of the system, lu making this requirement of 
teachers, boards of education and school superintendents 
are doing more than they can pussibly do in any other way, 
with an equal expenditure of time, to bring their schools 
up to at least the average condition of the best neighboring 
communities, for they bring into play the human spirit of 
emulation. 

In making such visits, teachers do well to go to the 
school before the pupils have assembled, and to remain 
until after they have gone home, so as to acquaint them- 
selves with the full day's routine. It is not, however, by 
any means necessary for teachers to confine their attention 
to any one grade or class. On the contrary, it is rather 
better to visit several classes, following the plan of many 
superintendents and calling at least twice in each room, 
rather than making long visits in any one room. 
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S- It is desirable for young teachers to remain not more 
than two years in the first school, and to begin low down in 
the grades. He finally makes the best high school teacher 
who has had some grammar school work, and she finally 
makes the best advanced grammar school teacher who has 
done primary work. The teacher who intends finally to do 
grammar work does well to begin with a third or fourth 
grade class. Persons with considerable versatility of talent 
do well to begin in the first-year grade, or even in the 
kindergarten. The principle involved is that of knowing 
the genesis and order of development of children's powers. 

6. Every teacher, whether college president or kinder* 
garten assistant, ought to know a good deal about the 
great new subject of rhild sIhHy - which is simply genetic 
psychology practically applied. This means that the 
teachers should know the needs and interests of children 
of both sexes in all the different years of their lives. 
Among the great topics of child study arc these: — 

1. Tlie child's sense of lionor. 

3. Moral ubtigalion. 

3. Sense of ri.-s]ji>nsibll[ly. 

4. Relation lo other diitdrea. 

5. Rektion lo adults. 

6. Adolescence, considered ; Physically. 

7. Menially, 

8. Morallj". 

9. Tile mind of the child : His ima^nation. 

10. His common sense. 

11. His nic'inor)'. 

12. The soul of the child. 

13. The |jrinciplcsEoverning: Hi» affections. 

14. His ambiiiona. 

15. His motives. 
t6. His ideals. 
17. The child's view of Nattue. 
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i8. His view of himself. 

19. His view of sociely as a whole. 

20. Hi* views of the community surrounding him. 
ai. The physical life of a child. 

33. The prindples of growth. 

33. The normal height and weight of chlldrea. 

24. Defects of eyes, cars, spinal curvature, etc 
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No teacher of experience and of proper training dreams 
of teaching a child the principles of long division before 
she understands how much the child knows of addition 
and subtraction and short division. And yet most teachers, 
without knowing the child's ideas of honor, will not hesi- 
tate to instruct the child in the principles of honor that 
control the life of an adult. Further, all of us arc prone 
to err in our endeavor to impose the morals of persons of 
culture and opportunity upon the children of classes of 
people who have had no extended opportunities of such 
culture. In advanced school systems such topics are con- 
stantly being studied in teachers' circles. The study of 
the pupils as a class is not enough. What is required is 
that all teachers individually make child study in their 
own class rooms, and genetic psychology in their homes 
and during summer vacations, matters of vital professional 
concern. Only by such knowledge can the occupation of 
teaching be elevated above the plane of haphazard cmpiri* 
cism to that of a systematic science, and of an art involv* 
ing and assuring skill. 

One of the barriers to educational progress is the limita- 
tion of the school work by the criticisms of teachers and 
parents. Principals must be warned in their own minds 
of the fact that roost parents are failures, and that only a 
few people in this world are successes as business men, as 
parents, and as citizens generally. It is not given to most 
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persons to succeed in life. It is a curious fact that those 
persons who fail are the very ones most likely to have 
positive opinions as to how to rear children for success 
in life. There is a psychological explanation for this con- 
dition of their minds, for conceit is the cause of most fail- 
ures, and those who know things hardest and are least 
open to influence by others, are those who make the most 
mistakes in life. An open-tninded, versatile man or woman 
is rare. Almost always such a person Is successful. 

This limiution of schooh by parents, and often to a certain extenl 
by teachers, afTecti the incoming studies cliicHy.' 

For the last principle: Every teacher must rise to the 
twentieth-century point of view, and look into the future. 
In fact, the difference"^etween educated and uneducated 
men and women is largely in the power of foresight. To 
know how things are progressing, and to see the variety of 
ways in which progress may take place, indicates true 
talent. All the value of wisdom is in foreseeing what is 
likely to come to pass. When one means that a certain 
otherwise probable future event shall not come to pass, 
the necessity of a preventive may he seen and its nature 
may be inquired into. To use medical terms, prognosis is 
as important as diagnosis, though it is dependent upon it. 
That is, there can be no foresight without insight. More- 
over, there can be no insight without absolutely truthful 
memory. The use of the imagination for the teacher is in 
the suggestion of hypotheses. Once the hypothesis be- 
comes the indicated or demonstrated truth, imagination 
should give way to observation and judgment. With this 
principle in mind, the importance of the teacher's foresee- 
ing the possibilities of his own future and of the future of 
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his children becomes apparent. This is the reason why 
the ambitious teacher who looks forward to the future is 
more useful than any other. The young man who, in the 
high school, forms plans for the time when he is to be a 
college professor or a school superintendent does better 
work than he who never dreams. 



The question is sometimes raised as to whether young woinei) 
teachers should re)r:ir(l themselves so wholly consecrated to the pro- 
lennion of teaching as never to consider the possibility of marriage- 
It is perfectly true that no person should ever enter the leaching pro- 
fession who does not intend to remain in it always. But the woman 
who marries docs not giwe up the profession of teaching, for the inevi- 
table expectation of matrimony is maternal, and the mother is the lirst 
and greatest teacher. Indeed, all parents should understand pedagogy, 
which means literally, in the Greek, "the leading of children,'* or as 
some say. "the leading of the little children's helpless and wandering 
feet." It will be a fortunate day for thi* country when all boys and 
girls go to appropriate schools to the age of twenty ; when in the last 
two years of the school period all lake certain courses in physiology, 
ptychology. and pedagogy. It is with the teacher, as with the buMncM 
man, — the larger the horixon, the likelihood of the greater success. 
Men and women of large imagination are quite as Ukely to possess good 
common sense as those who have no Imagination at all. There is as 
much sense in tlie poetic as in the prcisaic. Poetic is from itmhd and 
practical from irparru, and both words mean " to do." 

While it has been frequently said in this text that the woman princi- 
pal and teacher is usually very successful in matters of detail, it is 10 be 
noted that young female teachers often exhibit the opposite quality of 
gross carelessness. Further, in connection with that qu.ility they exhibit 
another quite as unfortunate, which U an extreme lack of judgment in 
the proportionate treatment of the di^erenl topics in school lessons. 

It is import.mt that young women teachers should be carefully 
watched by principals for lioth of these dcficiences. Their lalw 
success in school work depends almost entirely u|>on their lc>irning 
accuracy and carefulness and in their coming throUj^h lari;;cr knowl- 
edge and more experience to a rational view of the relative importance 
of topics. Most young teachers insist upoD dealing with the details 
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of such 3 study as geography vrith absurd thoroughness, while negteet- 
ing its broader aspects. This is equally true of history. 1 n anihmelJCt 
th^ tcod 10 exaggerate the importance of the process and to forget the 
alMmportance of the principle. 

Were this text designed to discuss the pedagogy of education, thi> 
topic would be greatly expanded. The important thiog here for the 
administrator to remember ia the need of care in the supervision of 
young teachers In thb respect. It is noteworthy that young men as 
teachers do noi often tend lo err in the second particular. 

In this chapter, designed as It is for men as well as for women, it ii 
necessary to discuss not only elementary and secondary school positions, 
but the so-called higher positions of the profession. In order of theo- 
retical imporUnce (were condiiions ideal), school positions might be 
rviked as follows : — 

1. The United States commissionerehip of education. 

2. The State supeiinlendency. 

3. The State university chancellorship. 

4. The State normal school principalship. 

5. The college or university (private or endowed) presidency. 

6. The city superin tendency. 

7. College instruction (professorship onty)> 

8. The high school prindpalship. 
9-I0. The supervisorships : (d). general; (4), spedal. 

tl. The elementary school principalships. 
II. High school instruction. 

13. Elementary school instruction. 

14. Kindergarten! ng. 

At (iral thought, it may seem strange to r»nh positions in this order, 
but upon consideration it will be seen that in point of feet the most im- 
portant educational posilioo to the United Slates to-day, is the New 
York city superin tendency. Unfortunately, the importance of great 
city superin tendencies is not sufficiently recognized In dollars and cent* 
and in tenure. Those who direct the work of thousaodii of teachers and 
of normal schools that are preparing teachers, and the work of hundrcd« 
of thousands of children who are going to school to teachers, should 
outrank in the range and significance of their work the occupant of 
any university presidency. 

During the twentieth century, normal school graduates without addi- 
lioiul study should not expect to rise higher than elementary Khool ! 
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InRtrticlion. The college gndiutc who has had ai l«esl a year of profn- 
(ional training Is necdeil for high school instructiao. The uormal 
iichuol graduate n'ith pust gmduatc ivoik is read)' lor elemeotarjr BChOoI 
principnlsliips, but only llic college gniduate with several yean of post 
graduate work h.is the righl to aspire to ihc liigher positions of the 
profession. Those boards of trustees of academicH aod colleges, and 
thoDc boards of education of cities and indeed of States which elect, 
persons with less qualifica lions than are indicsiled in this discussion, 
are working injury lo the ciuse uf education, which Is the cause of 
American democracy and ihe freedom of the whole human race. The 
success of the Anicricin eipvrlmeni depeudi upon keeping Jn the 
teachers' and administrators' positions men and women who axe <)uali- 
l)ed for them. 



Another question in connection with this topic of the 
teacher as administrator and supervisor is whether there 
shall be departmental instruction in elementary schools. 
The general weight of opinion seems to be that the primary 
child should not have more than one teacher with an 
occasional visit from tlie supervisor. In the advanced 
grammar grades, during the last two or three years of the 
course, it is necessary to employ a few teachers with 
specialties. The best plans, however, do not involve in- 
struction by more than three or four different teachers. 
Consequently, the teacher who aspires to do advanced 
work must select studies in which be or she may be pre- 
pared best to give instruction. Various combinations of 
the ordinary studies may be made. The line of division 
seems to be that, where two teachers are employed, one 
takes arithmetic, and the other the language course- 
Ordinarily, history and geography, or geography and 
science, are taught by the same teacher. Where instruc- 
tion is given in drawing, in manual training, in music, and 
in penmanship, it is seldom that one or even two teachers 
suffice for all these extremely different arts. 
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Whether our public schools shall permit corporal punish 
ment at all is a debatable question, but whether teachers 
in ^aded schools shall administer such punishment is 
not debatable. The true solution of the problem is the 
establishment of reform home schools and of " ungraded " 
classes, to which shall be sent all incorrigible pupils. The 
principals in charge of such schools or classes may require 
the right to administer corporal punishment. No teacher 
of an ordinary class ever needs such a right, or ever should 
be degraded to such a duty.* 

A great peril of the teaching profession is physical over- 
work. The teachers of this country are characteristically 
underpaid, which means that they live in small rooms, 
have a routine diet not always of the best quality in 
good variety, that they have little recreation, social or 
physical, and that their holidays and vacations even are 
passed under the cloud of financial anxiety. This is a 
pitiable misfortune to the nation, which is too blind to see 
it. Ancient Egypt, which overvalued the teachers by 
making them priests, and in a special sense the sons of 
the gods, and which built for them palaces and gave them 
slaves, managed to survive five millenniums of years. It is 
a question whether modem America will survive five cen- 
turies. Rome, whose teachers were slaves, had scarcelj- as 
many centuries of her imperial greatness. England, which 
came to the forefront in 158S. has never properly valued 
teachers, who are the repository of culture, and England 
to-day is apparently on the wane. On the other hand, 
Germany, whose modem rise dates from the encouragement 
of education, not a century ago, has given to teachers an 
authority in the nation that promises well for the future. 

■ Mtny ynrt 9go, the Sinie of New jErtcy abollkliAd corponi pnnikhminl ahio^uifly, in 
ill imbliL mil pr>y*<c ichoolt No Suic hu bMWi tcbiwl diwipliiit lu-dij ibu ibit ludtt 
in I Dobly huaijmilariu euo went. , 
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As it is a safe principle for a school siiperinten(ient lo 
transact for himself, without reference to the board ol cdu- 
cation, all matters that are within his authority or too 
trivial lo call to their attention, so also it is a safe rule for a 
teacher to transact with parents and pupils all matters that 
are within his authority and that are too trivial to call to 
the attention of the principal or supervisor. That is a 
good teacher who refers only a. few cases of discipline a 
year to the principal, and only a few questions with regard 
to other matters. Good teachers do refer some matters to 
principals, but they never refer many. In short, the com- 
petent teacher has the ability and the desire to manage 
most of the concerns of his pupils and of his class. 

It may be needless, but it serves to round the com- 
pleteness of this chapter, to say that a competent teacher 
is both punctual and regular in all school matters, such 
as daily attendance and keeping all appointments. 

In a certain city, the two men who for a qoarter of i century were 
r^moiiii for their success, (he one io Administering the school afTairs, and 
ihf other in municipal affairs, were famous for ihwr punctuality in keep- 
ins their engagements. So sure w.-i» a certain obaervcr of the puncln* 
aliiy of one of them, that hr rcm^rkpH to a vinilor that Mr. So-and-So 
would reach the council rooms at eight o'clock. A.i they arrived at the 
door at eight o'clock, exactly at the An! stroke of the dock. Mr. So-aod- 
So was seen to put h!a h.tnd upon the door of the maio rntrancc. Slmi- 
hrly, teachers who are unuau.itly successful get the reputa^on among 
the children and wiih the piirents of always being on duty. They know 
how CO administer their time, and therefore to superviae Ihe children 
and youth in their care. 

There are times when a teacher ought not to attempt 
to perform his or her regular duties, but it is safe to say 
that ordinarily a person who is not sick enough to be in 
bed is well enough to do routine work. Moreover, if a 
person is over thirty years of age, the performance of 
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duties is in itself an assistance to the liealtb, partly be- 
cause it is a relief from the anxiety regarding omitted 
duties. On the other hand, and finally, in respect to 
young men and young women between the ages of twenty 
and twenty-six or eight, I must say, not only as a matter 
of professional experience, but of some knowledge of 
hygiene and medicine, derived from medical studies syste- 
matically pursued, that whea the youthful person cannot 
spend a full year at twenty-one or twenty-two years of 
age, in the open country, without engaging in any work 
that will tax the brain, it is desirable for htm or her while 
teaching to heed the cautions of fatigue. 

It is a feature of American civilization that the boy or 
girl goes to school for ten or twelve years until the high 
school work is completed, and then to the normal school 
or college for several years more, so that the great period 
of secondary growth, from eighteen to twenty-five, when 
the frame broadens and the muscles strengthen, is passed 
under a severe mental strain. The result is seen in the 
attenuated frame and in the nervous condition of so many 
normal school and college graduates. It may be said that, 
almost as a rule, unless one takes a voluntary vacation 
for a year between the ages of twenty and twenty-six, or 
else has an unusually easy teaching position, before he is 
thirty-five years old, he will be compelled by nervous ex- 
haustion either to give up the profession entirely or to omit 
work for at least two or three years,' 

* Odc of rhe uEiphxam quBiiaiii now fivjuenllyikbated U vbetber llu teubce » oauaUf 
" ^erwnrlcvrl and underprnd " If (ivenvaiWcd. the cauics may be one or more of tbrtf : 
I. The nf^leclnJ tight 10 ilic Stbbkiirtil day md (0 Ihc Sabbtiicit y«r of the Motol.^ Cwte. 
Oh year in i^vea at ilie equivtlem U tione loo ftequeul * r?>t far the gravinc child And 
jDutb, a Intufbcient prepaialion hi the task in band. A cimpeirni pf ra/in can do veil 
and quickly wbiE «<jfifet The incampelcnr ia1r> Ellneu. 3 Btdly ventiUled or unyeaiileicd 
iiebn»1bDuu« or ovcrcrr>*ded cLa^w^ Thi* fotm of *' wrcnrork " is ntllf poitoniitg, fet 
Ibi " tiddoipayoitiilt'' te«Cb#plti XVI, 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE NEW EDUCATION AND THE COURSE OF STUDV 

1)4 the history of every progressive people there is a con- 
stant procession of the subjects of study.' 

We may class all of the studies of the so-called public 
school curriculum, from the kindergarten to the high 
school, under three heads ; viz. : — 

I. The outgoing studies, 
II. The modern studies, and 
III. The incoming studies. 

The studies in group 1 are those which no longer meet 
fully the conditions of the present time. Some schools 
thrust them out sooner than others. The studies brought 
together in group II are the characteristic studies of the 
age. They meet the prevailing modem conditions. The 
studies classed under group III are those which mark the 
signs of the times, and forerun the future. It might be 
interesting, and perhaps profitable, in a pedagogical trea- 
tise to discuss the philosophy of this matter. No doubt 
history does repeat itself, and that many of the incoming 
studies are those that at one time, in some previous civili- 
zatioi), were prevalent in some form or other. 

Of ihe studies t.nught lo-day in a modern dty school syatem, we tomj 
mak< Ihe foIlowiDg list, which will include practically all branches of 
importance : — 

< !■ chh btok on Ktuwl idnilnliiniloD, ihU tttnmaj baponul Hbjeel ia anlUoid 
iBCttlr with nCcxnc* lo iu ulmiiibiruive iacumt, 
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I. Cogllsh. 

3. Latia. 

3. Creek. 

4. German. 

5. French. 

6. Spanlah. 

7. I^wilbly snother Modem Laaguage, t-£. Greek, Italha 

8. AiltbinctJc. 

9. Alftbia. 

10. Gcnmelry : Plane. Solid, Analytic 

11. TriRonomelry. 

13. Other HigWMathcnuiiics. 

13. Naiufi- Study. 

14. Pliysiology. 

15. Biology ; or Botany and Zoology. 

16. Physics. 

17. Chemistry. 

18. Astronomy. 

19. Geology. 

30. Physical Geography. 

31- Geography. 

33. Commercial Geography. 

33. Other .Sciences. 

34. History: United States. 

35. History; English. 

36. French History. 

37. Cenetal History : Ancient, Mediiev^i Modenb 
88. Greek History. 

39. Roman History. 

30. Other History. 

31. Qvil Government 

32. Politica.1 Economy. 

33. Commercial Law. 

34. History of Commeree. 

35. Other Political Sdencca. 

36. Manual Training ; Wood-uorklng. 

37. 1 ion' working ; Construction of Machian^ 

38. Basketry. 

39. Sewing and Dressmaking^ 
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42- 
43- 
44- 
45- 

46. 



40. Weaving. 

41. Other Inciusirbl Arts. 
Cooking. 

Household Saniution. 
Care of iSe Sick, 

Olher sulijetia of Uomeailc SdCDCC. 
Kiadejg-jrieiiing. wiili itti four subdlvJsIoDK : (a) Geometric In- 

Btnjctioa; {i) Slory-lclling ; (c) Games; (</) Busy Work iind Inatnic- 
Uon. 

47. The School Arts : (u) Rtsuling; (4) Writing; (e) Figuring. 
4S. Spelling. 

49. Slenogriphy or Phonography (Shorthand). 
Type* riling. 
Bookkeeping. 

The Various Tndes: (a) Caipentiy; (<) Other Trades. 
Physical Training. 
Gymnastic Work. 
Inspection of Health. 
;6. Music : (a) Ckiss ; (^) Individual ; (c) Sighl Reading ; {d) Other 
Instruction. 

57. Ethics. 

58. Psychology. 

59. Logic. 

60. Drawing. 

61. Current Eveols. 

62. Art. 



SO. 
5' 

53- 
S4 



In very large school systems, or in systems operated 
under special conditions, other studies will be (yund in 
actual operation. In this list, long Uiough it is, it has 
been found necessary to omit all distinction of grades in 
work. However, the reading of the child in the first 
primary grade, which is chiefly phonetic and word memi>- 
rizing, is very different from the reading of the high 
school pupil. Obviously, the difference in methods is 
so great as practically to create different subjects. Such 
differences, however, I omit noting. 
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The outgoing subjects at any stage in the civilization of 
a people may be called decadent. This decadence may 
indeed be a misfortune to the deeper and essential life of 
the people. 

To illustrate : Recently, ethical instniction based on the Bible may 
be considered as going out of the schools. The tnodcm teacher gives 
leas time than did the teachers of a former generalloa to exhorUllon and 

to Biblical or other religious instruction. 

In the course of the last hundred years, Latin and Greek 
have been slowly moving out of the schools, greatly to 
their loss in cultural spirit and atmosphere. On the other 
hand, the modern languages may be classed among the 
incoming studies. This group of the subjects of the future 
includes all of the industrial, commercial, and scientific 
subjects. How to find place for the good new subjects 
that arc pushing their way in the schools, while retaining 
the good old subjects now firmly planted in the curriculum, 
is a difficult problem for the school administrator as well 
as the educational philosopher. 

For purposes of record, it may be said that in the first 
decade of the present ccnturj' the following are the strictly 
standard and practically universal subjects of the school 
curriculum: — 

1. English, langu^e and literature. 

2. Latin, language and literature. 

3. German, language and literature. 

4. History, United States, English, general, and ancienL 

5. Arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. 

6. Reading, writing, and spelling. 

It is easy to recognize the incoming subjects, who.se 
entrance is almost invariably accompanied hy the incom- 
ing of a supervisor or specialist. Almost the only reason 
why any supervisor of a specialty is required in the Ameri- 
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can public school to-day is thai most teachers prepared a 
decade or two decades ago were not given instruction in 
the subjects represented by the specialisL 

It is interesting to note the presence of the music supervisor in the 
schools. He does not represent an incoming suljject, bill one that very 
few persons cin teach well. Indeed, many good teachers of all other 
common school subjects, cannot teach music at all. 

In respect to the new education, the great principle for 
the school superintendent and for the board of education 
is to maintain the good while making place for the better 
and removing the worst. A feature of singular importance 
in connection with the new education is that many old 
studies are undergoing such change in their methods as 
practically to amount to new studies. 

To illustrate : The subject of chemistry is now a very different study 
from the former chemistry, taught from a lexl-book without a labora- 
tory. Modem chemistry is learned by individual work in the labora- 
tories. Similarly, the modem mathematical course for elementary school* 
in a very different course from the old course in arithmetic. 

The great advantage of school systems that are able to 
select teachers from a variety of normal schools, and that 
have a large percentage of young teachers, is that the 
school authorities may select teachers educated under 
modern conditions and in modem courses and methods. 
The value of old and experienced teachers is well known. 
That of young and inexperienced teachers is not so well 
known. It consists largely in the fact that they repre- 
sent the principles of the new education,' 

It is often very difficult to secure the installation of new 
courses of study in established systems. There is still the 
old animal idea of inherited instinct, by which a child tends, 
30 the ignorant think, to be just as good, to do just as much, 

> Sh Apiuidbi ntot*tanunuf<ilt nodefacoutM ef tludr viib uilcfusiau ritiMM 
ht apportioned to eich tub^ct La cacb (ndc 
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and lo do it as wcU, as hU father and mother, just as a dog] 
inherits the inslincLs of his kind- This would be true i£ 
men were animals only, but we are not, and we do not in- 
herit the ideas of the human mind. Consequently, the 
human character has the power to progress; unfortunately 
also it has the power of retrogression. Degeneration is 
easier than regeneration. The man who says, " My edu- 
cation was good enough for me, and I do not intend my 
son to have any belter," nine times out of ten means 
(whether he knows the fact or not) that his son is to have 
a worse education than he had. Even if equal in extent, 
the education of the son would prove unequal to the in- 
creasing difficulties of a progressive civilization. 

So large is the influx to-day of foreigners in American 
society that we are in constant danger of setting up sex 
and class castes. The German has an invincible idea that 
a girl needs only the education of a housewife, while the 
English immigrant, coming as he docs from the middle 
class, is entirely satisfied with the elementary school edu- 
cation for his sons and daiightcrs. Now modem education 
is an effort to bring into the life of all children and youth 
the treasures of the wisdom of the ages ; it is an effort to 
elevate. In a democracy, the assumption on the part of 
the teacher that he has the power to elevate children above 
their parents gives offense. However, the native Ameri- 
can of native ancestry and the intelligent foreigner who 
emigrated from the Old World for the purpose of securing 
the opportunities of the New, realize that the school stands 
for the improvement of children beyond their parents. 

The time was in American education when geography 
was being introduced in public schools. It is a matter 
of tradition in the State of Massachusetts, that, when the 
subject was first proposed, it was violently resisted by the 
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members of some boards of education, and by other unen- 
ligblencd citizens, on the ground that the child did not 
need to know what was going on upon the other side of 
the world. The result was that in a considerable number 
of communities, the school principals (there were no school 
superintendents then), who recommended the introduction 
of geography into the curriculum, in many cases lost their 
positions because they were too progressive. s 

With the general principle that a child should learn at 
school what he needs to know, there can be no quarrel. 
Further than that, the general principle that we should not 
make too rapid progress in education is also sound. As a 
political fact, the school system that progresses too fast 
is in danger of getting so far ahead of the people that a 
reaction may set in. 

At the present time, owing to the fact that we have 
become a nation of literates, those studies that involve 
reading are supposed to be the most important subjects, 
and the exercises that involve the use of the hands are sup- 
posed to be retrogressive and not necessary for the children. 

We have carried our teaching of reading tu such an extent 
that men and women at home are wasting their time read, 
ing newspapers and worthless books, when they might 
better be spending ilieir time as do the people on the same 
economic plane in the Old World, namely, in making 
articles of usefulness in the howsehold. To be particular, 
there are a great many poor working-men who read news- 
papers all the evening when they might better be making 
household furniture. 

The great requirement of the new education, which is 
substantially a univer»al education, and by which the school 
becomes a factory of industrial skill, and of domestic, as 
well as of litf^rary, proficiency, is that it tends to develop a 
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community of people whose human nature is wetl rounded 
out. We do not wUh in this country a population com- 
posed wholly of commercial clerks or of manual laborers. 
What we need is an' infinite variety of people ; one to do 
one thing, another to do another thing, and sdll another 
to do something entirely different from these. There is 
now altogether too much competition for people to do the 
same kind of work.' 

Were this text designed to present completely the edu- 
cational aspects of our public schools, I should enlarge 
greatly upon this subject. It is scarcely less important 
than that of the salaries paid to teachers, which I recog- 
nize as the most important question of modem education. 
The general fact is that at the present time the fashioo 
in the schools is to carry out too narrow, too uniform 8 
curriculum. It needs to be broadened and enriched. But 
it does not need to be increased in the case of any individ- 
ual child. What we particularly need in the development 
of the new education in the school are a recognition of 
the value of elective studies and a new unification of sub- 
jects. It may be that a few studies, such as English and 
arithmetic, should be pursued by every child for five or six 
years, but human nature is bom too various to be taught 
properly by any one fixed routine. 

We shall some day recover from the condition in which 
the sole object of education seems to be the sharpening 
of the mind. In fact, we are likely to swing to the oppo- 
site extreme, and to make the sole object of education the 
development of a sound body. One who knows the 
human body as it is ideally can but regret the sore 
neglect of physical development in free common schools. 
We may well believe that, with a proper series of studies 

> Sac By utich, " Higher BJuatiaa at Bnjrt." £J»iatin. ii/iy 
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and of exercises in the schools, our youth of sixteen, 
eighteen, and twenty years of age would be twice as strong 
and feel more generally well in health than now. The 
human body seems to be stunted by the confined posture 
necessarily adopted year after year in the schoolroom. 

Physical culture and manual training are the emancipa- 
tion of the child from false conditions. The outdoor 
garden is an escape from a real child's prison, which, if it 
does not positively deform the body, does weaken it greatly. 
The child with the blanched face is an advertisement of 
the fact that during the sunny hours of the school day he 
is kept indoors, when by right of Nature he belongs out of 
doors. His weak hands arc an advertisement that he ia 
using the pencil when he should be using tools. The 
shrinking timidity of the school child, a frequent charac- 
teristic of girls in these times, is due to the fact that the 
child who should be doing physical work under good con- 
ditions is being stimulated to mental work all of the time. 

The great need of the new education is a return of 
interest in the home with its old household manufactures. 
In a modern town or city home, the child has little or noth- 
ing to do. In fact, he cannot do anything very important, 
for he must necessarily go to school most of the day. 
Outdoors often be can do nothing at all, for the typical 
home at the present time has no considerable yard about it. 
The average child has no useful domesric animals, such as 
the horse, the cow, the sheep, with which to play and to 
work, no garden in which to dig, no wood and no wool out 
of which to construct things useful for the family. 

As a general principle, then, it may be said of the move- 
ment for the new education that it is a movement to give 
children and youth their rights, and to realize for the nation 
the physical and mental possibilities of its people. 
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Every neighborhood has ils characteristic phy^cal ap. 
pearance and HkcwUc its characteristic spiritual atnios* 
phere. Perhaps no factors in Mfc arc more important than 
the local " climates," physical, personal, and social. Often 
one who has lived in a certain house upon a certain street, 
and then moves to another house upon another street, even 
though it be the same neighborhood, finds many of the 
aspects of life that are closest to one's personal happiness 
so greatly changed that one feels as though in a different 
world. Let a man live in a town upon a fine street in a 
good neighborhood, and then go to another town essen- 
tially like the lirst, and there live upon a less attractive 
street and in a worse house, and his views of the two 
towns will be very different. The man who lives in a big 
house, facing south or east, has a very different view of 
life from the man who lives in a little house facing north 
or west. The school superintendent who failed to give 
satisfaction in his office when drawing a salary of fourteen 
hundred dollars rightly objected to being compared with 
his successor who was paid three thousand dollars' They 
lived in different "climates." 

The larger the city, the more does it dififer from every 
other city of similar size. The larger it is, the more im- 
portant is the question of the new superintendent or high 

^ The phyficiiE, who air«if4]e<) ihii vti.iuji uf ptiblib: ^niniony in hih mulianl Dcnoui 
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school principal, " Where is it best for mc to live ? " There 
are several elements to be considered ; such as the espe- 
cial healthfulness of location, the quality of the neighbors, 
the accessibility to the rooms used as offices,' the nearness 
to persons influential in school affairs, and the character 
of the particular public school of the district to which the 
children of one's family must go. One must remember 
that wherever the superintendent lives should be the 
center of the educational policy of tlie whole school com- 
muiiityi He is the soul of its policy. The superintendent 
who finds his neighbors cither apathetic upon all school 
matters or antagonistic to educational progress is in very 
great danger from the contagion of that moral miasma. 
He needs as neighbors a few men and women who are at 
heart with him in his desire (or a better future, and he 
must avoid too close proximity to many opponents of high 
taxes for schools. He needs the moral support of those 
who can discriminate bet«-ecn the greater and the lesser 
good as well as between the bad and the good, and who 
have the courage to go forward with their intelligence as 
their guide. 

There are several reasons for this caution. The mere 
presence of a school reformer arouses and angers the 
opponents of school improvement. Again, it is wearing 
to the nerves of the strongest men constantly to do battle 
for a cause with old " familiars " as opponents. Moreover, 
such battling is waste of time. It is easier to make ten new 
friends than to convert one old foe. Lastly, the brightest 
men occasionally fall into errors, especially in conversation. 
These errors are not important with school friends, but 



■ Id hhiII connniinlltn ll li not «lllo livFtm nm Ihc MnlfroT Ihlngi unl*H dtilnaM 
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they may be so magnified as to be perilous when repeatca 
by school opponents. 

A certain school superintendent had as a next-door neighbor a con- 
Rtant enemy of public schools. Trying lo convert him. the eothu^iaist 
made matters worse. Year after year this opponent blocked his mexture* 
for school bellermrnt. Finally ihe superintendent moved a few blovlul 
away ; two ytars then-after the former neighbor iaiivA lo noM the 
coming of the season of school controversy, when the annual appro- 
priations were made, and the superintendent won tn his measures. 
The opponent met him later and confessed tliat "out of «gh[" meant 
"out of mind." There was never any more opposition Id that quarter. 

An instance of this was when a school superintendent said to a 
neighbor, " The high school seems to be falling off in numbers," meaning 
that in the spring the attendance was less than in the fiill. The 
neighbor, who was a councilman and " in politics," reported that the 
" superi men dent h»d confessed tliat the high school was a lallure, chil- 
drtn were dropping out, and no interest was being taken." 

With these general comments upon the superintendent, 
who should be the prime mover in all educational public 
opinion, wc may pass to an analysis of the educational situ- 
ation in the community from his point of view. He sees 
that the community, as a whole, has, and always has had, a 
school policy. He sees the manifestations of this in the 
school buildings, in the current expenses, and in the breadth 
and quality of the school work. He hears it in the words 
of "the man on the street." He hears the "echo," 
that is, what the citizens generally say of the children's 
work, the teachers' skill, and the board of education's 
plans and activities. In the local newspapers he reads 
expressions of the school policy of the community. Within 
a year or two after his arrival in the community, he knows 
its general sentiment in all school matters, and he ought 
also to know the sentiments and the relative strength 
t)i its various factions. He should know what kind o{ 
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support he can count upon from the various cultural 
institutions, such as the churches and the literary societies. 
More important still, he should get his bearings in rela- 
tion to his problem, which is that of developing a still 
stronger educational sentiment. These obligations rest 
upon him because he is the man chosen to look farther 
ahead into the future than any one else, in the interests of 
the cultural progress of the community. Protected as he 
is from the assaults of politics, prejudice, and ignorance, 
by the intervention of the board members, who, themselves 
elected directly by the people, appoint him to lead the 
cause of progress, the superintendent has no moral right 
to throw back upon individual members of the board 
the onus of any educational measure. Yet for want of 
observing this simple and obvious principle, many a really 
good man in this high educational office has finally lost his 
own position by sacrificing one after another of his best 
supporters. The opponents of better schoob rally their 
forces against these school enthusiasts and try to defeat 
them at the polls. The principle that the superintendent 
should follow may be stated fully in this form : To assume 
all the responsibility that the board is willing to surrender 
or can be persuaded to surrender. The converse of the 
principle is that it is unwise for any of the board members, 
or for the board as a whole, to accept any responsibility 
and to support any educational measure or policy before 
the general public that, with decent regard for truth, they 
can throw upon the superintendent. Many and many a 
young lay educational enthusiast has gone down in the 
m^l^e of American politics for want of this wisdom; and 
nany a young professional educator has completely failed 
to assume this part of his function, and, therefore, has 
failed to succeed. 
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In a coruin dty,3 htgh-minilcil board member objected lo thestiper- 
inlendenl's intctoling hlTnsdf. by Aiuuming rcx|]oiuibility for the board 
member's radical advpcacy of higher xaturici fur teacher*. The super- 
intendent saved every other ncliuul enthuaiasi by judicioui ailvioc, but 
could not save tliln nutn, bfcau.ie he publitihed In «a iiiietview this state- 
ment : " I would have advocated this m^aure cvea if the superlueiLd- 
eot had opposed it." 

The pillar of the educational policy of the community is 
the school superintendent, whose business it is to uphold 
the board of education. Obviously, no weakling belongs 
in such an office. And that board conspicuously fails to 
understand human nature, which supposes that with years 
a man always gains moral strength. Often with years 
conies excessive cautiun, tlie outcome of timidity acquired 
from painful experience. 

We may divide all communities into three groups : — 

First, those which desire lo have schools better than any in neigh- 
boring towns and cllics. Such communities desire the leadership, and 
h.ive pride in presenting the ideal in school affaire for the entire locality. 

Second, the commiinitjes Ihnt desire lo have schools equal to the 
best. These communities wish to avoid tiic criticism of being poorer 
in educational advantages than the be^it of tliclr neighbors, but for any 
one of various reasons are willing to cunlent themselves with an 
imitative development of their schools. 

Third, the communities thai desire to have schools as good m the 
average of their neighbors. These communities usually have schools 
considerably worse th.in the average and often fall into the contempt of 
their localities, for all people usually fall a little ^hort of their idn:il^. 

The school superintendent who comes into a community mu»i inform 
himself immediately to which cla^ this particular body of people 
belongs. II his city does not belong lo the first clan. It will of course 
be his ambition to bring his community to the ideal of that class. 

The superintendent gets his board members as the gift 
of politics. In building up a strong educational policy in 
the community, the superintendent has a twofold task in 
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relation to the board. He must do what he can, quietly 
and in sound ethics, to lead the people to elect, or the 
mayor to appoint, the very best men to the boards;' and 
he must take whatever board he actually has and must try 
to make the best of it, for the advancement of the schools. 
Once in a great while, the superintendent will find on his 
hands a board eager to push educational matters. It is 
perilous to go too fast, though it is sound humanity to go 
as fast in the lead as the public can follow, The worst 
possible fortune of a school system is to get so far ahead 
of the people as to be lost by them. A balloon Is not a 
safe model for the educational structure. 

The new and progressive superintendent in a community 
with poor schools is at once confronted with a very serious 
dilemma. It is almost certain that the community thinks 
that its schools are as good as those of neighboring com- 
munities. The educator docs not care whether this is or 
is not true. He knows that the schools arc not as good as 
they ought to be. Shall he try to revolutionise them at 
once, or shall he try gradually to bring them to higher and 
better conditions? If he attempts revolution, he is in im- 
mediate danger of total failure in his plans, and possibly 
of being forced to resign. A bad defeat will lower his 
prestige. On the other hand, if he contents himself with 
trivial changes, the danger confronts him of being charged 
thereafter of having, by acquiescence for a time, indorsed 
the very conditions to which be is, in reality, opposed. He 
who proceeds to advocate reforms is in peril of being out 
of a position, while he who docs not advocate them must 
face the certainties of being able but very slowly to accom- 
plish reforms and to secure progress, and, in the meantime, 
of losing all opportunity to make a reputation that will be 

' In Ctnplci tl u dikcuiKd fully vbii malln of the quiUilia oC ■ good b»rd racmbv. 
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useful to him in the future in increases of salary and in 
improvement of tenure, either when remaining in the same 
community or when securing positions elsewhere. Only 
the progressive educator has a progressive salary. To be 
content with one's schools is necessarily to be content with 
one's income from his scrvke. Unfortunately, the con- 
verse is not always true. 

The question as to which horn of this dilemma to seize is 
one that, like most other practical questions of life, involves 
problems of relation. In a small community of people of 
intelligence, the superinleadent who knows his own mind 
clearly and has strong will power and equally strong powers 
of persuasion isentirely safe in advocating important reforms. 
On the other hand, the superintendent who has secured his 
election with difficulty, and who with a large city to under- 
stand sees in that city no strong and progressive cultural 
element, cannot safely advocate at once many important 
reforms. Most communities do not answer either descrip- 
tion, but fall between these extremes, and not many school 
superintendents are very clear in their minds as to what 
should immediately be done and how to do it successfully. 

Eliminating the elements of the personality and powers 
of the superintendent, and also of the size of the city, we 
may profitably analyze the elements of the problem that 
are afforded by the ailtural quality of the community. 
The forces in American municipalities that make for intel- 
ligence and morality may be classified along several lines 
that intersect one another. In modem American life 
we need to consider ten social institutions.' The Family 
includes a large majority, yet in hotels and boarding and 
lodging houses are many individuals that arc isolated units 
in respect to family relations. Millions of persons know 

' S«e pi(a 1, n/ro. 
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nothing of Property. Millions have no Church ideas or rela- 
tions. Of these social institutions, the State is the only one 
that is all-inclusive. The School obviously interests only a 
small proportion of the community. Occupation includes 
practically all men, though but few women, and almost no 
children under sixteen years of age. Culture claims com- 
paratively few ; and Charity even less. Perhaps a million 
men and women struggle in Business. Our military citizens 
are few indeed, so that outside of the District of Columbia 
the exponents of the age-old institution of War arc almost 
unknown. 

Studying these divisions of the people of his commu- 
nity, the superintendent may look somewhat as follows 
upon them. The politicians will be interested in the 
schools chiefly as affording opportunities to strengthen 
their friends and themselves by one or all of the various 
forms of political abuse that are known as comiptioiL 
Very few politicians voluntarily work for the improve- 
ment of schools. Those who do work for school bet- 
terment are valuable. The officeholders arc seldom well 
acquainted with school matters. The voters arc chiefly 
workingmen, poor, well-to-do, or rich, who have neither 
lime nor ability to inform themselves about school 
matters. As for the women and children (save in the 
States where women may vote cither upon all ques- 
tions or at least in school matters), all that they can 
do is to look on. The educator who looks for practical 
support from the clergy in his work of reform will gen- 
erally be disappointed. Clergymen of any denomination 
who take much interest in the schools arc likely to do 
almost or quite as much harm as good, owing to the re- 
sentment that they are apt to arouse. There arc notable 
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exceptions, but the principle is too well understood to need 
discussion. What the superintendent can get the clergy 
to do that is really valuable, is occasionally to preach ser- 
mons on the importance o( education, and similarly in con- 
versation to interest people by discussions of the relation 
of education to intelligence and morality. Many of them 
will not give this support unless the suggestion comes from 
educators. The clergy, by speaking well of the educators 
in the schools, tend to increase the prestige of the educa- 
tional profession ; but for a clergyman, or for the clergy 
generally in a community, to advocate special educational 
measures is usually injurious to the cause of progress. 
As for the laity in the churches, they constitute by far the 
most important element in the city for the support of good 
schools. As a general proposition, men who are church 
members and active in church work can be relied upon to 
support all measures of educational progress. Similarly, 
the women who are influential in the institutional work of 
the churches are apt to be equally influential in the educa- 
tional life of the community. 

The non-church element is always dborganized. It cootalos some 
of the brightest people of the commtmity, but it contains aho most o( 
thoie discontented souls who, having made a bilurc of life, resent 
success in othcca. 

The efforts that have been made in the cities of the 
United States to interest the fathers of the school children 
in the schools have usually proven fruitless. The Ameri- 
can father, whether a business manager or a clerk, a m& 
chanic or manual laborer, is seldom deeply concerned foi 
the educational welfare of his children. He is too busy to 
attend to these matters.' The American mothers likewise 



' 1l b HTUbily <\ne of ihr nitfltmmtt of The mi^m American Rfinw Ihil AtMricu 
bdwB cu find no lime lu vuil lh« Khgob oT itxU chUdRO. 
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arc usually too busy with home affairs to interest them- 
selves as a class in even those matters lying outside of the 
home that are as near to the home interests as are the 
affairs of the schools.' 

The children and youth attending school and the older 
persons attending evening school and free public lectures 
offer a field in which the school superintendent can work 
with immediate good results in his efforts to influence the 
educational sentiment of the community. 

As for Occupation, Culture, and Business, the divisions of 
the American people are at the present time so numerous 
that it is difficult to discuss briefly the relation of tlie per- 
sons engaged in the professional and industrial worid to 
those who are charged with the educational interests of the 
community. Any analysis must necessarily be incomplete. 
Of the members of the learned professions, — the clergy- 
men, the physicians, the lawyers, the journalists, and the 
teachers, ^ it is safe to say that the first believe in good 
schools, that is, in schools better than the community has 
already attained. As for the physicians, almost without 
exception, they are loo much concerned with the interests 
of health to be deeply interested in matters of intelligence. 
The majority of physicians are bitter critics of schools. 
The very theory of school life is opposed to the cultiva- 
tion of physical size and strength.' As a class, lawyers 
are engaged in legislation and in controversy. Their work 
is destructive and defensive rather than constructive. In 
general scholarship the legal profession is still inferior to 

■ HQihcn' ctubt an afien ciTicJeni anil helpful when ^id«) hr ediicalovt; aod iN num. 
bvrof inolhflji iQKfHf«l Id iltc h-hodU iaun laonturihc (iiilieiv 

' ThtE LP moat penont tome imellecTUAl Sb^iivit^ ia cDiDparihlc with heijili ia, nf munt, 
Inx: twi ia moii ihiwiiii, it li lllnwiH inie that rhi uiitIIv <i( <h( miiid >i »I itio <(i>rnM ot 
Iht Biwnl vflirw uf the bfniy. The bind m^n oul (he IhiIt. The iheorY ot educaiiob ii 
(hAi,iud<r (rftounutetlhe phyvcaiLiCc into men nlpnvrrhydMnmi off IhttuTpliiiicfphyiicBl 
tluUry (aLh« ubH of thetmiii kLducalionuFUndmnf*! too htjviJy upubdu vilij re^ e ni M . 
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the clergy, and the tendency is constantly toward a smaller 
and smaller proportion of scholarly lawyers.' Among the 
journalists, there will always be found a considerable pro* 
portion of widely read and thoughtful men, who can give 
the greatest assistance to the schools in their educational 
propaganda.' 

The teachers themselves in the community, both the 
large number engaged in public schools and the relatively 
small number engaged in private schools, may be relied 
upon as enthusiasts in education. But at the present time 
a very large proportion of the teachers are women. It is 
an unfortunate feature of the female character that all mat- 
ters are taken personally, and very few women are inter- 
ested in raising the salaries or improving the tenure of any 
other woman. Since these two points are chief among the 
interests of the schools, it follows that the usefulness of 
women in influencing educational progress is not very great. 
Further, few of them are married, and many of them are 
imported into the community for but temporary sojourn; 
and as they have there but few friends, their opportunities 
to reach and to influence the adult voter are rather limited.' 

Wilh regard to all other learned prare&sions it may be said that no 
one of them particularly conduces to the development of interest la 
elementary and secondary education. 

We come now to the various purely economic occupations 
of men, which may be divided into three groups of employ- 
ers, — the manufacturers, the merchants, and the farmers, 
— and into the innumerable classes of the wage-earners. 
The manufacturers are usually interested in the practical 

I Time vu whrn (he lawyf^rt ttfien were Eiiie (IuuckI Kliulatv Tbw fen Affw very I*w 
Kuch ihiuncev amnnit mtu *ha ptaclicc u the baPr 

* UtifartuDjiitly, tl>«re mie, even yei. ui Ihe louniBhtik pntttuon ouny W4a who liiTtt 
nai h«l hijih ichuut ind lulleev dluctlloni. Aimnii lucb penunt lh«n tn oltxa mtck ud 
anfrlendly crjiir-i of (he tcfaoaU- 
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lines of education that tead to knowledge and skill in 
the industrial arts and in the sciences. The merchants 
are more interested in the commercial subjects of the 
advanced grammar grades and of the high school or 
academy. Among American farmers, there are but few 
who care much about the cause of general education. Few 
farmers are interested in town or city school systems, for 
the very obvious reason that they do not spend their years 
in towns or cities, though with the increase of wealth of the 
American farmer, the farming class is gradually coming 
to reside in town during the winter.' 

The practical school Rupcnntcndcnl u'iti not spend very much (!inf 
in Ihus analyiing the clcmrnls of ihe popiUauon in his community, but 
he will have in mind the gtnctui hcK nnd the main poinu of the Mtiia- 
tioo. He knows wh»t proportion of his community is interested in 
theae various lines of activity. To illiuitrale : One man finds tliat hi» 
municipality is dilcfly comniercial, vritli a small manufacturing and agri- 
cultural element, and with sIrunK churclm and other cultural associa- 
tions. Another man finds th.it his community is largely nianuf^ctiiiing 
in population, with some ngriculiur^il workers in the outlying districts, 
and with but a small trading element. In such a. community the 
churches are apt to be weak. The first community will have a complex 
social organidtion of lodges and councils of secret sodetiei: while th« 
second probably will have comparatively few such societies, but strong 
trades unions. In aii industrial community, most of the manufacturen 
are non competitors, while many of the merchants arc business rivals; 
therefore. It follows that in tlie manufacturing community the leading 
ciliicns will be inclined to work together in any public (3u»e. while in 
a commercial community there will be much more friction among 
the leading people. The school superintendent must hold these fact* 
In mind when lie is disposed to drive forward in llie direction of a par- 
ticular object, stich as the extension of high school work or the improve- 
ment of elementary teachers' salaries. 

■ The comment ia ths tot it not mnnl u he pi^iidiciAl id tttmen, (at in Tbci thoK cliil- 
4m whn art hnxigHi up In Ihf ouMoti' lifa <A the hf^A, »od *Ko Lhv* t^hool 41 froth fopf- 
tecn 10 tiKfjcflD yean ofii^, 10 ipeod the rai of l^icii li»a in itctivc DufftAiI wtirll. krt t^kr 
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Taken still more broadly, American communities differ 
vastly in respect to the average per capita wealth of the 
citizens, and particulariy in respect to the number of fami- 
lies that have great wealth. In some American communi- 
ties of ten thousand people, tlie average amount of wealth 
liable to taxation for every child is less than five hundred 
dollars, while in at least one community the amount of 
wealth liable to taxation per child is fifteen thousand 
dollars. Obviously, the greater the wealth of the com- 
munity, the easier it is for the school superintendent to 
elevate his community to the financial standard of a high 
rate of school expenditure per child, which in general 
means a high quality of education. The average cost of 
education annually per child differs greatly in American 
communities, being as low as ten dollars in some com- 
munities of considerable size, and as high as ninety dollars 
in other communities.' Similarly, the amount of wealth 
invested in educational facilities per capita for school chil- 
dren differs greatly from but a few dollars to more than a 
thousand. As a general proposition, it may be said that in 
good schools in American cities to-day, the annual cost per 
capita is at least forty dollars, while the permanent invest- 
ment in buildings, furniture, equipment, and apparatus is 
at least two hundred and fifty dollars per child. Even on 
these bases, the current cost and the permanent invest- 
ments arc not nearly as high as they ought to be. 

With reference to the various classes of people in the 

> Tban liat been frEqueol diipuu u Is the iqnittlilE buii for Ote nliniMc of (he p*t 
«■))!■■ «0U of educttloa, ohttliei il ihauld b« aiinutl cnrnllrneni. or >tctid< •iicnilum, « 
mcliul itrt' miendunc*. No one of Ihctt btta i> tnureiy taHiticwiy Tiial eatoUm*»t 
fflein« a very difTerent mailer \n one commuo^iy from vhAl it meant in aaoilier. In MBe 
communllin. the iHTpuliDon it iruniieai, Hnrl iheie ut mAny people who move in jim] ml 
durmE the year, wrhcve c1i;!dren» t>inuch th*y do not Ariend foi *n enUit year. gif*tiy iwll 
ihe intaJ number enrstled. On the mlier hind, dar>' xiendsnic it unumfacioij. bccuiM 
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community, the first principle of action on the part of the 
school superintendent, in his desire and effort to interest 
the whole body of people in the cause of education, is to 
reach prominent and influential individuals. This is neces- 
sarily a delicate matter. Sometimes, boards of education 
resent any personal activity on the part of the school 
superintendent in seeking to reach citizens outside of the 
board. However, until this is done, the school superti)- 
tendent will have no fulcrum for his lever. The hope 
for good schools does not rest in boards of education 
bul in the educational policy of the general public. Many 
and many a measure of reform has been forced through 
a board of education contrary to the judgment and in 
spite of the prejudices of the majority of the board. 
What a community wants, the board, in the long run, must 
surrender. Further, no school superintendent will be able, 
for any great length of rime, to get much more for the 
schools than the real leaders of the community actually 
desire. Consequently, the man who has made a religion 
of humanity in his work as a school superintendent will 
take his earliest opportunity, and all later opportunities as 
far as possible, to educate the leaders in public affairs. 
Occasionally, he will find a man, otherwise not prominent, 
who will constitute himself a leader in the cause of educa- 
tion. Such an enthusiast is invaluable, since he has made 
no enemies in other causes. Within a year or two of his 
arrival, the competent school superintendent will be able 
to look upon the map of his community, and to say, " Here, 
there, is a man or woman upon whom I can rely for the 
support of this or that measure." Sometimes, the superin- 
tendent finds that a suggestion of a citizen to a board mem- 
ber is more efficacious than his own suggestion of that 
improvement. The board of education, like himself, is 
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governed by the echo of the community. One successful " 
kindergarten leads to a dozen, A single high-salaried 
high school teacher creates an appetite for better teachers I 
in all the schools. 

Certain practical questions arise. Shall the school super- 
intendent have his monthly report printed in the newspaper ■ 
after being read by the board ? Generally, the lai^er 
the community the more desirable is such pubUcatiun. 
Shall a school superintendent ever outline a particular 
policy and publish its main points before presenting the 
case to a committee of the board or to the board as a 
whole ? The more important the measure, the more neces- 
sary is it to throw the matter publicly upon the community 
before bringing it to the board, or at the very time of bring- 
ing it to the board. Often the board of education will be 
disposed immediately to discountenance a school improve- 
ment plan that they would have been compelled to con- 
sider carefully, if it had first been presented by the public 
press and by the educational leaders of the community, 
A school superintendent, however, must show the great- 
est discretion in his mode of presenting matters to 
the public or to groups of people outside of the board. 
Let no superintendent fail to remember that he Is sup- 
ported by the money of the public, of which the board is 
no more than a trustee. Me is, indeed, the employee of the 
community rather than of the board. The superintendent 
will seldom get from the board more than the active educa> 
tion enthusiasts of the community are willing to ask and to ■ 
work for. Not infrequently in American communities there 
have been established features of progress, such as manual 
training, for which the mind of the community had been ■ 
inadequately prepared, and which soon were removed by the 
hostile majority of a new board. Consequently, it is well 
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to take the community into one's conBcIence, aiid to let the 
people know the reasons and the adv'antages of improve- 
ments, either proposed or in actual course of installation. 
Generally, it is not worth while for a school superintendent 
or for a body of supervising principals to accomplish any 
reforms in the schools at the cost of the least log-rolling 
or "politics " or pledges. Even the most innocent manip- 
ulations arc apt to recoil upon their managers. The neces- 
sity of such manipulation shows that the community is not 
ripe for the plan. What is really needed is preparation of 
the public mind. 

The question sometimes arises as to whether the school 
superintendent shall endeavor to convert the real enemies 
of schools: the taxpaying capitalist who, without children 
in the schools, thinks that he should be concerned only 
to keep the taxes down ; the municipal politician who i» 
interested in having plenty of funds io the particular 
department where he can make something honestly or dis- 
honestly; the man of ignorance and prejudice who, with- 
out education, has made what he calls a " success in life." 
The time spent upon endeavor to reform and to recon- 
struct the hearts and minds of the opponents of the school 
system is usually time wasted. The very effort to influ- 
ence such persons is commonly misconstrued and taken 
as a confession of weakness. Furthur than this, the facts 
and arguments presented are usually misunderstood, and 
are used later to the disadvantage of the schools- The 
best policy to pursue with regard to noisy opponents of 
school progress is to make war upon them in public and 
private, in order to defeat their measures and to reduce 
their influence. Any course of friend.thip with them is in 
peril of leading to "selling out" to them sooner or later. 
Any kgreemenis made with them are apt to be considered 
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as pledges. In tnith, the sooner the school superintendent 
in a community of any size appreciates the fact that he is 
engaged in a warfare, and that he is the champion of the 
children, of the youth, and of the ambitious parents, and 
that he is the custodian of the cause of culture, the sooner 
will he attain a dignified and respected position in the 
community, and the sooner wiU he be able to do some- 
thing efifective there in the sacred cause of popular 
intelligence. 

The line of argument for the improvement of the schools 
in any American municipality is straight and clear. May 
each man of us pursue it manfully I 

The first provision for compulsory attendance at school 
was adopted about the middle of the seventeenth century 
by the colonies of Massachusetts and Connecticut. The 
Act passed by the General Court of Connecticut contained 
provisions somewhat as follows : It alleged that the parents 
and masters, " through tender respect to their own cause 
and business, and not duly considering the good of their 
children and apprentices," neglected their duty to provide 
them with an education both literary and practical. The 
Act also attached a penalty for violation of the law for 
compulsory attendance, and authorized duly appointed 
officers to prosecute neglectful parents and masters. 

The compulsory attendance laws in the most progres- 
sive States now provide for such attendance of all children 
between the ages of seven and fifteen, thus assuring them 
of an elementary education for a period of at least seven 
years. This is too short a lime; from an educational 
point of view, it would be decidedly better to require such 
attendance from the ages of eight to seventeen, inclusive. 
Without discussing here the reasons for the reaching over 
of education into the adolescent period and for beginning 
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the compulsory attendance period 3 year later, I desire to 
call attention to certain probable results from such a law. 

1. There would be a considerably larger attendance in 
the schools, both public and private. 

2. There would be St-ite supervision of private schools 
as well as of public schools, to the end that the nation and 
the community might be assured that the children were 
receiving, in school, an education both thorough and broad. 

3. The establishment of schools for defectives and in- 
conigibles, for most of the incomgiblcs and habitual 
absentees arc either defective in their special senses or 
general health, or deficient in their moral qualities. Such 
a school could not be maintained as an integral part of the 
public school system to the extent of having the same 
kind of teachers and the same kind of subjects. In fact, 
all such special schools should be schools in which the 
children are isolated from their ordinary surroundings. 

4. Such compulsory attendance would necessitate in 
most municipalities a truant ofHcec or a body of truant 
officers who should give their entire time and work to 
visiting homes and determining whether or not the chil- 
dren should be sent to the parental home schools. 

5. A considerably increased budget for annual expenses 
would be required. A good home school for incorrigibles 
and habitual absentees cannot be maintained except at a 
considerable cost. A community of ten thousand people, 
with the ordinary proportion of factory and commercial 
element, in the year would probably have from fifteen to 
thirty boys in attendance, and might have from five to ten 
girls also, who should, of course, be in a separate school 
building. The home school or schools should have gardens, 
domestic animals, woods, fields, and workshops, as well 
as dormitories and recitation rooms. The cost annually 
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would scarcely be less than six thousand or eight thousand 
dollars.' 

6. An ordinary municipality of from ten to twenty-five 
thousand people would doubtless find il valuable to estab- 
lish also in various parts of the city ungraded schools, 
in which children who are apparently incorrigible or 
decidedly inclined to be irregular in attendance could be 
placed for a lime, to see whether or not they should be 
sent to the reform school. 

In half a generation, that is, fifteen years, the culliml 
quality of a community may be transformed for the better or 
for the worse by the education of the youth in the schools. 
Given a poor school system to begin with, very little can 
be done in one year, but more can be done in two years, 
and still more in three years. It requires the entire school 
life of the child, from four or five years of age to eighteen 
or nineteen, to insure the permanence of the cultural im- 
provement of the community. The school superintendent 
who succeeds in securing kindergartens in the school sys- 
lem, must wait nine years before the children who have 
had the kindergarten training can reach the high school, 
and at least thirteen or fourteen years before they become 
voting citizens. Consequently, the educator must appeal 
for permanence of reform, and at the same time he must 
make it clear that the people of the community are not to 
look for immediate results. The process of education is 
distinctly a process of "casting bread upon the waters," 
believing that it will return "after many days."" In that 
faith, education makes all its great gains. l 

■ 1i u pralirable to compare the per <3plu coil Ln wth ■ refnrn tchont vlih ihat at <imp- 
tliAli in piAiidni juries Moil crimlnalt ak young, tr torn bui jl lenlh at much to feducau 
u to rdOrm. Depraviry it unaeigral. t rumine t^ny friim Ihe bw In out louU- 

> The iBrf umanr 1ri «ducarional Empnvnmenl has been pnHnted in CbapHn II uiA 
and 11 a^iD pmenlfd m aubi(*ncc io Ch*pMI XIV. 
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To persons who look upon life and society superficially, 
it may appear that a school superintendent or a school 
principal is not a ruler of men, but only of children. In 
truth, however, he is a ruler o( men who ^ides them by 
his ideas and influences them by his sentiments. In his- 
toric (act, some of the men who in their day and generation 
have dictated to their fellows have held public ofBce in- 
commensurate with their power, and sometimes no public 
office at all. The emperors of Rome were not constituted 
as such, but they gathered to themselves power by a com- 
bination of apparently ordinary offices. 

The competent superintendent aims to fit himself so well 
for his duties that he can succeed anywhere, in a most 
backward as well as in a most progressive community, in 
elevating and improving the condition of the schools. He 
must b^ a student of supervision and also possess a wide 
range of knowledge of men and things, and considerable 
practical experience in affairs in the largest sense. His 
has become a specialized profession for which a highly 
specialized training must be provided. 

The real ruler of men in a republic is he who is con- 
sulted upon many public matters. It is immaterial whether 
he has actual governmental power. Most of the great 
things of this world are necessarily carried out by the 

■ ThiacWapit kbHid upOB *ig iddm tixn bcfomhi Ntiional Educalioii Avmciilian, 
n DeliotI in ivui . 
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servants and clerks. The very fact that the school super- 
intendent is engaged in supervising a large body o( men, 
women, and children, and in carrying out the will of the 
board of education, shows that supervision and administra- 
tion constitute a form of control of society. There are two 
kinds of power in this world. One kind is political and eco- 
nomic ; the other is intellectual aud moral. The power of the 
superintendent is partly the former but largely the latter. 
He has. therefore, a wonderful opportunity. While his 
field in the community is smaller than that of the mayor, the 
power of a competent man in a superlntendency is greater 
than that of the holder of any other American public office. 
He suggests and influences legislation. He carries on the 
executive work, and he is judge and jury in many judicial 
matters. In charge of the schools, he actually rules at 
least twenty per cent of the community. It is true that 
the subjects of his rule are mostly children, but it is also 
true that he who rules the children to a great extent rules 
the parents, I am using the word " rule " in its American 
sense, in which it carries no color of despotism, but means 
management, direction, and service.' 

It is the business of the board of education to remove 
the tyrant, and to cut out from the school system every 
manifestation of growing tyranny. Very often the super- 
intendent's tyranny is necessitated by the condition of 
school affairs, as, for example, when it is not possible to 
secure a board meeting for several months in successioi^ 
owing to factionalism among board members,' 

Partly because school superintendents are beginning to 
realize their power, there is growing up a new profession ol 

■ There tre. no daabr, initapcA ttill loocotnmoD In which the •chool luptriaHodcnl rulai 
in ihc old WTine or teiiAa\ tynnay. 

' The Ruied]i G» ihli loii of tvU hu Urn luutiied in ihc chi|>ts, " Iht Boud tl 
Gdocxioo." 
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supervision. The schools are becoming a dcmocnUic hier- 
archy, composed of several classes, — the supervisors, Che 
principals, the teachers, the older and the younger children. 
There is an equality of all, but this is equality of relation one 
to another in opportunity. There is no equality in knowledge 
and power. Democracy greatly needs this new profession 
of supervision. The very appearance of such a profession 
shows that civilization is rising and developing. The whole 
body of teachers is becoming differentiated into experts of 
various kinds : the expert administrator, tbe cicpert super- 
visor, the expert teacher of a subject, the expert teacher of 
a grade. This differentiation into various classes and kinds 
of teachers is accompanied by an integration of each class 
and of each kind of teacher into a separate body. It is 
commonly said that there are five hundred thousand teach- 
ers in the United States. Within a generation, while we 
shall continue to have teachers as a body, as we have busi- 
ness men as a body, we shall also, as in the case of business 
men, divide them up according to their occupation, into at 
least five groups, and the members of these five groups will 
work together as individuals and as separate groups by 
themselves. The high school teachers will form one body, 
superintendents and principals another, college professors 
another, grammar school teachers another, primary teach- 
ers still another, and there may be a separate body of 
kindergartners. This differentiation is desirable and will 
correspond with the differentiation of the medical profes- 
sion into physicians, surgeons, and specialists, together with 
their invaluable assistants, the nurses. These various bodies 
of experts will be developed largely by an enthusiastic pur- 
suit of certain studies — sociology, economics, history,' 



' Ibmy uieiiflbetem*'hit<ecy "I nan ■onctbinf mucb mon ihad ■ men chrHo^A^etl 
dI fuu. I mgan ihi lih (nd itx nailvti behind (he bcu. Thu but bi ulM Iht 
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physiology, child psychology, law, and literature, as well 
as of such special studies as pedagogy and history of 
education. The great peril of the educational profession 
t&4ay, as in all times past, is lack of opportunity for 9elf< 
aUenation. The teacher goes through grammar school, 
high school, and college, and then issues forth into the 
world intending to express the very things that have been 
recently impressed upon his mind and character. This 
means that he is little more than a conduit of culture. He 
has no opportunity to go out into the world, to examine, and 
to experience, the results of culture. He does not see " real 
life." There is no line of demarcation between his dreams 
and his realities. He is apt to live in an artificial world of 
ideals and generalizations. In view of this peril, that man 
is fortunate who, in preparing for the work of administra- 
tion and supervision in schools, has been compelled to cam 
his own living by economic effort. Once in the special 
work of administration, while he needs to keep before him 
the vi^on of the ideal school, and to maintain relations with 
teachers' associations, he particularly needs daily contact 
with the forces of practical business. It is tnie that the 
administrator of schools cannot know too much. In a 
sense, it is true that he never knows enough. Especially 
is he apt to be deficient, in the very nature of his occupa- 
tion, in handling all matters which we generally class in 
the phrase, " practical affairs of common sense." 

Preparation for this profession, which requires so much 
knowledge and skill and common sense, is a much more 

philoBophyof biitor)'. thcdoctrioeiof iheriKandrAtlof ndDont, and »iiji]ftu<4lh«eiu««#of 
fiTTMih >fi4 ilxqy, I mcap hitioiy m wtititn \rf ihUcb mulvn B ClbN>ni. CdLro*. LMlir. 
Motley. PjfkiTun, And Fi>V<, in ihtii finest puki|{K Hiktary, in ihii Kntc, 11 Ehfi procevt 
bj which tht idral* (r4 p>-Td] of F'Ibid rrjiiic ihfiTiHlvtt. (eneminn iiirt gtni:r%tvnt, in ihi 
UTufHof cvrnri by ihc buil<lin£ of intliruljoiu. Il it Ibe rtconl of «*«nlt lb at hi v« kAecUd 
the todil mHwc : toA cvcatt ua <hc olIiwoM al Ihc tdflth H wcUl iiutiau tj iiniiiHi. 
dMini, id*u) of aantond. 
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serious matter than it is apt to be considered by tho&e 
who have not actually undertaken the great work. The 
work itself is decidedly underestimated both in its quality 
and in its quantity. Because the superintendent i& a public 
servant, the public is generally apt to belittle his pn»itioii, 
not comprehending the real nature of the ser\-ice that he 
ought to render. In truth, the American people arc too 
much interested in the affairs of wealth and property and 
business, which shows that we are as yet only in the earlier 
stages of our civilization, being not sufficiently anxious 
about the affairs of the mind and soul which create prop- 
erty and make living itself worth while , 

A scholar wrote the Great Charter eight hundred years 
ago. A scholar wrote the Declaration of Independence, 
A scholar wrote the final draft of the Constitution of the 
United States. Our best men have never been too good 
for the duties of government Certainly none has ever 
been too good and too well trained for the service of 
humanity through the education of the young. 

Schools are the agencies for the transmission of culture 
in its real sense, as the courts are the agencies for the 
transmission of the lesser inheritances, the binds, the goods, 
and the rights of the earth. In all educational systems, or 
in that concatenated order which passes for a system, we 
have singularly neglected the preparation of our youth for 
the highest duties, such as Buperintcndencies, mayoralties, 
governorships, and other functions and offices of govern- 
ment. We have not gone far enough in our education of 
leaders. In view of this criticism (whose justice must be 
obvious to any student of municipal and national affairs in 
America), it is profitable to inquire, "What is the course 
and what is the goal of education ? " 

First, we must acquire property in our own bodies, leam 
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our own hands and feet, then add skill in tools, in games, 
and in athletics. Manual training has now come in, 
with its practice in the domestic and industrial arts ; and 
physical culture is at last recognized once more. We know 
that every human creature is worth most to himself and to 
us when he completely possesses himself. Next, we roust 
acquire the facts of the senses, that is. world-knowledge ; 
and we have Nature study and science laboratories, social 
investigations, history, and geography. These furnish the 
elements of preparation for self-support. Hitherto, this 
world-knowledge has been for most men fragmentary and 
often incorrect. Yet humanity has blundered forward, 
thinking that the earth is flat, and that priests own God. 
and that kings are by the grace of God. that history b a 
series of accidents, and that whatever is, is fate. 

After getting this objective knowledge of the real world, 
the individual turns to himself, to his own soul and mind. 
Therefore, the wise teach others literature, philosophy, 
and religion, which reveal the soul of humanity. The be- 
ginning of this state is self-consciousness, and its end is 
self-control. Beyond this, few ever advance. " Know thy- 
self " was almost the highest point reached by the philoso- 
phy of the Greeks. Yet there are two higher stages to 
which we may attain if we do not crystallize in character 
and mind at earlier stages. Beyond self-knowledge is sctf- 
direction among the forces and events and facts of Nature 
and of the human life. This self-direction is possible only 
to men of objective social knowledge. The earlier objec- 
tivity that leads to observational science and to industry is 
not enough. This later objectivity is not one of the senses 
so much as of the will, carrying one beyond truthfulness of 
vision to truthfulness of action, to self-revelation and self- 
direction in the world. Of every hero who has stood for 
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his mission, even of every man who has risen in the world, 
these words of Arnold are true : — 

" He within 
Took omsure of hii loul and knew kU (IreDph, 
And by thai silent knowledge iv/ bgr iliy 
Wu oltn'd, ennobled, comfoctcd, sutUined." 

The philosopher Rosenkranz, in his volume, " The Science 
of Education," which is deservedly read by almost every 
educational apprentice in the United States and Germany, 
was unable to carry his argument further than this, the 
climax of individualism. The appeals by teachers to the 
desire of their disciples for property both as wealth and as 
income, the exhortations to self-knowledge for one's own 
sake and to self-control so as to win and to hold the 
respect of others, and the incitements to acquire power 
so as to make a place by one's own will for one's self In 
the world, are familiar to us all, both as students and as 
teachers. These appeals are absolutely necessary; they 
are as milk to babes and as meat to strong men. "Seize 
your opportunities" is the ma.xim of those whose philoso- 
phy ends with self-control. "Make your opportunities" 
is for those who are capable of self-direction. Some of 
the greatest names of history illustrate this exalted stage 
of culture; of these Napoleon is the most striking, the 
most startling, example. Higher than self-direction and 
social knowledge, but possible only to those who have 
conquered the forces of social habit and of social thought, 
is the stage whereon a man represents in his mind and will 
the best thoughts and purposes of humanity and, as such 
a representative, exercises social control. For this stage, 
our edtication, our very institutions, sclf-govcming though 
we Americans may be, afford no adequate preparation. 
Social control is a state of the mind, completely absorbed 
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in the affairs of society for its own sake, absorbed though 
never equally alive in any earlier state. 

Still higher than that education which enables a man to 
exercise social control with profit to society is the iinal 
goal of character, which is complete self-understanding 
and world-understanding without ambitions of any kind. 
This involves surrender to the great human moving forces. 
This was the life that Buddha is said to have lived. It is 
the life led by the men who have rendered the greatest 
service and have left the greatest influences in human 
history. This Ls not mere martyrdom, though it often 
involves martyrdom. It is not self-sacrifice, though it 
often involves self-sacrifice. It is not the surrender of 
l^ersonal ambitions, though it often involves such sur- 
render. It is not reconciliation with the world, for it is 
often opposition, lifelong and strenuous. It is the faith 
that what the soul believes ought to be is to be. It is 
determination that what ought to be must be. It is hard- 
ening to the task of bringing what ought to be into being 
by the complete utilization of all one's powers.' Only 
men strong and wise and good can achieve this high- 
est stage of human development, which was set ideally 
before men in the person and life of Jesus. Thereby, he 
became the Saviour of mankind, not so much by his death 
as by his warfare. In a greater or less degree, every man 
who has rendered important service to mankind has lived 
this life of self-understanding and world-understanding 
and of unfailing energy. The fire has burned brilliantly 
within him, and often has given out, not only light, but also 
heat. 

1 tn the linfl fnftlyklt, ■!] (TQI tucccH depCficU upon iTircf quslitkt: jddfmcDl. paliniA, 
and coitrag*. Jbulgmonc (■■[Vii.lt gpcin knitwW^ an*l m*t>n: palivnrr, upon tympalhy 
and iinpiilh. bill cciurtHc <* a firimal ifiialiiy, Vilien dot native. ncxAaiNjioIly it it bam in 
lb* ■Mmmu tttutaiiiia. 
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Such a man is certain to be misunderstood, for the plain 
reason that only his equals can understand him, while he 
has but few equals. When he is dead, he is canonized. 
His record is seen in the monuments that he has left in 
ideas, institutions, buildings, books, regenerated souls made 
more human because larger and kinder and stronger. Such 
men have not all been saints, but they have all been heroes. 

The question at once arities as to whether an educational 
system can be so constructed as to assist Nature in pro- 
ducing such men. Clearly, the system cannot be so coD" 
strucicd until the plan is proposed. We must see a need 
before we inquire how to meet it. What, then, is the need ? 

Our democracy has made singular choices of its rulers 
and servants. We employ some who cannot see even the 
facts of objective experience; we employ others who arc 
incapable of self-support; and we employ many who have 
no self-reliance, but who, knowing nothing securely of 
themselves, wait to see what others will do or say. In 
fact, our citizenship is afraid of the selfishness of educated 
intelligence. To develop self-control, to raise men out of 
subordination to superiors, to achieve democracy, — educi- 
tion, elementary, secondary, and collegiate, can do much 
by employing the original self-activity of children and 
youth, and can do nothing otherwise. Unless education 
does produce self-reliance, the youth are better out in the 
struggles and temptations of life than at school or college. 

The truthful observer, clcar-cyed, self-reliant, and he 
alone, can become the righteous servant-ruler in Church 
and State, in business and school and society. Many such 
self-understanding men may be called, but even of these 
only a few will be chosen for continued service. Upon 
these depends the further progress of a great and difficult 
civilization. 
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9M vfetjr it It all cannot become agents of social control 
^ % liri^r of free equals ? We have done away with 
^llM iia Ul« State, and with priests in the Church, and 
<(ijii)k wtttiwhs in the Family. We are doing away with 
^n HI nuaters in Business, and may some day dispense 
iljMki Mir tonls of the land. We have opened the School 
Iff «JJL Why do not all ascend to the very highest stages 
4l i:ttliutc, to be their own kings and priests, employers, 
^MctMTS f U the way up the Parnassus of the Muses is 
IMM(\ that to the Olympus of the gods is sheer. It is, in- 
ijh)ett. difficult to master the great classics and the fine 
«tK; but it is much more difHcult to master the sciences 
al humanity and the arts of the control of men. 

Sometimes, the early environment is so barren that it 
•fiords no proper and adequate nourishment for the mind 
•Iruggling to compass the objects of the world. Some- 
times, and I doubt not that this is true in the case of at 
IcMl forty per cent of the children of our race, the bodily 
Apparatus is so defective, especially in the eyesight and 
external muscular accommodations of the eye, that the soul 
cannot find the real world or truly express itself in it,* 
Many others cannot progress in culture because they must 
•top by the way for the means of existence. Of these 
early economic unfortunates, here and there one will 
nevertheless win his way forward, upward, till he sits by 
merit in the councils of State. After the stage of self- 
control is reached, further progress in culture becomes 
much more difficult. Getting beyond self-knowledge to 
Intelligent self-direction and then on to competent right- 
eous social control is personal pioneering, for not only arc 
there no teachers or books, save biographies seldom full 

'Thouiu at boeluotDr. Gaald cf IMiUiddphb, (niiilsl " Blifnphiol Dink*," aad 
dcillng wlih ih* er* delccU of Mtuio Imnmut llitruf loLk, dHilop ilik w^Mi lull]r ua 
idniinbljr. 
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of truth, but even the philosophy of modem education 
until very recently could point out no path.' 

Consider the spectacle of eighty millions of men, 
women, and children between our oceans, living in all 
these varied stages of culture, — so many in the earliest 
stages, so few in the last. Few are they who are capable 
of self-control ; very few are they who are capable of self- 
direction ; very, very few, a mere handful among so many, 
are lilted for social direction, only a fraction of those who 
are actually exercising social control. Consider, too, that 
Nature brings to birth very few geniuses able to rise with- 
out teaching to self-knowledge, self-control, self-direction, 
social direction toward the righteousness that is taught 
by the wisdom and goodness of a hundred centuries of the 
cumulative experience of unknown bilUons of men. Chil- 
dren of one Mother Earth, warmed and lighted by a single 
sun, joint heirs to the acquirements of countless genera- 
tions of creatures, which taught our very nerve cells the 
right ways to do things, disciples of the common human 
thought, developing for ourselves practically nothing, we 
have a common obligation and a common opportunity. 

And yet to develop our people — these eighty millions — 
our democracy spends for all kinds of education, private 
and public, of our immense national income, about one 
fifth as much as it spends for beverages to make us forget 
our troubles I And there are educators so unaccustomed 
to the ratios of large figures as to compliment our people, 
to cheer the hearts of niggardly politicians, and to put 
stumbling-blocks in the paths of the actual workers — 
the money-getters — in the cause of culture by exclaiming 
upon the liberality of a nation of eighty million people 
which, out of an income of one hundred billions a year, 

* Sec HuiD*, " f hJMOiitty of lUtKAlMja," 
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spends little more than three hundred millions on all forms 
of instruction, — a sum less than one half of what it spends 
on tobacco ! — of which paltry three hundred millions by 
far the largest amount is spent upon the very rudimentary 
education of reading, writing, and arithmetic. As long as 
tobacco costs scholariy men about as much as do their 
books; as long as the single alcoholic drink, beer,' for 
the men alone costs all our people several times as mucb 
as meat for men, women, and children together; as long 
as all Qur universities cost less than our war ships; as 
long as we are willing to spend on conquests more than 
we are willing to spend to irrigate our arid West; as long 
as city slums endure ; as long as men, women, and children 
who work must work anywhere under inhuman condi- 
tions; as long as the doors of opportunity are shut to so 
many, — so long we can regard neither our nation as a 
nation of well-educated people nor our schools as true ex- 
ponents of human culture. We are belter than any other 
people, but we are only at the beginnings of wisdom and 
righteousness and wealth. The primary school graduate 
may possibly become self-supporting, the grammar school 
graduate may have learned enough to become a good 
citizen, the high school graduate may have developed 
some power of individual service ; but the college graduate 
ought to have some important and continuing contribution 
to make to his community and the wisdom to reconcile 

*T\wAiKt'{/*iCrmcrr{Hit ■<»(]»] tiBdi J-iiimil) Hiiaand lb* loul nliw. ttuil. •! 
•kohuUt !iquL«> mcnumfti bj- iho AmsHciin p»oi.le tn ilO) il Si,t)BbOW,«B. and ibM a( !•» 
■nJ «1Ih tBnbiB*it ■! t]iv.oacs«a Such Atunt. min]nrn1 wirh ihn t '» ' nnn.nnii ipi ■! ga 
Aawrim putUc •duonicB. lad the tiTI,«B,a» weal opca all (anu «r Aunaa •dKUio^ 
■M M17 •loquEBI md nlberdtacoscHint M ihnrvtHUlli murh rioul Ibc excnncHca ol 
AavfkwB* IB «diKaiioil, All Oit ktt*! (biTKalilc leiaciei ti( i^i in Ascika AakOWHCdlO 
bQi Sj},a«a^ui^ «hik ific inh«iiiuioc und ino^m* Ui« ttf England, lati thaa h*lf u li^ at 
ttiiUnitnl SuM^Mn vr— $ijB,a»,«a. W< B«d U Ofca oni tyct vide 10 an ih«N 
txK. 
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the conflicting interests of so many for the good of all. 
The lower schools are sending out boys and girls who 
know American history and arc fall of patriotism. But 
what of the college graduates? 

In the last generation of men and women, much was heard 
about preparation for social service — " He that would be 
great among you, let him be the servant of all and the 
minister of all." The converse is equally true. He that 
serves all rules all. The lesson of a longer experience is 
the need of preparation for sucia) control. The old re- 
quired course is a thing of the past. No mere change of 
studies, however, can effect an essential change in the 
fitness of the Bachelor of Arts for either social service 
or for social control. At best, he may issue into the world 
intending to reform it; at worst, he issues into it intending 
to master it ; sometimes, he hopes to find opportunities for 
SCquiring more knowledge or greater skill; generally, his 
Intention is to enjoy, not the world, but himself in the world. 
We need none of theai men. We do not need men bent 
only on accumulating knowledge of specialties. We do 
not want masters. We do not accept reformers. The his- 
tory of the world is the miracle of constructive omniscience. 
We do not care for the aesthetic dilettanti, good only as 
critics. We object to eager executives seeking to convert 
the treasures of the world's labor-power into plunder for 
themselves. We need, and we use, self-reliant men who 
see the facts of Nature, who are interested in the welfare 
of humanity, who are ready both to serve and to rule, who 
are keen for action after thought. Especially in education 
we need men who, able to take care of themselves, when 
in office can do this so easily as to give their entire atten- 
tion to taking care of the schools. By what studies may 
such men be prepared i 
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The fundamental science of the modern time is biology. 
The man destined for social control ought to understand 
the elements of natural life, that he may sec humanity 
as it really is, — offspring or kindred of all the living 
creatures of this realm of one Father.' 

A knowledge of physiology is required far beyond the 
compass of a course of lectures or of an abridged text* 
book. Some of the most important questions atiy society 
of men and women have to solve arise solely from the 
general ignorance of fundamental human facts. The com- 
petent, if in authority, could easily dispose of them. The 
tenement houses in the slums; tlic children with neglected 
teeth and eyes and bodies ; the widows bringing up orphans 
in the awful poverty of homes in which mothers worry all 
night after working outside of them all day ; social evils 
and wrongs, resulting from customs quite contrary to 
physiological facts. — sorrows like these are remediable 
by competent and righteous men in business and polities. 

Psychology has extremely important contributions for 
the man who is to exercise social control. The ability to 
locate individuals in such-and-such stages of culture has 

> 'HtB modvm biolDgy u ft irciy nuch larger mftller diu la iadicalrd by (ha BiKhuiul 
IhMiic* ol » drcAde t£o. ll noiv <«irefni kueir wtlh ihr pioctiK* by wTii<.h ihr aoul lake* 
pcatcikloD of mbdei and couvcris ii ta iit ukct- Onckcit ih< fincil Fvu1encd« of Eh< nalur of 
the new (heonei in '^ Wtlcncc and Whilhet of Man." tiy *l f Irii " rtyclioloity of Adole*^ 
Cvnca." by Hall , aikj " Mental Dceloiiinenl." by Baldwin, bi'lh wiluinea. bill capecially 
the •ceotul on tocial and elbical intrtprtlaiiona. The piitTiAae of tbia work it lo diKuu 1h« 
admUiiKrallv* auj tupcrTlaory aapectt of educatwn 1 ukc ipaof only w warn youllifu] 
mdert ool to be diacourageU in tbeii lint •tudiet m blolo^, ami turl td mppoat Ihii a 
maataiy id thi (lameiiii more than opui iha drwt of iha ntdbult ra in palais of iruihi. 

ll ii impsiiibli w luininBriee in a wuunM or ■ paMsnph twt ot ihe imiKuuiii «du' 
calioiul copHutioni la be derived from biob^ 1 bul to^geat a tloglc pfoblera, vhicb M thai 
or the fUFVi*al of the pro^xtry teriie wht^h bc^tfii m antq^plt and which <haf«cr«hfA oidal 
childrco •■ the aj(e of c*clTe. and, when tunmptnit*! hy an artetied mehlal devclopoHOI, 
producta tba typical tKh man. Thia property arnw, which anablcd the antmaU to «ur*iv* 
IhrOHCh the viuier and baa inaiW liviliulkin poaaiblt, la purely a bmloKif al qualiry a^tbthil 
pvycbolDgical conledt. for il ia alvaya uiKnOK^niii and thei«rura Ktf-deceiving, 

Out tH iha dfftnu of il in " Sialinica and Eokiodihi," by Waya*Sniiih, lalio h*M (tM 
but iai f icb sea all vtalib •suUl be H|uUH)a*iL U* oanaadcio] (hen utmuin e[ malih. 
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countless uses. The study of human nature belongs to 
the rulers of men, for it not only makes them ruiers, but 
it qualifies them to rule well. We can save society from 
becoming the prey of the able but evil, by producing the 
wise and good, who may overcome them. 

Sociology discusses the history and the missions of the 
f^cat social institutions of Family, Church, Occupation, 
Government, and School; the nature and the organization 
of human society; the combinations and collisions of men. 
Such a science serves for the youth about to be graduated 
from the courses of formal education as the final interpre- 
tation of this human life as it really is. 

I assume that the college course is at least four years 
long. I know of no reason inherent in the nature of 
young men or in the constitution of society why a young 
man should come from college before he is twenty-two 
years of age. I hear no oracle of God commanding early 
specialization. I hear rather the divine words : " First the 
blade, then the ear ; last the full com in the ear." 

Still another line of inquiry invites the consideration of 
those who mean to prepare young men generously for the 
supreme work of life ; this line includes history, economics, 
political science, and law. 

History is both the treasure- house of human facts and 
a means of finding the truth. 

Economics is the arithmetic of the collegiate course. 
No man is competent to rule his fellows who does not 
understand the nature of capital, wages, rent, interest, 
profit, and taxes; just as no man is competent to buy 
or sell merchandise until he knows addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. By thi.1 standard, roost men 
in office and in business exercising social control arc 
incompetent When this great nation at last seriously 
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undertakes the higher education, and seriously enterV 
upon its mission of developing the human spirit, the 
college graduate will understand political economy.' 

Political science aims to disclose the history and prin- 
ciples of government- It i$ important that the ruler of 
men in a democracy should know the scope and intent of 
democracy itself, and its lcx;ation of sovcTci^t>- in those 
only who can exercise it Political science demonstrates 
why the strong rule, )ust as sociology demonstrates why 
the good ought to rule. 

The man who is to exercise authorit)' needs to know the 
elements of the law of his nation, his State, and his com- 
munity, the rights and duties of citizens, the nature of 
property in lands and goods, the principles of contract, 
and the definitions and sanctions of crime. Especially 
should he know the nature of corporations, private, public, 
and quasi-public, for corporations are the greatest devices 
for progress, cultural, political, economic, yet sprung from 
human brains. Every American city is a corporation ; and 
the advance from despotism to democracy in government 
is not greater than the advance from persons to corpora- 
tions as the agencies of business. 

The youth broadly prepared to rule should know the 
language and the literature of his race. He cannot know 
these too well He must have an adequate command of 
thought-imagery. This is a requirement not only of con- 
tent-knowledge, but also of skill in the arts of speech and 
print 

The man exercising social control should be able to see 
this American society as foreigners see it I-et him study 
a foreign language, master the great works of a foreig:a 
literature, and learn to think at his will in the terms of a 
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foreign character. If possible, let turn travel in Europe 
during at least one vacation, 

No subject is to be studied for its discipline alone. In 
the wealth of subjects to-day, wc ought to choose subjects 
for their content as well as for their logic. 

This prepared servant of society ought to know (or him- 
self, not by books merely, nor by observ'ation merely, but 
in personal experience, the life conditions, both economic 
and domestic, of the men and women who are working for 
humanity in some great industry, or in agriculture, or in 
commerce. He will find that most of the great working 
millionaires arc caricatured by reporters and by casual 
acquaintances who are as incompetent to understand their 
motives and capacities as our children are to understand 
their teachers. 

Every college graduate, especially one who is to be an 
educator, should be trained physically, manually, organic- 
ally. He should know something about the fine arts and 
music and architecture, that our social life may be more 
attractive and the appearance of our business buildings 
and of our homes be more beautiful Wc have long since 
learned that the culture of the classics and the discipline 
of the mathematics arc insufficient for modern life. 

Meanwhile, during these four years, the time of the very 
best training in any man's life, the youth who is being 
fitted for the authority, duty, and responsibility of social 
control should be learning self-government by practicing 
its principles in a self-governing student body and in self- 
governing student organizations. Any college that cannot 
maintain student government is in need of a new faculty, 
and its trustees sin against the light. If half-trained coun- 
cils can oversee the self-government of great cities, full of 
ignorant people, some of whom are bad, a college facul^ 
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caa do as well by bodies of the finest young men in the 
land. They may not be what the faculty wants; and 
again, the faculty may not be what the nation needs ; but 
the young men are the best God ha3 yet intrusted to this 
people. 

The college belongs to the democracy of culture. Its 
student body is a republic of free equals. Its alumni are 
brothers. It ought to be the treasury of all that b " noble 
and of good report." Its teachers ought to be broad- 
minded workers for social betterment. By profession, 
every teacher exercises a degree of social control. In 
what spirit does he exercise it? None of us will expect 
that the deepest lessons interpreted from the printed pages 
of the roasters can eventuate at once lu the action or even 
in the character of the graduate or post graduate. But we 
not only can expect — we ought to know — that the young 
men and women sent into the world from these cities of 
the light will manifest, in moments of opportunity, some 
memory of the wisdom of the great and some emotion of 
the righteousness taught by them. The righteousness of 
a cultured society would transform the wealth and the 
labor power of the world into opportunities for intelligence, 
health, happiness, homes, and work worth doing for all. 
Every teacher fails utterly of his duty both to his pupils 
and to the mighty dead, who through pain, toil, and 
danger have won progress for humanity, when he fails 
to bring to his students the message of social obligation. 

The scholar in politics ? Ves, and only the scholar 
trained to displace all others. The scholar in business ? 
Yes, and the scholar Brst of all.' But in politics and busi- 
ness such scholars need training and knowledge as much 

* W* need opliAiklic idttU wilh the mOKt AdTjnccd vicvs uid ihe nofi profrcbiv* 
ntnlBnlt Ihit my man can pm^iblr l>>lnV ««[. W* iiHd th? t^mprWing powtv of mne 
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better than at present offered in the schools as modern life 
surpasses earlier conditions. Education ought no longer 
to lag behind the actual progress o£ the times. To-day 
Home and Church are visibly disintegrating. The School, 
by integration, grows more and more. 

The making of men for social control is to-day the 
opportunity of the higher education.' To this we are 
developing. Past and present arc unfolding the future. 
The college stands at the critical point. In this nation, 
its youth of talent arc as the water of the river of life. 

To State and Church comes the challenge of the poet, 
and the question of LowcU is the questioa' of the Living 
Christ in history : — 

" tlave you fugndcil youi thrones and alius then 
On the bodies and souU of living men, 
And think ye th»t building ihall eodure 
Wbicb sbdlert tlie nable uid crusbet tbe poor I " 

It may be that our historic mission is but to do better 
than any preceding people, and then, like all others, to 
fail, leaving lessons to instruct a new people in the valley 
of the Amazon or to revitalize an ancient people on the 
shores of the China Sea. And it may be that the Ameri- 
can republic shall become the center of one self-governing 
world-nation, bounded by the circumpolar seas and the 
signs of the Zodiac, postponing the day of doom by (he 
thousand years of a millennium of human righteousness. 

* NcA/ly at] otir Annitan leptlBion ifv jawyvrt^ Tina vji wTwn mnti KnfilUh Icgu. 
UtoFt wm lindlanli. \\ U caaceivAbLe Ihjti ihc timr aiMy come wbco meat leiiiUttn *ill 
b««)ut3ioiv Why noi f 

* I[ Ik luM 10 be (i^ci«d (hit lUBy people in any |si«mtiaa of ibe Dcu himre «JU bt 
jtblc 10 dmiq drcuni ot 10 kc viuod* af ju afe of opportunity for oil, of freedom fion hud^ 
«p» br binh. nf focirr tbf^oc4 of M inheriivi or EDTCmmeni-biMtl prlvikgH of prop^rtx, 
or t(Biir>n. and of equal luxice ar U* 'ud befor* tbe bar of public opinion. But it i* not 
only 10 be opecled bur rvquitrd thai loAV pcopEr in ihit >ec ibjil l>e lh« l««d«r« nf ibnufht 
■ihI ihtKfan ihi Iradeii of the mea of icUsOi by vhsin the noii dtuctble fuiun, Mift by 
fUfc, maj be bnugbl into bein^ 
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Given the young man who is theoretically well prepared 
for educational adininbtration or supervision, and who has 
had the indispensable two or three years of actual class 
room teaching, what course shall he pursue to get the 
desirable opportunity in which to demonstrate his fitness 
for social control ? In the exigency of the times, a man 
wbo has just been graduated from a normal school or a 
coOege may be able to secure an independent prrncipalship 
or superiniendency and become the medium between the 
board of education and the community. Let him not sup- 
pose that he is prepared to exercise competently the 
authority of his position. Ei-cn the man who has had 
five or ten years of experience in class room and principal- 
ship finds in his first supcrintendency that there is much 
to learn. Administration and supervision are each differ- 
ent matters from the other, and each is different from 
leaching. But it is not with these matters that it is pro- 
posed to deal in this chapter. The question here is simply 
how. by direct appeal to boards of education, to secure an 
election to a snperintendency or supervising principalship. 

For the high office of superintendent (and it is bie;fa. 
despite the (act that it is alwa)-s so poorly paid) the selec- 
tion is to be made by a body of la^nnen. To them, gener- 
ally, the college or normal school diploma, irrespective 
of the institation that issued it. is a matter of form indi- 
catmg qualifications ncitbcr comprehended nor appreciated 
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The candidate will understand that the chairman of the 
instruction comnuttec, unless by some accident he happens 
to be a college graduate, probably knows no other language 
than English, and no olher history than that of the United 
States, and no science of any kind. The candidate and 
the man with the vote are living in two different worlds. 
How shall the applicant reach over into the business world 
and persuade the business man that he is the person to be 
selected out of all the number of candidates? When the 
season of the year is spring or summer, the candidate 
knows that he has scores, perhaps hundreds, of competi- 
tors for the position. 

At the present time, in the United States, for a man of 
twenty-four or twenty-five years of age, in charge of a 
single school, $1000 is an average salary the country 
through, while for the one who is lo superintend half a 
dozen schools ^2000 is a fair salary. At the present time, 
for any educational position paying from $1000 to $2000, 
at the season of educational moving, there arc invariably 
hundreds of applicants. It is a curious and instructive 
fact that for the $4000 superintendencics usually not 
over a score will present themselves. But cases have 
been known where three hundred applications have been 
filed (or positions paying Siooo, This does not mean 
that there arc thousands of teachers out of work, but it 
does mean that practically every teacher is always ready 
to move into a position paying a little higher salary than 
that already received. The result is that the laymen get 
the impression that the salary which they have to offer is 
very high, and they desire to get the very best teacher to 
be secured for the money. How arc the laymen to recog- 
nir.e this very best man ? 

We must leave out all those commumtie.s which do not 
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ittisirc for their vacant supermtendency the best avBilable 
man, but have some particular qualification for which they 
are looking, such, for example, as being a member of a 
certain church or secret society; and we must consider 
only the position for whicli the competition is bona fide on 
its educational and personal merits. Let us deal with the 
matter in a simple, possibly a gossipy, manner. 

The applicant, being from iwcnty-five to thirty years of 
age, is probably poor. Even in the so-called high salaried 
superin tendencies, there are few men who own their own 
houses, or who have incomes apart from their salaries. 
To the applicant, even the railroad fare necessary for the 
personal interview is a matter of importance. He has 
heard of the place through a teachers" agent, or through 
the president or a prolessor of his college or through the 
principal or an instructor of his normal school. What 
course shall he pursue in order to win success? 

There are three ways in which a candidate may influ- 
ence the decision of the board of education. The first is 
by the quality of his correspondence. The second is by 
the quality of his conversation, which is even more im- 
portant than his personal appearance. The third is by 
the quality of the references and of the direct testimonials 
that he can furnish to the board. 
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The isaxi who hopes to get itie position will probably pursue a pUa 
somenhAl as foUows: He will immedUlely write to ibc proper authority. 
BUling simply, but tactfully, why he is a ondidate, and what his quali- 
Atations are. In this preliminary lettcf he will j>ivc most, or all, of the 
following (acts ; — 

A. His last educational prt-paralion, whether schwl or college. 

i/3. His pre-ient or last educational experieace in tcaclijog. 

^ 3. His age. 

^4. Whether matried or not. 
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5. When married. Dumber or his children. * 

'^6. Height 3Qil weight. 

7. His luasuns for wi&liiag to leave his present posilion and for 
preftrriiig llic position for which be b an applicant. 

*^8. A list orhts refercDces. 

9. A rcqticst for an interview. 

10. Indusure of two or three leslinioniala. 

NotwithsUnding the bet that laymen an to dedde the queation of 
hi* relative competency, the candidate will appreciate the fiict that his 
literary style, his grammatical oorrcctocix, and his handwriting, to- 
gether with the piper and ink used, will greatly influence both the 
preliminary conaidcraiion and the final decioion. The ignorant man is 
usually more impresicd by a line Icller handsomely written than ts the 
learned man. 

The next question that comec up is whether to write to more than 
one hoard member. There can certainly be no harm done by direct 
communication with three board members ; namely, the chairman of 
the instruction committee, the clerk of the board, and the pre^dcnt 
of the board. No reasonable objection can be mjidc to the candidMc's 
writing a letter to every board member. It is true that thiii abows 
eagerness to secure the position, but as a general proposition, employcn 
took with favor upon such enterprise, regarding It ai a oomplimenl to 
themselves. AH letters, except those to the clerk of the board and to 
the ch^rman of the instruction committee, should be brief. 

The third question that arises !s whetlicr or DOllO senda photograph. 
When a good photograph can be secured (some good-looking men lake 
very poor photographs), it is usually desirable to send thi* picture to 
the cbaiiman of the instmctioa commitice or to the xchool visitor. 

The fourth question is whether or not to wait for a reply before 
writing again, or before going to the community to make personal 
applltstion. As a general rule, the candidate who w^ts for an invita- 
lion for an interview will be disappointed, for he is not liliely to get it. 
Having written asking an interview, as staled above, let him go and see 
the person addressed before receiving; pcrmiision to call. The public 
oflice itself imposes upon the holder of it the obligation to receive 
all callers upon the business of Iliat office, and by hia latervlew, the 

> In t compiiltian tot > >up>Tlni>iiil*ncT. msiricd nun with chiLJnD lun ■ di>i<iHi 
•diiDUCE. uo(p( la * (tw psei u> (nninionlaiu ij«iuiiu(U(i*t Out milt* ihU «bi HUiy 
H (00 imftU 10 lupinft ft vUfl aad duLdrui dccoLtly. 
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candidate will at Icul have learacd somelhing of his chance of a[q)«nt- 
mcDI and of the desirability of the position. 

The next questtoa that atisci ii whether or not to have frienda 
write. When a man niies upon his l'rl«iid<i to write letters 10 board 
meinbcra, he is likely (o meet two disappoint me cits. 

A caodicUte who was desirous of gelling a position in a oenain com- 
munity found that, though uU of his friends promised to write for him, 
none of them did so, becauKe they regarded the position as undcstruble. 
Inanothercase. the applicant who had had a score of line letters written 
for him. by promineat educators, found that the recipient had read 
Ihem. and was ready la express his interest in thom, but to avoid the 
accumitlalion of such documents, had thrown them into the wastc- 
baskel- This gentleman expressed confidence in his own memory, and 
s^d that he would tell his fellow-member)! oil about the contents of the 
letters. It is a curious laa that in this case, though the letters ««re 
thrown away, the applicant was selected- Where a re^onable chance 
for eleciion exists, letters are undoubtedly of valuts 

The candidate now has his use before lbe|board, has gOEiC to ths 
.community, andvfias interviewed various members. Shall he see them 
all? As a gencr^ proposition, unless the board is very large, the man 
who sees all the board members will not only acquire much valuable 
experience, but will be in the way to secure the eleciion. Not infre- 
quently it happens that several members, ignored by most of the candi- 
dates, but visited by one, will band together and elect the m;in who paid 
Ihem the compliment of calling on Ilieni. At any rate, the Ctiur&e will 
seldom injure the candidacy. 

Sometimes, the applicant who has made a very favorable 
impression by his correspondence, references, and his per- 
sonal conversation, fails to secure the election because of 
its postponement until a time when some other and later 
candidate has come into prominence. The question, there- 
fore, arises as to whether the applicant shall leave the 
matter tipon a first presentation of his case. Let no man 
suppose that he is to be elected or defeated until the 
votes are counted and the majority has been recorded. In 
other words, the man who has\written letters to every 
board member, and sent references or testimonials to the 
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chairman of the instruction conimittee, should keep follow- 
ing the matter up until the election has been decided, 
This means that he should continue to write letters, or to 
make calls, short, pleasant, and judicious. 

Another question thai arises is whether or not he shall 
endeavor to bring any pressure upon the board, through 
his friends, or through citizens who may happen to know 
him. When the candidate knows or can secure introductions 
to influential citizens, it is wise for him to do so. A word 
from a neighbor often counts more with a board member 
than a hundred of good professional letters, At the same 
time, in all cases, the educational references must be good, 
else the pressure from citizens is unjustifiable and may 
prove, or should be, offensive 

Ezct-pt in unusual circumstances, it is undesirable to allude to 
any mcniher*hip in secret sotieiies, or in ihe orgjnizaiion of a po- 
litical party. The board members are looking (or an educator, not 
a fratcrniicr. The matter of church rclaiioaship is somi^whal diRer- 
enL The board does not require a Sunday-school superintendent 
or teacher, but few communities arc likely to elect a mun who is 
not idemified with some one ot the many denominations of Christian- 
iiy. 

The question sometimes arises in the applic&nl's mind as to whether 
the influence o( hook agents i» helpful or harmful. The agents of the 
larger book houses aie intelligent men, and moat o( ihcm are honest 
and fnnk in their opinions of the (|iulificationi of various candidates. 
The remarks of a book a^cnt, when evidently not biased by the bopc 
ol future sales, are likely to he helpful. 

Somewhat less difficult is the candidacy of the man who 
has already had experience in an independent prindpalship 
or superintendency, and who desires a change for the sake 
of bettering his condition. Commonly, the motive of men 
who desire change is economic. They feci the need of more 
money. How shall the man who is already in a school 
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position get a better position ? There arc only two wa^ 
of securing it. The one is by direct work, the other by 
V obtaining the assistance of a teachers' af^cnt It is the 
business of the agent to know all the vacancies in school 
positions. Indeed, agents generally know about pro- 
posed changes, not all of which materialize. The man 
who has a position and desires a belter one is confronted 
by three possible courses of action in respect to the posi- 
tion actually held. He may work for the new position 
quietly without informing his board, or he may speak con- 
fidentially with one or two members, or else he may resign, 
* that he may work openly. When he works quietly, without 
informing any members of his board, he is likely to give 
great offense. Indeed, he may be discharged out of hand. 
When he first resigns, he is in the position of a man without 
assurance of work. This affects his own peace of mind, 
and may weaken his candidacy for another position. How- 
ever, the man who has crossed the Rubicon, and has noti- 
fied his school authorities that he is going to leave, in a 
certain sense, has the energy of despair and the boldness of 
necessity. Also, he can apply for several different positions 
without danger of giving any personal offense to his board. 
Finally, he can ask his friends in the community to help 
him to get another position. As a general principle, the 
man who has served long enough in a community to know 
that he does not care to stay longer docs well definitely to 
publish the fact of his intended departure. This is the 
course of the man of courage and self-reliance, and one 
that may be pursued without loss of self-respect and with- 
out any personal misunderstanding. Such a man, in seek- 
ing a position elsewhere, may take with him letters of 
commendation from present or former board members, 
and also usually be can secure a resolution passed by 
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the board approving his work, al least in part. He can 
take with him also copies of such reports as lie may have 
delivered to the board, samples of school work, courses 
of study, and such other school data as in his judgment 
will probably influence favorably school authorities else- 
where. Moreover, he can invite such authorities to visit 
his school or schools and thereby assure themselves of 
the quality of his work. 

The third case is that of a man who has made a failure in 
his work and has been discharged, but desires to secure 
another school position. He has a heavy uphill road to 
travel, and he may never again be able to secure such a 
position. However, when his failure is due largely to 
causes inherent in the community itself, so that his fail- 
ure redounds rather to his credit than to his discredit, he 
usually can secure as good a position as before and some- 
times a better position. At any rate, he can put forward 
the fact that he is older than he was, which carries with it 
the presumption of increased wisdom. The question arises 
as to how much he may discourse on the causes of his 
failure. With regard to this matter, it may, indeed, be 
said that the safe course is to say as little as pos^ble. 

The man who has made a failure of one position often 
can cure the past by taking a post graduate course of 
professional study, alleging thereafter a great improve> 
raent in knowledge as the result of that study. He may 
profitably analyze his own character and ability, and deter- 
mine whether be is really competent to serve as an execu> 
tive. There are many men earning fiooo as independent 
principals in the country districts, who arc well worth 
$1500 or $3000 as subordinate principals or as assistant 
high school teachers in the cities. Some men of character 
are ill adapted to sustain responsibility, but adminiLblji 
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adapted to assist others in bearing their burdens. That 
is, they axe good advisers but poor directors. 

To young men just entering upon the work of the school 
superintendcncy, successful educators are very likely to 
give the following advice : Work regularly, but always a 
little less than your strength permits. Do not expect any 
town or city to be grateiul for the work you have done in 
the building up of the schools. On the contrary, that 
very work may some day lead to your undoing, for a 
reform party may have no use for the services of a pro- 
gressive man. 

To illustrate : At the cod of t en years of very successful service in a 
certain city, a scboul superiiitendeat liad bul ouc board member left 
who had served u^jon the board [hat had cltcic-d him. This man 
h.id supported the cati»e of pritgreti^, bul at the end of the leath year 
iitauguraled a movemeot to force his resignation. The fact that the 
mavemenl was unsuccessful simply shows that the school superintend- 
ent does better to rely upon the good sense of a comrnumiy upoQ 
any present occasion that may arise than upon any gratitude for work 
done in the past. Upon the tie vote in this particular case, the chair- 
man of Ilie board voted for the incumbent, saying : " I do not like the 
man, for he is loo progressive; bul 1 prefer not to face the parents. 
They seem lo indorse him." 

Keefi your health, thtrefort. You will need to look 
strong and to be strong when you come to apply for your 
next position. \\X is a very brilliant invalid who can get 
school positions.^ The mind and the conscience of the 
educator always devise more work for him than he can do 
in justice lo his health. This is as true of him a.s it is of the 
physician in successful practice. The opportunities o( each 
to render valuable service to their felluw-men arc unlimited. 

Another condition arises in respect to gt-tting the 
office of administrator or supervisor when the man is suc- 
cessful and is called up higher. This call may be not 
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dcRnite but informal It may be an intimation that if 
he desires the position and becomes a candidate for it, h« 
may have it. When a school superintendent or princi- 
pal has acquired suiificient reputation to be in demand, he 
must exercise the greatest judgment not to leave a posi- 
tion in which he is successful to take one in which he will 
l>e a failure. The call "to come up higher" must be care- 
fully considered before being accepted. It may come 
from school communities in several different circumstances. 
The vacancy to be filled may have been created by the 
death of a successful occupant. In such a case, the posi- 
tion is probably desirable, for the schools are likely to be 
in good condition, and the town will be atixious to keep 
Ihem so. In the second place, the vacancy may have been 
created by the call of the former incumbent to go elsewhere 
to a better position. In such a case, the position may be 
desirable, and it may not 

To illuslrate: A superintendent recdving fcooo a year may be 
ctHed to anoiher posiiion wonh f:!soo. The fact thai (he communiiy 
ID which he is successful is willing to altuw the matter of (;oo to stand 
in Ihe wuy of keeping the man is a point decidedly against the coro- 
miixiity itself. On [he other hand, the tommunliy may be willing to 
raise Uie suc-cessful candidate's salary, and lie may be uowilliDg. for 
personal reiiscins, to continue in the place. Id the latter case, the 
position la protiably desirable. 

But a third case arises, in which the vacancy has been 
created by the voluntary departure of the superintendent 
or principal because the educational conditions of the 
community were intolerable. Under either of these cir- 
cumstances, the actual conditions of the community require 
the most thorough investigation before a man successful 
in one position should resign to accept the call. 

Another case arises, in which the community has 
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discharged the former incumbent because he was a failure. 
In this case, the newcomer will prubably find the schools 
in a wretched condition, and will have a heavy labor before 
him. As a general proposition, a man successful in a 
given position docs well to stay in it. But upon the suppo- 
sition that he is willing to listen to the intimation that he 
can have the position if he is willing to apply for it, what 
shall he do in order positively to secure the appointment ? 
Evidently, he must not be too eager, for such eagerness 
will be misinterpreted. All he can do is to file his papers 
and suggest an invitation to meet at least the leading 
board members in a conference. At this conference, it 
is probably welt to state, in general terms, one's edu- 
cational faith, so that the position, if secured, shall be 
based upon terms of mutual understanding, tt is easier ■ 
to make a good bargain before employment than after. 
Hence, it is well to suggest that, if successful at the end 
of the first year, one would like to have a three- or five- 
year appointment, or else an election' upon an indefinite 
tenure. This is the time, moreover, to discuss the ques- 
tion of the salary to be ptid if successful. It is not 
desirable to go into the minutire of educational theories. 
However, one who believes In the principles of the new 
education may profiubly suggest his faith in these new 
practices, so that later he may refer to his remarks as 
a preliminary notification of his purposes.* 

^ ObLj Itn tTfy «ucctiilVit mui ik ft bmJ txtiUAfi cab ^ute ui ImncdiiK ApipohUBULl 
duridt food bahBvur. ud ofly i foil<l«>4 bcftrd alkiiat * ttnt<itM* pewiiab «rill appvbU 
liitoAalnljr sr br a tnin d( Twn. ScEl'v aoiS.^Mli. Al^t«lUI "Opn t.Tii*T." 

• A nan vliu vh ■ pMi Iclinet In nuiul inininc ■■ iltc Hat tf hii tlcciiM lUHd U 
ib« Ittud An be vmB an cnibmuA n n^ti t» iiunu«l irvinic^ ibeucS he «4i pr«fAi«d to 
1fmi*f tilt t(iiHt>h,4«ni 9Hh ^.Mnmon ttatt F^yr jrtn IjHr. upas bu Anl Dp^ilbitUy, bv 
Rlnm! lo lliii coDttnalixc, •ddmuDC Ma KmutaMabeonl Am wt) eiiiHMia<«lmii 
«lttif«ly ^iJWrvnl ni«mli«rm (ran lb* bomM thai *>*ei*d bim^ AJHt thu, wbaa b« vm* titaai, 
he had laLd ihc T»«n] thai be «u * pabva] sumnf tuhuaiisL 11M coif < niM of ibb a«i* 
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A number of illuslralions may assist us [o a clearci underslanditig of 
■he conditions of candidatures for positions, and of the circumst^DCei 
DID which at times candidates are torctd. 

By invitation From a school board that cooirolled a $iioo position, 
t candidate mci the members in a hallway outside of a lodge. Nine 
men of ordisaxy appearance were assembled, of whom five were 
chewing tobacco, one was smoking, and one was both .imokiriK and 
chewing. The candidate was told to slate his qualiflcaiioiu. When 
he had completed his statement, he was asked for a chew of tobaooo 
by one of the board membeis. The candidate replied that he nei(h«r 
chewed nor smoked. This surprising annouDCcment was followed by 
an immediate proposition from the chairman of this singular gathering 
to elect him then and there as a fit model for the boys of the schools to 
follow. This candidate was elected promptly and served happily in the 
community for several years. The candidate might have declined lo 
join their tobacco festivities in so disagreeable a manner as to have 
offended these men, bat he had answered tactfully btit firmly. It ap- 
peared later that all the previous candidates were users of tobacco. 

A second illustration : A candidate was told by a member of the 
board of education that it was not worth while to \isit certain worl<ing- 
men who were in the minority. The candidate found one of these 
norkingmen at home in a modest tenement. There they conversed 
for two hours. This workingman proved to be a natural leader. There 
wa« a deadlock at the board meeting that night between two of the 
strongest candidates, and at the critical moment the workingman put 
forward the name of the only candidate who had visited him, and 
secured his election. 

A furtlier illustration is the case of a candidate who was told that he 
could he elected provided he was pre[Ktred to accept things as they 
were, and in particular lo keep quiet about a conliacl for plumbing 
that the chairman of the building committee had made with himself 
as a master plumber. Moat of the candidates successively declined to 
keep this condition. The final result was that this particular corrup- 
tionisl was forced to resign from the board. However, the unfortunate 
man who was successfiil in securing the election found that three 
years later the corruption had returned in a more insidious form than 
before. 

As an offset to the foregoing illustraibn, we may consider thai of the 
scholarly and able executive who had a perfect system of records, and 
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whose school reports were modclt, but who by his papm fave an tno- 
neous impression (hat he spent all hit time in the officr. The tnith 
was. that he averaged at least four hours a day in xtail class room 
supervision, despile Ihe fact ihat he wa» in chargic n( » considerable 
syslem of schools. When sevcml ycwi Uler the Mine NuperiotcndeiKy 
was again vacant, this candidate vrxs theo elected at « talary t thou- 
Mnd dolUn higher than the pcuitior) had ever paid btfon. 

A fifth illuslralion is that of the candidate among some hundreds 
of other*, who secured the election solely because he wrote one brief 
letter a day to at least one board member until the final citiing of the 
ballutx. He thought that "out of sight "" is "out of mind." and to 
remedy this difficulty kept himself before the board by his letter* 
writ log. 

An unhappy illuslTation of the conditions that may be imposed upon 
candidate* before a hoard i$ ihal wherein an inforni.tl lender of a posi- 
tion wai made hy the Instruction committee, whereupon the president 
of the boiird inlcrposed three conditions. Of these, the first was that 
the incoming superintendent should ijjnore the overcrowded condition 
of the schools. Second, that he should Ignore the dlcersion of a por- 
tion of the funds for the use of a school nominally public but reaJly 
denominational. Third, that he should agree never to interfere in the 
nomination or election of board members. The successful candidate was 
the firiit nf the many candidates whom the hoard could Inist ImpUcltly 
to carry out these orders of the political "* bosses " of the community. 

Another unfortunate condition was jiresenled In a community id 
which the applicant was forced to agree lo contribute a certain amoonl 
of money annually to the firnds of two great political parlies- Thin was 
done, they said, to Insure nonpartlsanshlp. One applicant asked where 
he was to get the money for this purpose, and was (nld that be could 
either save it out of his saiary, oi arrange to secure it from certain 
school contracts. 

Men are defeated for some school positions for reasons 
that would secure their success in other candidaincs. In 
general, the larger the community, the more probable its 
requirement that the school superintendent shall be of 
vigorous personality. In fact, the very qualities of aggres- 
siveness and personal power that often lead to failure in 
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smaller ommunities make certain the greatest success in 
large communities. This illustrates the truth that some> 
times it is easier to succeed in great things than in small. 

One who deals with the question of getting the office 
of superintendent cannot ignore the inevitable discussion 
about the " dead line of fifty." Is there a chance in Amer- 
ican education for the man of fifty years of age, who for 
any reason is out of a position and anxious to get another^ 
It may safely be said that there is no chance for such a 
man unless he is willing to pursue post graduate studies, 
or unless he possesses such marked ability and energy a^ 
to be a formidable candidate for large school principal- 
ships and school system superintendencies. The man of 
fifty years of age should not be out of a position, but 
should be in demand. In view of the present conditions 
in regard to salary, it has probably been impossible for 
such a man to save up enough money to retire, and in all 
frankness one is compelled to say that the man of fifty 
who is in good health but who for some reason is looking 
for a position in education is in a worse plight than e\'en 
the superannuated teacher who must apply for a pension. 

The course of action that may best be taken by a board 
of education, when a new superintendent is required, may 
be inferred from the preceding discussion. Yet certain 
additional points suggest themselves. In general, it may 
be said that while school boards spend enough time in 
selecting the superintendent, they are seldom sufficiently 
systematic in their procedure to render probable the selec- 
tion of the best man who is available. A superintendent 
about to retire from a position may properly advise 
following a course somewhat as outlined below. It usu- 
ally assists in the early elimination of the essentially 
undesirable candidates, and to the centering upon only 
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the inost desirable. A course well deliberated upon may 
liivc the mUtitkc of electing emotionally upon first impres- 
itooK uid the trouble of repenting soon afterwards. This 
coune may be as follows, namely : — 

I. Determination of the salary to be paid the first year, 
lAd the probable tocrcase, if any, thereafter. 

}. The appointment of a special committee of two or 
thi«e to consider all applications, to correspond with persons 
ouwd u references, and to give candidates who appear in 
Donon the opportunity of reasonably long inter\'iews. 

y A clear definition of the essential qualities of the man 
to be chosen. 

«. Education, — college, normal school, post graduate. 
*. Age. 

r. Married or noL 

*/. Experience, — teaching, executive, supervisory. 
In addition, the policy should be determined, 

4. Whether or not to request teachers' bureaus to sug- 
gest candidates, with or without indorsemcnL 

5. Whether or not to ask in the selection the advice 
of the retiring superintendent. 

6. Whether or not to visit the schoob of the most prom- 
lilnK candidates. 

The questions as to how many persons should be placed 
upon the subcommittee to nominate the superintendent, 
whether to place upon it only the representatives of the 
innjority party upon the board (if any), whether or not to 
elect the nominee at all. and whether to elect him only 
after his appearance before the full board for interview, 
must all tlepend upon local conditions. A board of men of 
chBTacter, intelligence, and business capacity, and working 
In rrutonable harmony, will seldom appoint a nominating 
committee whose Domincc will require to be too curiously 
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cross-examined in public. The less disagreeable the pro- 
cess of selection, the more easily may the new incumbent 
adjust himself pleasantly and strongly in the position. 
The memory of a hard contest for election does not con- 
duce to the earliest efficiency of the superintendent in a 
new position. 

For the reputation of ihe community, board membcre al interviews 
should refrain from discussing oiher cajididaies, the foitlu of ihe re- 
tiring superintcndetit. and the probabilities of Ibeir own vole, or of the 
decision of the board. While members not upon (he xpecial committee 
should receive calls of cunlldaie» and of invited nominees (when two or 
three are named), they need not feel obligated to grant long interviews. 
Save in small communitieti without good hotels, no candidates ahotild 
«vcr be invited to lodge with a board member during the canvass. In- 
vitations lo meals are disttncily out of order. The whole nutter mutt 
be dealt w[th impcrson.illy, though politely. 

The time when a new school superintendent is to be 
elected is the very best time for a board to determine 
whether or not it desires to have its schools conducted 
professionally. The so-called system (the Greek a-vim]fi.a 
means standing together) of education (which is really an 
Accumulation of embarrassments) may now be summarized 
by analogy. Imagine the care of the health of a community 
turned over to a board of health, all of whose members 
arc laymen. Let this board decide upon a uniform 
course of diet, of drugs, and of surgical measures for any 
and all conditions of health, disease, and wounds. Let it 
employ a physician-in-chief with other physicians and sur- 
geons and a body of trained nurses. Let the people of 
the community vote to this board of health no reward 
for their own services as managers, and the smallest 
amount upon which it is possible to secure a sufficient 
number of persons to go decently through the forms of 
caring for the health of everybody. Let thctn denounce 
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as extravagant, all requests for more medical and surgical 
facilities, for a broader range in the phannacopoeia, and for 
higher salaries. Let the board decide whether or not the 
services of the various physicians and surgeons and mirsea 
are competent. And let the people call the chief physician 
incompetent when the subordinate physicians or the nurses 
lose a case. Were such a condition ever to be realized, 
would not the board of health abdicate its powers as far 
as possible by delegating them to the chief physician ? 
Would not the medical superintendent and his corps of 
workers be justified in asking for more power by reso- 
lutions of the lay board than are given by statute laws ? 

Is the analogy too remote? What is education but the 
care of the health and disease and wounds of the growing 
mind? And is not the mind more than the body? And 
does not education really concern even the body ? 

The barrier to the success of laymen as members of 
ruling boards of health and of education is ignorance of 
the fundamental biologic law of civilization, — the law that 
is in the alphabet of the great professions.' Advancing 
civilization (after all good land has been taken up) re- 
quires a lowering of the death rate as far as possible and 
of the birth rate to the point commensurate with the prog- 
ress of discovery and of invention favorable to the welfare 
of life (the point of "diminishing returns," the principle 
being carried beyond land to science and industry); an 
improving of the quality of the children born by retar- 
dation of marriage to the period of the highest physical 
vitality of the parents (Nature has provided against births 
too late in the life of the mother and rewards youthful 
chastity by accumulating vital reserves) ; a lengthening of 

■ Tbe luirta u doi lasurmuuiiiablf, bul Ihc iniUuicri oT ir> bnna >urni0unicd are tliLI 
ODbiHiunOB. The Lkw caa be tucnnotiicil only with dilficuLiy, for, lik« life locir, a v coapl*^ 
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the period of intancy; the slrengthening of the adult so 
that physical vigor is maintained into old age (death being 
by collapse rather than by the expiration of senility); the 
preservation of the Family (which is the essential and the 
wily absolutely essential institutioQ of civilization); and 
an enriching of the environment of childhood and youth, — 
to these ends: that parents may have intelligence, time, 
and means to develop their otTspring, that well-born and 
well-educated men and women may live out their lives to 
the full measure of their potency of service, that the wastes 
of sickness and death may diminish by the cessation of 
unfit births and the disappearance of partially educated 
youths. The small family, when still large enough to be 
a family and to offset the death rate, tends to give the 
nation hope by giving its children culture, while the large 
family tends to bring the nation to despair by inducing 
poverty. A nation with very small families and with 
many bachelors and maids tends to indolence and decline. 
The converse of this law completes it. Culture tends to 
the education of children ' by teaching love of them for 
their own sake after birth, and therefore tends lo small 
families, thereby protecting civilization. It is unneces- 
sary to point out here, in how many ways the School 
works for the law of progressive civilization. Business 
works against the law, for competition by reducing the 
wages of the mass, though raising those of the select 
few who can rent their ability (as very desirable land is 
rented), and by increasing the rents to be paid for land for 
homes forces into the background the interests of children 

■ Id ih»ib«I KlioaU. I h'T< found MB ifuiructJve iLLutintioA oF llib cruUi. A aincuUrly 
lut« propnn^n af iIJ firli In tiicTi Khoal* an «i(hci frgm fvmiliv of buLon* 01 two chlldNB 
Or th« fDunjtHr incmben of Large fainiE^t. IngErxraf. ihv pArtnlt ^Tall d4rm*lKbAol puoiU 
*fcof *«v linired mcdna- A nornuLj ichod cdutAtioD ii ibc brtefui |o^ liigbAi educuioa 
<V*a U lb* duMim oC iha poni. 
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and youth,' which are the only imponant interests of 
humanity conceived as a race. Thus, competition lowers 
the genera] tone of society. The cry of business is for 
" cheap help " and for " low prices," both perilous to human 
welfare, both conducive to poverty.' A board of laymen 
who are only that, who comprehend modern business and 
have entered into its spirit (or have been conquered by itX 
and who think that business comprehends life (not knowing 
that in all history the subordination of a people to business 
has invariably sealed its doom), actually imperils civiliza- 
tion in the degree of its power to influence general affairs. 

That boajd is truly professional tn spirit which, in obedience to the 
necessity of advancing civiliialion, empowers professional men (ihoce 
who iiave diffcreniiaicd ihemselves from the mass and have properly 
prepared lhe(oselves for special functions in the cause of culture) to 
carry on their peculiar duties in society, and which concerns itself with 
the tasks of getting funds* and of cooperating with the professional men 
in Ihdr wise expenditure. 

1 The School iEach« love of IfMur^, vhlch ia wjl innftte. Use bicycle and iroller *** 
pcnnhrinE Ihe fdiicaied and the veIl4>-do id live in the auburbi of iKe (thl citm trifl (he 
i(iianpi tad pour id ^ oul Lnlo (he tubiirbi. lo wnrV «hil« thty liyt in the any. The amhi. 
luin of (he pc^r moiher it to live near grooery aod proviainn inarl(e( anA fkplrlEbepI tUm (i« 
um Lbvp unienE)c<J hei Ultle nnci tt home for the bnefett iwuible timej and (D have no yard 
ar fuden bn caie for. She haa neither Itme nor itrength volunl«riTy In bv more ihia a nuite 
for h?r chlldrvn and a cook and tnuodrefis far her hiuhand- The ^mtbiiiaB of the poor Ulhc* 
la %0 be u near hii trienda u poiilhle, for nodely, nnl tnlllude, it (he refLise^ the atylkun. o1 
til* pvtt ajid ignarant. Now (he SehoaL reniqdiet Ihia {worlilu£ rorrvcr far Ihe lawi by 
«eachib£ l0ve of Nmnre aad freaiiaf a dcma-Dd Tor apace and air. Thoac who imogiBe Ihal 
the declric railrodid la lakinf every one into the wuntiy thotiid Kudy rhc at^rtttici ot the 
ciiiea and Tuil the auburbu fiictonea and railroads ai 64 j A.ii. Lilue c*viy other pnrely 
emnoDiii: inprovemeol, laplrl trantil tnio the couniiy wnrkt apinil (he umucceaiful pMt, 
(ha( is, the Hiijnrily of people, by allowing auburhan factory help lo lit* in (he clly, 

I See definilioD, page 30, note 1. 

' If hoardu efeducadon should spend half (heir time m work (o get fuod^ they would do 
better for ednaiion than (hey now do. They prefer the easier lahor of trying 10 reduce 
eapendiluru aPlei othetkhate given then what money ibcy choie. To incruie the incoraa 
ia tha work of men, to reduce the otirgo. Ihal of woinert. ai the Ameriead hotiaehold ah'>w« 
Somenen (un fortunately (nberiring in civiliaatinn femrnioc mindaf apend live doilan' worth 
of lime (oaave a dollar of money. It la «ymp(omalic of incompetence for * bo«rd W worry 
and to ^rangitf over petty aurru rather than to gr^ out and raiH aulTtcient meana 10 carry on 
^hlic education crodilahly. The wnrk nf vdtiirxiitir f^iihhf- lenEiRiEiii to rtaaonable •chool 
ippropiutioni ihould be Mined on all (hKjughlhe yiai liy tn*iilaol«liic4lloii. 
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To know the cause, gives direction to the finding of the 
remedies. Salaries in education are rising and will con- 
tinue to rise. They have risen even during years of busi- 
ness depression. Why they arc now what they are after 
many years of prosperity can be stated briefly in the terms 
of economic science. 

In contradistinction from nearly all other workers, 
teachers are paid by others than those for whom they 
work. Most teachers work for children;' hut all are paid 
by adults, who, though board members, often do not even 
know the names of their employees. The effect of this is 
necessarily to cause undervaluation of the ability, energy, 
and effort of the teachers. The remedy is for teachers to 
circulate among the people of their communities, and to 
become as well known out of school as are the business 
people, and the men in other professions, such as medi- 
cine, law, and the ministry. 

The public school teacher is the product of two impor- 
tant contributing sources. From the side of the Church, 

< Dapiia the fact ilut ibc Iaw Iij* alvajrt ncognbtd ib» iai»1 ibupadiy at childnn id 
wff, u) f4DeinbBf. And lo «A|dt«4 the ifuth. (N« i«iunui>y of ^hddrvn n^idlaf aaa1—ii 
«aalieM* M be likn. Such tstiinany ia ■Inioii wonhteu. Wm ihit ■ beak upon Mhoal 
mtugemcnl, I iliauld nultifily the inFlanc*! Whpih«T TdvorBbls or unfavorable ta Eb* 
tauAcr. whether upon 4 apHial f«i or a ttnerAl m*Enr, the naMmady at Dbc pupil or of 
Kvervl, itoevvr to be EoJieo, Thit it true even of Mfib achoo) pupilt. It itdifficuU farvvcB 
«]l4dvcnied A0n lo know and to i«inrmt«r thi tntih of #«o1iT*r«atian or of *n rvvni- Fat 
<b« pcj^hulufticil CAUK of thr ifD;OHibilitr far chiUrcri to iK thv fa<li or to ht«r tbt (rolh 
al ibfl world of aduIlK, ■«« Hull, " Adatnconce, ita PtfcholOKTi" Pf '° Read alJio lucb 
lloricau" A Boy't 'l'own,"by I[^wc]|l 
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the teacher may be called the offshoot from the clergy, 
who in fonner limes offered instruction to the young as 
(he chief of their duties.' From the side of the Family, 
the teacher is an offshoot from the governess and the 
tutor. These elements contribute dignity, intimacy, con- 
fidence, aristocracy, but not financial ease, to the modern 
teacher's position. 

The early universality of teachers made them common, 
and caused their product to be considered cheap. The 
remedy for this is increasing the professional qualifica- 
tions, so that difficulty may bar the doorways into teach- 
ing and attest the skill of the teacher. 

In the last half-century, the intellectual progress of the 
world has been extraordinary. Those who understand this 
are the educated, who are limited in number. Many of the 
subjects now taught in our elementary schools and most of 
those now taught in our high schools are unknown to most 
parents, citizens, and board members. The result is that 
the scholarship of the teacher is underrated because the 
value of his or her instruction is unknown to that present 
generation which holds the purse strings of America. The 
remedy for this is in getting the adults of the community 
interested, through the children, in the work of the schools. 
Many parents do not visit schools solely because they do 
not like to be made to feel their ignorance. 

^ XcHhioE Dictc cLcBrly indicifvt iTk d«Adcn« oS ihe Cburch llian ih*i in PmrHianl 
cItcIh m now lelegBlet the insrnicIiDn of (he ro^i^fl ic >n hiHir upon Silndjty C^i the bcbefii 
Itf thvte «hu cumc, lOlally uef^lKling Ihme who Jo ilul <arc la came, TliuCDUtsc H ndlhkn^ 
mare or Ich Ihan pcj^luiuie iu very 1^ blood. Die Chkirch h» c^jh^ iruSt«1 lo b* a uni- 
ytn*l Intikr jiion. incl n«dt lltelf to be re.]«enie4- " F^teoch the Goipcl 10 cvccy CETature " 
tnevi>bnn|[ the beeper of the chiZdreii of the iieigTibarhood- Every thUd oTtifhi ii bora inio 
ih* Church » well ■■ inia ih< S»rg. ihe School, and ihe Pmily. Monorn, «r fl(hi he U 
bom 10 kfld tot » home 0ml lo ^orh Cor fe living 

HiironciiUy. 11 it more cotiec:* ta uy (hai the incicQI pricuhood waa dilTerenliAI^ itAo 
pretchin [pmphot*i itqd »r»ch«"- Th»re a no more inteR,E^nt ""'juiry in jll the fleM of 
• ^rii.ln^y ib«B Ihil tnIB Iht ti»i>i o( lite tiirvi.ul u[ Ihe putar wha u ■ (aim rcfloclMa 
«f iba anucDi pn*<i in Ihd uodem AiaeniAB Bfo^ 
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The resistance to the movetnent for increased salaries 
seems to come chiefly from three classes of persoas; the 
heavy taxpayers, especially those who have no children in 
the public schools ; the ignorant poor who are just intel- 
ligent enough to be envious of the teacher's easily earned 
money (so it seems to them); and the teachers who fear 
that when salaries arc raised, together with increased re- 
quirements, they will find their own services no longer suffi- 
ciently valuable for their continuation in educational work. 

With the objection of some of the childless taxpayers and 
of most of the "soulless corporations," we need have httle 
sympathy. On the contrary, we may feel that the present 
tax system is essentially imperfect if not actually un)ust.' 

The ignorant poor are the very ones for whose children 
the teacher can do relatively the mosL For such adults, 
there should be evening schools and free lecture courses. 
They need the light against which they war. 

At a council meeting, a man on S15 a wecli argued agaiiut good 
salaries for leachers. Tht milliniiaire board of educatioa chaimiu) 
replied very admirably, "What I want this money to incrCiue teachers* 
salaries for, is to help your children when grown up to be worlh to 
themselves and the world far more than you are, or than [ am." The 
workingman replied that the well-educaled childfen of Ihe well-to-do 
crowded out the children of the poor, who must leave school eariy. To 
this the chairman answered, "So much the more is it necessary la have 
the best possible tcacheis in iha primary schools." 

We may, however, sympathize with the teachers who 
feel that increased salaries will result in their discharge. 

■ Stt Afipcndii XI fat 3 iiaicioeBi of my ova opinion rvgarilknf a Jkiti nhtauon ■jrium, 
V(iqi»iiti4^njbly, nnr pflofk Gcrierally <1p) nol uod«jffAnd lb« fuu ■« 10 (he diigal wrallh of 
our cooDUy ml [he proKni lime. tiKEUi lobe nmmoBlr ItDmrB ihii wc iactfUAd in vaOlb 
iHlot itun in popvlniiin i^urlnn th# pi; hiHn jnn from tt^ to tqeA, but rhi tut rJui ffr i^o^ 
«Q «rre (Dfiild?TTil i-t \t monti At lt«>1 ont hundrvil ttfif«n bilJioiu t« nnt K'nerilFT undtf^ 
tiooA. uul dul our buktuei* in Eh4l ytmi »u one hundred biirmnt ii thftlEcn^fed. Ho*flvar, 
ih* mitinAl man an L,ndBftrinEl (hfll onj^r vt K»JI * huinrv M ]>i«l tauld pamMlltly adiAtI th* 
HTuiKof Ultioni iDDiuIIji juiJ ihcnioft ihciucibuc in weillb, vUUl u iduutuJ tiji *11. S*f 
alio Api^DdJx 11. 
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Any legislation, of course, should arrange for the con- 
tinuance in service of tlioae who are already engaged 
professionally in the work. New requirements should apply 
only to heginners and to those who desire higher positions. 

The salaries of the teachers are fixed by the represen- 
tatives of the people, who are generally masterful men of 
ability, cither as politicians or as employers or in the 
independent professions. Almost always they arc men. 
Most teachers are women. Men never yet have properly 
valued the work of women, nor women the work of men. 
Some teachers are men. Many principals are men. Most 
superintendents are men. It is a conspicuous fact that the 
men in teaching receive higher salaries than the women. 
Unfortunately, the result is that the women persistently 
criticise unfavorably the men's salaries, and thus tend to 
keep them down. When once it has fairly dawned upon the 
minds of all the teachers of this country that every salary- 
increase to any man or woman in the profession tends to 
increase one's own salary, the compensations of the men 
and women will rise together even more rapidly than they 
are rising now. It is beyond question that disaffection be- 
tween supervised and supervisors tends to keep down the 
salaries of all. Teachers make one another's reputations. 
The remedy is for all to unite, teachers and principals alike ; 
and as such a united body to deal with their employers 
upon the fair grounds of justifiable self-respect and of 
professional unity. A true profession sets its own fees. 

Professional courtesy certainly does not require that a 
thoroughly good teacher shall speak favorably of one who 
is hopelessly bad. On the contrary, one's duty to the pro- 
fession and to the cause of education requires that the 
incompetent and the immoral shall be read out of the 
profession by the competent and the good in it There 
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ought to be some prciviston in education equivalent to 
that in the legal profession by which a corrupt member 
Is disbarred. 

The minimum salaries of teachers are determined in 
part by direct legisUtion and in part by the individual and 
professional standards of living. By natural economic 
principles, teachers will not teach for less than they are 
willing to live upon. Boards cannot secure teachers for 
lower salaries than those which afford these standards of 
living. When political law is added, the supply of teachers 
is restricted, and the minimum salaries are afforded by 
those candidates' standards o( living who can get certificates 
to teach. This political law is society's self-defense, in 
the interest of the young who will be the society and the 
race of the future, against the strong in the community 
who look solely to present advantage to themselves and to 
lowest costs. 

The maximum salaries are afforded by the wealth and 
the ambition of communities that, though they understand 
that human life can be supported on less than so many 
hundred dollars per annum, are not willing to pay miser- 
able pittances. They deny that those who train their chil- 
dren should live on the least for which they can be 
secured. These communities understand that it docs not 
do to get a thoroughbred race horse and to expect him to win 
races on a hay diet They propose to give their teachers 
the most that they can afford to pay. 

It in true [bat a Iiigh school si.tlt am be mitde up easily of young 
college graduates glad to take f6oo, and that the mnikel l« Rooded with 
trained kindetgartners eager to gel J400. Biit in no city of ten 
tlioua.-uid people in America is It wUe or honorable to ask teachers to 
live upoD such small amounts of mooey. 

To secure the maximum salaries, teachers must be very 
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conscientious in maintaining and in advancing their pro- 
fessional qualifications and must be ambitious to increase 
their professional reputations. Positive intrinsic worth 
and activity in professional lines, especially in associations, 
when combined, touch the pride of communities, and sal- 
aries respond by rising. This brings us to the economic 
principle that affects salary as reward for past success. 
It is conspicuously true of salaried workers that they arc 
paid not so much for what they are as for what they have 
accomplished. To be more exact, they are paid in propor- 
tion with opinion ; and opinion, being formed upon known 
actions, is based upon the past achievements or failures. 

li IS well recognised ta economic science that the salary principle is 
unjunt in ihal (he posiiion iisvlf rjther than the worker in the position 
determines its amvunl. Salary does not dcptnti opon product as does 
wage. Saluy does not vary greatly with individuals. It reprcscDts ili« 
communiiy neither in prosperity nor in adversity, but in its average con- 
dition. Teachers would do well to inquire, when oiTered choice as (o 
localities of employment, which is growing in wealth and population- 
Communities that are growing in population but not in we^illli are most 
to be avoided. Every salary -receiver has a right to look forward to 
future increases. 

Certain general conditions regarding the salaries of 
teachers arc noteworthy. Where the profit-taker and the 
weekly wage-earner cannot be secure at any time, the 
salaried person has a year to anticipate from the time of 
making the annual contract. This security pays its insur- 
ance rates in lower annual returns than insecurity receives. 
Their neighbors are very apt to overrate the incomes paid 
salaried men and women. A thrifty pride would prevent 
this; for where salaries are published, though reputations 
may suffer, the pocketbooks of the deserving gain. 

It has been said that the profession has come from two 
wntributing sources, the clergy and the tutor or governess 
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To discriminate clearly the teaching profession from all 
other occupatioDS, it is desirable to discriminate proles- 
sional teaching from all other forms of teaching. We are 
very well accustomed to discriminate between the mother 
dosing her little ones, the quack with his panacea, and 
the "regular" physician; only the physician is giving 
medicine scientifically for the restoration of health. We 
recognize medicine as a profession ; so also law, theology, 
engineering, and various other occupations. It is well for 
us to separate the profession of education from all other 
forms of teaching and to recognize it as such. We know 
that in our American society are teachers of music, of fine 
trts, of trades, of devices, uf commercial and mechanical 
arts, even of astrology, palmistry, and various other char- 
latanries, to say nothing of barbering, horseshoeing, mil- 
linery, dressmaking, cooking, and pharmaceutics, as well 
*s teachers of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Whatever 
the grown-up folks know, they like to leach to the children. 
In some degree, all adults are teachers. And there are 
440,000 school teachers in our nation, not including the 
7300 college professors, or the 20.000 teachers of art, 
many of whom teach in schools. Just how many tutors 
and governesses there are. nobody knows. The more or 
less recogniied teachers outnumber the 115,000 lawyers, 
the 1 13.000 ministers, and 13:1,000 physicians, taken to- 
gether.' But to this day, education is not a profession 
in the same sense as is either medicine, law, or theology. 
There are several causes for this condition. 

To practice medicine, the candidate must secure the 

^ 11mf Agurva ■» tram ilie ceniuk ii( i^ool Scti^ely half of the Itwfen ft» pfvclicini 
Uw, and niuy minuirn tnd ^Lbyticuni an only ngininAlly to amploytdr U cpiploynJ ax «U. 
S,iic ■* yvi no vipkIaI honui tuithtt lo htin^ knowD ai a tflitnl incher. few pritum 
Rpon thcoiKlvH At tuch U11I04 jemKlly cnija^nJ ju lescher.. With IlicK ttBtialiciH cou,. 
puc the t4.« ■loon liKpan *Bd l4.caD bunixkn, *Bd ni.oaa |>ollHmn awl dilMlltib 
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degree from cerlificaled practitioners. To practice law, he 
must be admitted to the liar by admitted lawyers. To 
preach theology, he must be ordained by recognized theo- 
logians. The gatekeepers to the true professions arc 
selected by the accepted exponents of those professions, 
to the marked welfare of the general public. Again, 
medicine, law, and theology, each mean a more or less well- 
defined body of doctrine or core of thought. Education 
is beginning to assume similar definition. Each profession 
has its definite temporal relation. Law seeks to bring the 
present into line with the past. Medicine deals with the 
present Teaching is in the interest of the future. 
Theology is concerned with the eternal and the infinite. 
Lastly, the human factor (in a true profession) transcends 
all material factors. Law seeks to guarantee justice and 
private rights to human beings. Theology seeks the sal- 
vation of human souls. Medicine seeks human health. 
When teaching no longer places as its goal the pupil's 
knowing so much grammar, or so much banjoing, or so 
much carpentering, or so much anything whatsoever, and 
sets as its goal the development of the human mind, then 
it becomes a profession. We may call it professional 
teaching, or school teaching, or education.' 

These facts and principles bear noteworthy relations to 
teachers' salaries. Making the occupation of teaching a 
profession means raising the intrinsic value of teaching 
and the community's opinion of that value. The herb 
doctor receives less than the physician ; the grammarian, 
than the educator. No one hears reputable successful 

* Tndlicn BR apuiita of iKt \ig)\l, miui^iUTn. Tlidr trr±ad 'a inlcUecinMl, moral, 

iectiia ihcftd. i> j.ilr»tk iftii<l# thipi; ht» tUtI< ilir«i Wbtti u iviih loult. ThnttDrt, ou^hl 
mambar* of thii proI*»iii»n lu nwMurr iliemKNti rnulutety. not m leitn" af dollfiTi, bol hf 
Ibt prtncipin tA ih* lift invivbl*. which, ftmi by pnr, nuttu anU mora uHiiToto Acid oxi^etP* 
ki ill von likUKu Niiuniud nalunl huBuiiiy. 
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physicians talk of "the business of medicine" or reputable 
clergymen speak of "the business of preaching." The 
increasing prevalence of the phi^asc "the business of law" 
is deplored by the best and most successful lawyers. 
"The business of education" is on the wane. In these 
times, the best superintendents and principals are very apt 
to ask the young college graduate whether he "means to 
make a life work of teaching." The use of teaching "as 
a stepping-stone to a profession " is ceasing, and will end 
when teaching itself is perfectly organized as a profession. 
There is no antagonism between teaching and woman's 
natural life work in a home of her own ; there is no good 
reason to ask the young woman of twenty, just graduated 
from a normal school, whether she intends to make teach- 
ing her life work. She docs mean to teach all her life, 
cither the children of other people or her own. Bui the 
invasion of young men, bent on money-getting, is a curse 
to teaching, and cultivates in them insincerity and super- 
ficiality. 

In this age, the salaries of teachers are derived from 
three sources ; the private purses of individuals ; the 
interests, rents, or profits of real estate, stocks, bonds, 
and other endowment funds ; and the taxation of private 
property by public law. Less than a century has seen the 
first change from the most to the least important source, 
and the third from the least to the most important. In 
the meantime, the revenues from endowments have vastly 
increased. But all salaries of professional teachers, irre- 
spective of their sources, are non-economic in their nature ; 
they are not "compensations," though it is often hard for 
the business man to understand this and often distasteful 
for the teachers to admit it. No professional teacher's 
service is " worth " money. The teacher is not " worth 
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money, but his services require money for their continu- 
ance, since they cost him money to produce them. The 
better the teacher the more his service usually has cost 
and must continue to cost bira in its production. The 
institution that employs bim is employing so mucb hcaltb, 
vigor, mind, spirit, soul; the income allotted to him 
measures tbe amount he is to receive for his bodily, 
mental, moral, and spiritual sustenance ; and to a very 
great degree this determines the quality of service he is 
to give. To a like degree, it is folly to put a professor in 
his professorial chair on the wages of a plowboy, and to 
put a plowboy in the professorial chair on the salary of 
a professor. American education knows many instances 
of its learned scholars and teachers of well-deserved repu- 
tation living on ten or twelve hundred dollars a year and 
some few instances of its immature youths in high places on 
two thousand a year. 

The service of the teacher is not rendered in either the 
production or the distribution of material wealth. Yet the 
acquirement of commercial, industrial, mechanical, domes- 
tic, and agricultural arts, by education higher than that of 
grammar grades, is almost certain to increase a boy's or a 
girl's direct wealth-value to a community. Good literature, 
science, history, music, painting, — these inculcate love of 
more beautiful material possessions and arouse the purpose 
to acquire them. As disciples of our own logic, we arc 
forced to see that our " pay " comes, not as exchange for 
property surrendered or wealth produced or for services 
in these connections, but as gifts without equivalents in 
kind. The teacher's salary is a reward or an honorarium 
or an annual income commuted in place of fees. In this 
respect, the teacher's salary stands on the same difficult 
footing with the preacher's. Some even predict that if 
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medicine and law survive, they, too, will come to the same 
evolution.' 

All the activities of the world may be classified as those of 
business or those of chanty. Business is the realm of quid 
pro quo; it includes about one fourth of the activities of 
mankind.' Charity is the realm where " soroetbtng " is con- 
stantly given or got "for nothing," where real "things" 
are exchanged for ideas, hopes, sympathies. The market 
typifies business ; the home typifies charity. The farmer 
brings in vegetables and takes home boots. The father 
gives food, clothes, shelter, and gets love, sympathy, and 
care. The balance scale is the instrument of business. 
The alchemist's refining furnace is the reality of every 
charitable institution. The hospital receives wealth for 
its healing of disease and gives back health. The school 
receives wealth for its instructing of ignorance and gives 
back intelligence. The home receives wealth to refresh 
weariness and gives back strength. All the world con- 
sumes wealth, and the final goal of all wealth is useful 
consumption.* In this respect only, as recipients and con- 
sumers, do wives, mothers, children, invalids, and the aged, 
and preachers, teachers, physicians, poets, artists, and taw- 
makers border upon the business world. They make 
demands upon it, very largely they create its tastes and 
fashions, but save as bakers of the bread and as makers 
ol the clothes of the wealth-producers they give it nothing 



■ Stc ytpi u>< Tilt pear Vyity neat public livrcn id prsim tVIi rlfhu. 

* Tlx Dna who in a public tntttia^ aliv-ked Ibc piDpoiidon id ri.i«c rcadiett* nUrIn 
t% *' tonfiKATJDii of pnv«rfr properly Tor Ihff bfnvlit of p«Ffo1it doing no vroilf." tbww hin- 
■df open ID Ibc »■*»£« 'cpl-y of » pnpulftr nfitKIar- — " Thry My your iricomc ii ■ (fUarltf of 
doUUm nyvar. No An««**' m* ytrtt dn ii day's 4njrk in ynur life/' UiifcinunA»ly. ihcn 
ii Ld bmiD«»t ft Kood dnl ihal idvon of Hmelhini fof fKithins. t,aA in ch»rkiy ■ pxM d''4l 
lb*t ik binf ulaily bu«inn4lik£ in u. iltempl la meuuK e<|uivaL«iLL 
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that may be itself consumed in the support of life. Teach- 
ers exist by social favor, expressed publicly or privately. 
We Are desired for our own sakcs. We are accepted as 
proper burdens upon the productive labor of the world. 
We do not receive more wealth from industrial society 
because, from habit, tradition, reason, and choice, wealth- 
controlling mankind does not care to pay us more, and so 
have less for itself and for its other dependent favorites. 

Statistics show that the total population of this country, 
agricultural, commercial, manufacturing, and mining, di- 
rectly engaged in producing wealth, does not exceed ten 
million workers. In short, one person in four, by more 
or less constant labor with a money return, supports the 
other three. There are as many school children in this 
country as there are direct wealth producers. There are 
twenty million wives, most of whom are dependent upon 
their husbands; there are a million and a half domestic 
servants, and three quarters of a million members of the 
four professions of law, theology, medicine, and education, 
and over half as many government employees. 

All these dependents upon the wealth-producing labor 
of our people live by the voluntary contributions or by the 
exactions from the labor of the people as gifts or returns 
for the necessaries of life, or as payment of interest, rents, 
and profits. If these contributions and exactions should 
cease, civilization would come to an abrupt and catas- 
trophic end. But the history of the world shows that the 
increase of inventions means not merely an increase in 
material comfort and luxury, but an even greater increase 
in the proportion of the out-of-busincss to the business 
members of society. 

The teacher's position is secure. Humanity knows that 
he radiates social companionship and peace, personal aspi- 
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ration and knowledge of Nature and human nature, quali' 
ties never lobe forgotten either by the " makers of money " 
or the producers of wealth. The teacher's salary, there- 
fore, measures his community's desire for his services. We 
are apt to forget this. The average teacher's salary, ^400 
nr $600 or S800 or $1000, reflects tlie community's average 
sense of the value of teaching to its life, and measures the 
quality of its desire to educate its young generation. Upon 
such an analysis, it seems dear that, though interesting, 
all comparisons of teachers' incomes with those of manu- 
facturers, shopkeepers, clerks, mechanics, journalists, book 
writers, bankers, civil engineers, and of all who constitute 
the world of business, arc essentially barren of result. But 
a brief comparison of incomes not derived from the direct 
production of wealth may be instructive. 

In the United States, there are few cities where the 
salary of the superintendent of schools is as high as that 
of the leading preacher, or one half the income of the 
leading doctor, or one quarter that of the leading lawyer. 
The number of college presidents, school superintendents, 
and principals who receive $5000 or over is less than one 
hundred. But the number of clergymen who receive 
$5000 and more is five times as great. Every well-located 
and permanently established city of ten thousand people 
has several doctors and lawyers with that income. On 
the other hand, the total amount of money expended in 
a given community on preachers seldom equals the total 
amount expended for teachers. It would probably be a 
fair estimate to say that the nation's legal advice costs il 
twice as much as its medical service and three or four 
times as much as its preaching or teaching.' 

■ Eomotiiittt cf tlnutc (he dincl co4( ctf duovc vl %r,eoafiooiaoa iinBU«nT' Since mfmt 
S» n t\ mn oilisil by ipinnru qf rlu law> of ph|i>ii>tncy anil of th* principln of h)r(l«IM. 
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We may well believe that the close of the twentieth cen- 
tury will see this relation very greatly changed. We are 
sow in the illogical position of saying that the public service 
of a school superinlcndent to his entire community is leM 
desirable and valuable than that of a clergyman who min- 
isters to a single church, or that of a physician who attends 
a single group of families, or that of a lawyer who looks 
out for the interests of a single group of clients. In the 
concrete, we are in the illogical position of saying that the 
two men whose services as city superintendents now reach 
in one case three million and a half of people, and in the 
other case two million, are worth only 5io,ooo and $8ooO 
each respectively, when there are many clergymen, doctors, 
and lawyers in their communities receiving, for no more 
competent professional service, benefiting relatively very 
few people, incomes ranging from S20.000 to $50,000 and 
$100,000 each. When education has become a completely 
developed profession, no such comparative condition will 
exist. Our good sense will cause us to remedy so palpable 
an absurdity, so flagrant an injustice. 

In the average American community of culture, from 
twenty-five to forty per cent of its taxes are expended 
upon the schools. This percentage is steadily rising. Of 
the money expended for schools, about forty per cent is 
expended for teachers' salaries. This percentage is steadily 
rising. More than one sixth of the entire population of 
this country attends school every year. This percentage 
is steadily rising. The average length of a child's school 
life is increasing. The number of days each year given to 
school-going is increasing. Four fifths of one per cent o( 
our entire adult population is now engaged in teaching 
This percentage is steadily rising. The stupendous and 
overwhelming fact is, that, with the single exception of 
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farming, school-keeping is now quantitatively (and should 
be qualitatively) the greatest single occupation in this 
country. It is yearly growing in dignity, importance, and 
public esteem. 

Id the public schools, the key to the educationa] nituatioQ is the 
same key ihal unlocks the financial resources of ilie municiimliiy. A» 
long as our schools must depend upon taxes and upon bond istue». the 
interests of education are necessarily involved in the great problem of 
taxes. Interesting aod important as ihis problem is. iini! vit.1l u It is 
to the cause of education, it lies outside of the especial subject of this 
book.! 

When education has secured as large a proportion of 
members of the first excellence in native ability, training, 
and in character as law, medicine, and theology have long 
had, its exponents will become very influential factors in 
American life, and their salaries will correspond* 

An apparently unfortunate feature of the teaching pro- 
fession is that the class of society from which most teachers 
arc recruited is decidedly poor. Many men arc teaching 
school simply for the reason that they had insufficient 
money, not merely to go into the so-called learned profes- 
sions of law or medicine, but even into business.^ 

> Sec ApfiBclli XI. 

' ThcR ttt Ihicc BEfCijd grtiics in ihe cconr^mic wirld. — the ir4^-rjni«T, ih« Hlftry- 

■nd privtIB dtitoDi. The mrjvl indcpradent mAn U ihc ptivle cAjiittliAi, (be mut iitAu- 
ADiiat. ihs rich jp^vflmmmx nlfirul. 1'Vi* p<ifjcy of atl F.umpSBD and Aiui» p>wmme«iit hat 
been to oiBbafvery hifh trr««-nniFola11iLul nch. Cue policy hAibetntbacofltcaLry. -- 10 keep 
Of Id n>kc«v«(¥loir«fritienl officer ponr Atbtnft in rhit ivlky ii cenioii id goidc, utd when 
|[ <oinfi vil] iiiiolvf ill ptibltc Hhool ojIrniDitlrtii^n. *<id wUI *Aki l^voMbly All nMh«i aJbo, 
' Thii fmn II iDdii:aieiI in B nrher humnnuB iocideui- A »upnuilewlaat cvplo^rd ■ 
ynuiiE Tn«n vhr> fvn very misitctnrir irrvic* firfi>( from ihe polninf vWvof colturt. Obb 
Aty 1h^ r'^ufiK mttt ibM 10 him. oilier bBugblily: " WeTl.if my fii)ieth»dul died juil when 
be dk!. I vauld h^^re been in the fneil hoain«u in ynur cily ** When Btkcd id uipUin, ha 
■U hit tmthmt htd HiBciBd a ciilrBblv vBC4nl Mon Iq iIk* ctTy (01 • trulchp^t tbop. bul on hli 
nv bacli u hii liome luwn wB> uken ill and died. When the (Boiily iritled the ciuia. lb* 
]nini( aia had at hit ahuc JuM UOuah ouiney to ko tHm»Ah Ihg nnrmal vbix>l In nIhfT 
«iaik. Ihi jrouib «u MW fOM M bvnou ■ bulchei, liui had cnsuKb mcuu U> become a 
Icaiiher. 
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From c«rtain points of view, it mAy seem desirable thai tewlMn 
should be recniited from ihe ranks of poverty. Bui from oeruin other 
points of view, ihis is a misfortune 

t. Since most teachers are pxior, they are accustomed to oonditiotis 
that do not greatly iiupire Iliem, oi tend to stimulate ihem in arousing 
the ambitions of th«f children. The linest quality in American society 
b the opportunity to rise in the world, but the teacher who resolutely 
&CCS 3 life upon (400 or {500 a year has renounced this opportunity. 

J. Whether It is pleasant or not to admit the fact, the poor are char- 
acterized by a lack of culture in relation lo m^iterial things. 1 lirmly 
believe that the poor ' arc better morally than any otiief cIass in Americui 
socteiy, but tlie poor have little opportunity to develc^ either the intel- 
lectual or the (esthetic qualities of human nature. Consequently, we 
find Ihe teachers themselves somewhat opposed to the movement for 
broadening and enriching the lives of children beyond the straitened 
conditions of their own early environment. 

3. The fact that most teachers have been boin and brought up In 
poverty makes them subservient toward their official superiors and 
tyrannical in relation lo iheir own infciiois, — the children. This is an 
unpleasant thing to say, but the feet cannot be ignored.* 

4. Bui the most trying feature connected with the fact that in our 
public schools most teachers were born poor, is that they have no means 
of supplementing their incomes ; hence, they must live as tcacbere, 
in bare and confined circumstances,— usually a small bedroom. 
While iheir subjects tend to etilarge their imaginations and lo give 
them strong desires to travel, to own books, and to hear lectures and 
concerts, their purses do not permit them any of these " ejclravagances." 
Consequently, most leachen are in an anxious and discontented state 
of tniud- The result in the schools is obvious.' 

^ [ dclint poveny u Ihil amtUlbw in vhich one htt far ooc't icH ind (or <hue*< pBlural 

dvp*ndcDI> uiEomc md capital intuRidHiI to supply all the ptccHari«« of life, pbrlie^ und 
toltUecmaL, acmril^na lo the aormal tiAiulaMt of the prevailing civilir jiion^ 

* tn a CEHiiin city, ihe preai^Ienl iA ihe »chdo1 boird wna Ihe manager of a Ur^ 4cpv1> 
mcDI noR. In that atj, the avfisgo uU-ry for leaclien was tyxf a ycnt. Wtien ari eHon 
wu made iit hli commkrniir to raiia aaiafiei. he re marked uioniAjtly. " Thov lt*chet«ueno 
bffller Ihan the laletladie^ in my aiorc, and few of Iheni gel more l^ae %6 or ij a •eck," 

■ 1 icatitcly n«c<1 aay ilial in comrauailia where tejchers ate boarden, all cea£Ti4ra ovtht 
10f«elw« .1 lunjtirnl income ii> have a* a home at Icaal Ihiee looma, — on* a tiitinK mofli aad 
Libnuy. annlhei a bedroom, and the third a leparate tkalhiDom, Until the teaehrn of tlu 
Land have living roomi lo vhich ll>ev can deccndf mvLta any goeti. (hey hate th« nght 
IB IccL thai flicy are 001 Jiully treaied hy it«e rc;iki]<[ic which Ihey aeryt. 
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The cities control the nadoii. Nearly all people of in- 
fluence live in communities. In modern American com- 
munities, the social life is larger than the individual life. 
It requires more energy and results in wear and tear. 
Consequently, it requires more Chan the individual life for 
its maintenance and progress. 

All teachers live the social life. They are ceaselessly 
drained of their physical strength and health, of their time 
and thought, of their incomes. We wear out fast, wearing 
out our health, our clothes, our nsinds, our money. 

The teacher works always in the presence of people. 

Exhausted teachers are constantly following each other 
out of the profession, out of life. This wear and tear is a 
potent cause of the brief average term of 3 teacher's fol- 
lowing the work, five years for the whole nation. A few 
die ; most quit, tired and dissatisfied financially. 

Instances are commoQ among women teachers wlio, failing to secure 
salary increases de&lred, accept ofTers of marriage hitherto declined, or 
go Into profitable business pursuits. 

The physician has his patients one after the other, with 
many a drive in the open air between times. 

The teacher has his or her impatJents. fifty at a time, 
for three hours at a stretch, twice daily. In wear and tear 
of nerves, of physical strength, of that momi virtue which 
is the very life of the good teacher as of the good doctor, 
there is little to choose between the two professions. Yet 
the trained nurse, with her well-earned S25 a week and 
board, receives in most communities far more than the 
trained teacher. 

The teacher must grow. Progress is the price of his or 
her continuance in well-doing. Growth requires expendi- 
ture of time and of means. The teacher is usually both 
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overworked' and underpaid. Overworked people have no 
time and strength by which to protect themselves and to 
get their rights. They need attorneys. 

It is often difficult to diagnose the overwork of young 
teachers, and most teachers are comparatively young. 
Youth conceals overwork until the crash comes. Too great 
devotion is a strange form of sin. 

The first teachers in Virginia were bond-servants. 

Rome learned Greek philosophy from slaves. 

We are free and work for wages. 

The early teachers of American schools were wont to sit 
and sew and rest among their children. They passed the 
day with the little folks. Modern teachers work under 
pressure ; supervisors are their overseers. We are wage- 
servants. 

In the immense gains of wealth made by the American 
people since the invention of steam engines and machin- 
ery, teachers have had too small a share. In the year 
1800, the average wealth per capita scarcely exceeded 
Jioo. In the year igoo, it was £1200 for men, women, 
and children, workers and idlers." (Every American sol- 
dier costs 01OOO a year for wages and support.) In this 
period, the free common school, from kindergarten to uni- 
versity, inclusive, has been established and multiplied. 
Medicine has risen from empiricism loan effort at science, 
and surgery has changed from butchery to a wonderful 
art. Lawyers and physicians who succeed secure incomes 
equal to those of successful business men. 

Teachers who hold positions as principals or instructors 
may rightfully expect to be considered successful. They 

< Mm! oI Iht ovtfwark U due to iqnmpefcDC*. The ikilful en vilh Hn A> mtaaji 
ilmii i> mucK ■• lb* unilnl>u1 da iriih iitficahy. Ttit andtiHymint niaia nlbtr In iIm 

prDrr<4tDr IhBIk 11 the iwIivtdilAl. 

•Tki U- S. Gntmngnr uiimiu [ur >«i>i » %t\j% 
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shouJd be persons of far more than average ability and 
education. 

Can the American people, the people of the cities, afford 
to pay successful, highly trained, expert teachers adequate 
incomes? What is an adequate income? This depends 
largely upon locality and size of the commtinity, but it is 
in order to set the standard and should include the fol- 
lowing : — 

Inevitable physical and intellectual living expenses,— 
hooks, travel, recreation, charities, lectures, social affairs, 
S6oo. 

Repayment of expenses of education and accumulation 
of a fund for old age. Any teacher's preparation for the 
profession should be worth at least ^5000. This should be 
repaid; it means $250 a year for twenty years, without 
reference to interest Every teacher who reaches sixty 
years of age ought to have at least $io,00o as a fund saved 
up. This means (allowing for compound interest accumu- 
lations) saving ^200 a year for thirty-five years. A pen- 
sion is not enough. The old teacher has a right to a real 
home, his own or her own property. 

Every teacher needs for himself or herself the sabbatical 
year of rest. The children and the youth, the men and 
the women, who nourish their minds and souls upon the 
minds and souls of teachers, need teachers who are well 
physically and alive mentally to the best modem thought. 
Every teacher needs $1200 at least for the sabbatical year. 
This adds $200 for the saving fund annually. In conse- 
quence, every teacher above twenty-five years of age needs 
at least $1350 a year. In large and wealthy cities, the 
maximum should not be for women less than S2000 or 
{2500, and for men (according to custom), it is likely that 
^500 might justly be added. While we are getting such 
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salaries for our class teachers, wc should be equally ener- 
getic in securing teachers really worth such compensation. 
America, it is alleged, cannot afford to pay these 
"fancy" salaries. Look at these figures:^ 
National "drink" bill, annually, J 1,500,000,00a' 
National tobacco bill, annually, J7So,ooo,ooa 
National pensions to old soldiers, etc.. $145, 000,000. 
National educational hill, annually, £400,000.000. 
National government, annually, g750,ooo,ooa 
All other government, annually, J 1,500,000,00a 
Total annual American business, to pay wages, rents, 
interest, profits, taxes, insurance, etc., J ioo,O00,000.' 
National wealth, 1904, ^1 15,000,000,000. 
Average annual surplus, 1890-1907, $2,500,000,000.' 
We are indeed a very rich nation, paying $250,000,000 
annually for oil and gas light. But we are parsimonious 
in the extreme io paying for, yes, in providing for, the 
illumination of the mind. We pay for alcohol and tobacco 
annually per capita $2g, for all forms of education, $4.00. 
If wc had the wit to do what wise fathers do, — provide 
liberally for their sons' educations, — the figures for the 
nation might be : — 

Alcohol, annually, $400,000,000. 

Tobacco, annually, $250,000,000. 

Education, annually, $2,000,000,000. 

Surplus (gain in wealth), annually, $5,000,000,000.* 

' AmtrifttM Grt€tr, 1904. See pa^e J14- Beer alone. $700,000,000, ntnit- 
> Thii tntal i\ exiRmely viiublc. The ytu'a buuaeaa <A iS^ may ntx hare mchvd 
t6o,ajo,iKo.ooQ- 

' For othei S(|ur«, lee my " Amtrion RUlor7 " Sec alin Apptndii It, 
* \\ \% oetaloly net unwarranrcd in the cdticalar la C4II allvnfion 10 ih* tut afiKHBt of 
wettllh odtv beinK coruumed annually in ina^nifiGeiii invrn and country houu*, the tuxoriaa, 
Ihe fcrviiet nf f*r(aid p«rv>iu. " (he upper len lUatt^ATid." whr> by law, and iMnMiAM by 
meiii. are able 10 diven ihe labor power nf America fq their pecidiar clory. Beer la B0< our 
BDly waaii : champagne \\ anolhet. Of cohfk. luiiity makoi wotlc. So dou a lite m * 
loniiiilo. Sd long at any ol my KbooJ diildrto muH bare iheii poor u*lh diawu [01 wuil er 
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Does any teacher hesitate to accept these figures ? The 
reason why America is progressing so fast is because 
there is so much good teaching. If there were tivc times 
as much ; if children went to school not merely five and 
one half years on the average, but eleven years; if free 
public evening courses were offered everywhere, — the 
above estimates would prove less favorable than the facts. 

We can well afford to invest more in culture and moral- 
ity — that is, in teachers. The nation gets back, not three 
per cent interest, but many hundred per cent 

T/t£ true American gospel is tht gospel of salvation by 
education. The God of Nature plants in nearly every 
child the potency of great service. Sufficient education 
can make almost any one nobly useful to humanity. The 
School gives the State its character, multiplies the efficiency 
of the people, and creates wealth by increasing wisdom. 

Why cannot we go forward faster ? Because, as a pro- 
fession, we have never seriously questioned things as they 
are. Because the school superintendents and principals 
who ought to be the attorneys for the teachers are not. 
Because all persons deal with their employment as indi- 
viduals, while the employers, the community of parents, act 
as a unit. Because the subordinates are unwilling to face 
and to correct the errors of incompetent superiors. Be- 
cause we look at the small incomes of the country people 
and forget the inconceivably great riches of the fortunate 
few in the cities. Because, though teachers, we ourselves 
do not know the real facts of American wealth and the 
essential purpose of Americanism, to give opportunity to all. 

■neani for prDiwr dmiMl acrvun, (hDut(h liolh faihoF und mcKher worV. my apinion of lh* par. 
Iiitl inuiiiity i>f tht prci«(i1 vconotDlc rc^Div ■■ unlikely 10<h41ilte. The Qhlr Law Lhal la ll« 
toftvrt It llri U« of Jhui Christ, tihot* lnw Ihv ij*«pi**d Samarkun obrysil. Naijom niul 
ubey LliDl Lbv ar periah, u hja^ory laEiliea. Lujurjr, liitr unbtittit. » ih* ftiniuH of dlt- 
CBftd Judging no individujU. but jtl'namx iiA ^u. L(i« «i1kic*lor aay CDHUJikr the cdtKatiOB 
glBiuiwau lUiluiy MaiUmactuy. — tu«>il*iiuitly iht tUimbuikiB ofiiMllh. 
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There arc, indeed, many incompetent subordinates in 
the schools; the salaries iirc too low to guarantee that all 
teachers shall be of the tirst quality. We must remember, 
it may be in bitterness of heart, that as a profession we 
are getting not very much less than we are now worth. 
The law of supply and demand, of quality for price, Is 
generally fair. We are cheap partly because many of us 
are not very competent. But there is a way to remove 
.subordinate teachers for incompetence or unfaithfulness, 
a way for the educators themselves. There is, however, 
no way yet provided by which incompetent superiors may 
be removed by professional action. Few teachers dare to 
say anything. There arc no associations or councils ready 
to speak. 

Physicians may, and do, unite and fix their own fees. 
They provide the entire membership of boards of health of 
States and often of communities. Even in this age of the 
decline of the ministry, priests and preachers fix the mem- 
bership of their own professions and have larger control 
of parish finances than teachers at the present time dare 
to expect. As for lawyers, they arc indeed a " law unto 
themselves." With these professional people and their 
incomes, when successful, in mind, consider these financial 
standards for successful teachers : — 

Principals of i6-room elementary schools, minimum f 3000 
Principals of elementary schools, maximum . . f 10,000 
Teachers of elementary schools, minimum . . . $[20O 
Teachers of elementary schools, maximum . . . ?3000 

Let us think of these things. They mean much to the 
generations ahead. It may be well also to undertake 
physical as well as mental, and moral as well as physical, 
athletics, for there is a warfare to come. 
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Teachers save every generation from barbarism and all 
that is good in the world from wreck. There is no person 
of any considerable value, from Boston to San Francisco, 
who is not the art product of teachers.' In a profound 
sense, we are the parents of the national intelligence, and 
our reward in gratitude and wealth is not much better 
than that of most parents from their children. 

The great barrier can be removed, and things will be 
better all around. This barrier is the place-getting and 
place-holding and perhaps hard-working school superin- 
tendent, who nevertheless is often an immeasurable injury 
to the schools. The public, even the public on boards of 
education, usually cannot discriminate between the very 
active superintendent who docs many things worth while 
and the one perhaps equally active who docs nothing 
worth while. The idle incompetent is less dangerous than 
the enei^eiic. The political superintendent is afraid to 
advocate high salaries, for his mission is to employ sub- 
ordinates for low salaries and to gloss over their defiden- 
des, He protects principals who have not changed a 
single idea in a score of years, and then wonders why his 
schools are not highly favored by the public. His state is 
Indeed pitiable. He may be called a " high-salaiied offi- 
cial," but in point of fact there are in teaching no salaries 
any self-respecting physician or lawyer or banker would 
call "high"; and as for being an official, be is humble 
enough toward his creators. 

A very iDtelligcDl and higlily trained leacber who did admirable work 
ttldof her principal. a routinist: "I an sick %\ hesrl whenever 1 talk 

< Tdt ibe dftiil* of Ibe eJueuioii tX Abtmhitm LincalA. hc hit Lift b^ Tubcl). Val It 
pp. )»->k •nO »l*« bit Li/t by Cuttia. K* uquiivd v %ftoA higb icbool cducvibp, BBpl^r. 
(■Ml pnvmte («ii;btn. St* wvf AwttHsait HUt*ry^ p. }6&, In kc«ftjtln iiVf, %ro aicsck upM 
f ranuDU aiad hiftb tcbaeli. by ■ " atlf-iiiila nin." vlui trtiifd (liu oui (if*Rit FmlikBl 
h4d «0 tductltan. *At ofil tucc^ttfuUy by t bianl nicakbc, *>>o kpcv the Etna. 
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wtth Un. lie is more hopeless lluui a wooden Indian. He bas lev 
■MKttl Kliviiy, less ingenuity, less lymiuthy than my poorest pupfl." 
ThI* retnariif though not (nr from true, cost the modero teacher ber 
place. Discharge is sometimes a reoommendaiion. 

The removal and the extinction of the superintendent 
who does not regard all teachers, all parents, all the chil> 
dixn, as his clients in a sacred trust, to win for them all 
that can be secured from the world, can be accomplished 
by educational councils of the teachers, led by persons who 
need to look to no oiliers with fear for favor. Then the 
(lay will pass forever when the sincere exponent of educa* 
tional opinion is met with the admonitions: "It's best to 
be cautious." "Don't do this, for it's not wise." "You 
may lose your place if you say that out loud." 

Why is it that so many superintendents have preferred 
not to be tried by their peers? Because too many rise to 
place and influence, though not to affluence, for which they 
are educationally unprepared. 

Are these things so ? If so, they ought not to be. And 
If they ought not to be, our duty lies plain before us. 

Many questions have arisen as to what shouM be the proportioD oT 
•tdaries for supcriniendents, prindpnla, and teachers in a school sys- 
tem. In order that it may he liitle less tlun perfect, though not ideal. 
Tin following figures for a sthool sysiera of one hundred leachcn are 
•uggested. By means uf such salaries aa these the school community 
of four thousand children can have the best teachers now available in 
the United .Stales. 

Superintendent of schools, f ;ooo. with five-ytar term of office, or 
else iudtlinlte tenure.' 

Hi|;li school principal, $4000, with life tenure. 

Elementary supervisor. (3500. same tenure, as indeed In the case of 
all other teachera of proven competence. 

'T^ihlibHieinccMiluiuId be alloixid tnvdiat aptOHa u *till Khooli, rudidiia, 

uuciatlaDi. ud be (iven ircicuti'i in<l atl olTlu iiiiriim, luih u poiKcc. Amuiiig u 
rl may (lam. Ln many ithiwli. piriiciilvli mukl bur 'H "'Get lUlinnity. •«. T^itM U« pttly 
nuito^ bui they ndeu ihc iu(EUij(ejivc oi the cwpaiuuij. 
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Complpie gramitinr school principal, tjooo. 

Hevid Mipervisors of art And music. $2500 each. 

H&id Biipervisors of manual traiaing and physical culture, $1500 each. 

High school teachers and other specialisis, minimoni, Itooo, Iiuxi- 
mum, S2500, with life tenure after tirsi year. 

Grammar grade teacbera. iududiog kittdergartners, mioimum, f6oo, 
maximum. Jjcwo, same tenure.' 

In such a BjstCTti, ihe clerk or secretury of (he board would receive 
$1800 to (2500. And there would proliably be a businets maiuger, 
also, upon a similar saUr)' or one lioinewhal higher. 

For such salaries as these, though not ideal, and seldom approx^ 
mated anywhere, a small city is oam[>aratively sure of soon developing 
asj'stem almost laullless. The foregoing list shows what Ihe relative 
salaries should be in a city of twenty ihousiod anywhere in Ihis country, 
and we may be sure that within a decade the present strong tendency 
in this direction will reach this point. 

A twenty per cent reduction from llicsc figucr* would iasure a fina 
school system. There are indeed not a few cities whose salaries are 
uxly and seventy per cent of thc^ amounts. 

F'or the salaries of janitors, the following basis is suggested for small 
cities: — 

For the position Itself^ annually, f too, irrespective of the siie of the 
school. 

For every class room, assembly room, and workshop, (69. 

For every fire to be kept, $15. 

For ever}' hundred feet of sidewalk, {If. 

For every acre of ground to be cared for, $100. 

For every evening school or lecitire session, Add |i. 

All janitors should employ and pay (or their own assistants, who 
should be peiaons acceptable to both board and superintendent. After 
one year, the tenure of janitors should be as good as that of the 
teachers. 

Regaiding leaves of absence and absences from ^ckness. the farther 
we can gel from the prevailing practice lu relation to teachers the belter. 
There is no good reason why municipalities should not grant leaves 
of absence 00 half pay to deserving teachers. That is a sound busiuets 



flcbni 10 tecuH il>c Iwtt uiMum iTulibit. No cnpbj'ee thould bt ptid w Uiile u 10 M 
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^m policy- It would he inilc«l good policy to require the oblMtical year 

^B of abKcnce. With xuch a policy, phj-jiuliy worn-out. itieaiolty impm-er- 

^H ithed. routine, unhappy old teachcrx, would be alina*i unknown, much 

^H lo the joy of puculx and chitdrea, much to the beoebt o( American 

^B intelligence. 

^ft Tcachen nbsent on account of sickness are justly entitled to receive 

^H full pay. This is the time when ihey need il most.* 
^H All suhstitutes should be pxid libemlly. but not out of the ilender 

^H lalaries of sick people. Nothiag conduces more lo the lo)*:!!!}^ and to 

^H the enthusiastic industry of a hody of teacliers to the community than 

^H salary paynienls during illness, especially when the illness is long con- 

^H tinued. Even when a teacher, thus cared for during illness, leaves the 

^M employ of the community, the rcpuution for generous humanity inspirits 

^H all the others. 

^H Since, in m;iny dties and towns, children are really better oif in 

^H school than out of il, and since teachers must have, at least, the two 

^H months' summer vacation, lest tlieir health be wrecked, and should have 

^H brcdihing times for rest and study combined, a plan ta& been suggested 

^1 lo divide the school year into two major and two minor lermk, the 

^H former of four months, the latter of two months each. After each term 

^H is to he a week of vacation. In the major terms, Septembet-Dcoember 

^H and March-June, the chief work is to be intellectual and with books ; in 

^H the minor terms, January- February and July-August, the chief concern 

^H is lo be with physical and technical subjects, lo the minor terms. 

^H defective work is to be made up. It is piopcaed where such pUas ge 

^H into effect that class teachers wilt teach a major and a minor, omit 

^^ a major, teach a minor and a major, omit a minor, etc., and after perma- 
nent appointment receive regular monthly pay throughout the year. 
The advantages of this to health and intellectual vigor are obvious. 

Lit remains to discuss briefly the tenure of teachers. Il 
is desirable that teachers shall pursue their work with- 
out fret or worry while they continue in the profcs.<uon. 
or at least in their present school. The State goveriv- 
ment, after rigid examination, should pay annually those 
young men and women in the normal schools who, In the 
iidii 
: 
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■ S™ G. S. Hill, " PrrebolaiT of AJolaoen™," Output VII. (ai ko arfuaunl irher^ 
U dLifilayed concLuaivfly iSc firncu oT Ihe cuilovi of illovins vornca Icachen « Icax tmt 
tayi' ibisnii tvay monih irllh full pajr, TIUl ipplku cipccuU)' 10 jov-Ot i 
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Judgment of the principal and faculty, are likely to be sue- 
cessful in teaching. Since the United States government 
can afford to pay its cadets in the naval and military 
academics several hundred dollars a year to learn how to 
make war, certainly the State government can afford to 
pay the educational students who arc learning how to make 
civilization. War is a social disease. Education is health. 
These young people while definitely pursuing pedagogical 
courses should receive from $300 to {500 a year after the 
first year. 

The first polol in the prDgram of eduatkina] projtreu U that tlie 
mioiniuin salary 10 be paid in anjr State for teachers *liould be at lea&t 
S600, of which tlic Stale. Iroin geiMiat lam, my wall pay f 300, leaving 
the local community to pay the balance. Wbea finaociaUy powibk, 
the Stale ibould pay oae half of all salaries. Such a iDcasure wouUl 
immediately tend to raise all salaries. 

The Eccond ftoinl !□ the progrun of reform is that the entire employ* 
mcnt of teachers ought to he in the bands of profeuional cducaton. 

The third point places in the hands of educator* the transfer and 
discharge, as welt u original appointincnt, of all teachers. 

The fourth poiai in the progcani is that after the iirst year in the 
positioB the teacher's tenure at the salarj- should be absolute, excqit 
for ImmoraJlly or Incompetence. 

The lifth point is that advancement in salary, or in position and 
salary together, should be made only upon the basis of eaamlnailoa 
in new studies and of proven succeuful experience- 

The sixth point is tenure of office or a lixcd ttrm for school superin- 
tendents, supervisors, and principals. 

The seventh Is a pension for actual disability, the amount to bt om 
half of last salary. 

In view of this program there arc needed several dif- 
ferent certificates. 

I. The first principle of the certificate Js that (t should 
be not a license to teach but a real witness of competence. 
The ordinary license of the teacher is little more than a 
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permission to teacb, purchased, as it were, by so many 
hours of study. 

3. The second principle is that no examiner of teachers 
should be anything else than himself a certificated teacher. 
He should owe his own certificate to other certificated 
teachers. 

3. The third. principle is that every person anywhere in 
the State or local school system should be a teacher with 
a certificate. This principle applies to the State superin- 
tendent as well as to the kindergartncrs. 

4. The fourth principle is that the examinations should 
be thorough and extensive and should be both written and 
oral In present practice, most teachers' examinations 
are too easy and constitute a menace to the welfare of 
children and youth. 

The fifil of the certificates Is the diploma of a nonnal school, or 
accredited college, with at least a one-year course La the history of 
educiilon, which should be Mifficient to admit a teacher to trial for ofte 
year. This constitutes ihe apprentice's certificate. 

The second certificate should be secured upon the exhibit of the first 
and proof of at least one year's successful experience, and examinatiott 
ID two professional studies. Advanced Psychology ' and Theory and 
Praciicc should be necessary Cor a life certificate good for any ele- 
mentary clas.i position in the State. 

The third certificate should be for high school Instruction, and should 
be granted only 10 persons who are graduates of accredited colleges 
with at least one year of professional post graduate work. Il should 
be 1-alid for only one year. 

The fourth cerdficate should be lor the same position, but pcrma* 
nenl. It should be granted upon similar conditions to those control* 
ling the elementary school teacher's certificate. 

The filth certificate should be one requiring an exhibit of either the 
second or fourth certificates, and should involve proof of special atudica 

■Sec Appendii Itl: Hilt, "P»-cha1ocy at AJntMHiiH." Prrfic* ind CSapMt XtVi 
tnd Spftuldlag, '*llu IndivkduAJ Child and hu EducaUun" (4 No«.), bpccMllf aoin bf 
■diuu. 
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(or administration and supervision. This should be valid and rcquitite 
for principalshjps and superintcDdencies. 

The sUth wrlificate should be granted upon exhibit of either the 
Mcood or fourth, or else upon exaniinatioo to lest the special fitness of 
candidates for poMtions as supeivisors in spedaJ subjects. This 
Certidcaie should be good for one fear. 

The seventh and last certificate should be permanent like the second, 
fmirth. and lifth. and should be granted upon exhibit of the fifth, and 
proof of one year's successful experience, together with continued post 
graduate studies. 

These seven certificates should be the sole minimam certificAtes (or 
the entire State- it is unwarranted thai the normal school diploma 
should become a liie certificate to leach anywhere in the State merely 
upooprooi of oneortwoycars'experience. The normal school diploma 
is too easily obtained to warrant such a regulation. More objeclioit- 
able still is the provision in many States for allowing every separate 
mimlcipality to issue certificates, unless such certificates require State 
certificates for entrance to examination and additional subjects.' 
Otherwise, it is better to remove the certificating authority to a point 
remote from local infiuente. We do not allow the communities to issue 
medical certificates, aiid there is no good reason to allow them to issue 
minimum pedagogical certificates ; in fact even less, for t)ie doctors 
do not, by means of their ccnlficaicB. draw upon public tax funds. 
Moreover, the incompetence of the physician at most means but 
physical death, while that of the teaclier may mean worse. 

The final upshot of this whole matter of salary, tenure, and 
certificate is that the welfare of the American people, the 
permanence of democracy, depends upon free public educa- 
tion, upon its extent and thoroughness, and upon its vitality. 
All who realize that liberty is a matter not only of the wiil 
but also of the intellect will constitute themselves enthusi* 
aslic advocates both of the severest restrictions upon the en- 
trance of teachers into the profession, and also of far greater 
rewards than now fall to those who by directing the educa- 
tion of boys and girls, largely determine the development of 
the America of the future. 

> Oar Cilji Sdmlt, ChipMt X. 



The probable a.gts and grading per thousand boy* and girls under 
Iwenlir-one years of ag(^ in a community of fair iDtelligCQCC in a State 
that enforces compulsory atiendaaoe for kll chitdren undier fburteea 
yevs of »gc may be represented as follovs, namely: — 




In a fifth-year class, completiDg Its grade, with Tour yean more before 
enlering the high school, the ages of the pupila are likiely to be as 
follows, namely : — 
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When th« SiatF's computsoiy attendance Age llmSt U (he fifteenth 
birthday, the result is likely to be as follows, at the close of the Mvenlb- 
yeu daaa, two years below the high ichool, camely: — 
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In abort, though five years intervene between the fifth year (elemen- 
tary school) and the tenth year (first high school year), usually the 
average difTcrence in age between the two classes does not exceed three 
and a half years. The younger and the btighiet school children COD- 
slituie almost the entire group that goes to the high school. 

or 1000 childtcu in an elementary school, nearly 700 are usually in 
the kindergarteo and the first four years following, and not maay over 
300 ia the tour years below the high school. Whereas, even allowing 
for a death rate of twenty per thousand, the stadslics would lead us to 
expect five ninths, or 555, in the lower five years and 445 in the upper 
four years. 

These 1000 children, if all were to go to a four yean' high school 
course, would be reduced to 445 theoretically, whereas the oommunily 
of the site indicated that actually sends 100 of its children to the high 
school is relatively fortunate. Even then, four fifths of these will be in 
the first two years. 

We have, therefore, this condition in a thirteen-year course, which 
■nay be taken as standard, though not ideal. 

13th year 
lath year 
illhyear 
loth year 

9th year 

8th year 

yihyear 

6th year 

5th year 

4th year 

3d year 

id year 

1st year 
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The province of the high school principal ; voluntary at- 
tendance al high school, a selected class of pupilt. 



Voluntary attendance; grammar 
grades. 

. Partly voluntary; partly compulsory. 

Primary grades; compulsory attend- 
ance after id year. 

Kindergarten ; voluntary attendance. 



Theprovlnceofthe 
grammar school 
principal. 
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APPENDIX II. — WEALTH 



I. THE FACTS 

A. Ainong stxtiaticiuia, officii and unofficial, — the govemmenl ex- 
perts, the univenity profeuors, the publicuU, lad othen who study 
the subject for buxine&s purposes, — ihere is no disagrecmem aa to 
the amount oi Americao wealth in the year 1907, namely, about 
1115,000,000,000.' The average American, niAn, womun, and diild, 
black and white, from Maine to California, £rom Florida to Washing- 
ton, owned in 1907 |r37s worth o£ propcny. The average lamily was 
wortb about 1 7 500. 

B. The UnliedStatesappearstoproduceannuallf from 9so,ooo,ooo,ooo 
to over (100,000^00,000 north of we^Jlh, uvccaging (90,000,000,000.* 
The average person, young and old, Norili, South. East, and West, pro- 
duces and receives on the average aiiiiuall)' (iioo; while the avenge 
£amtly produces and receives a little lesa than >6ooo annually. 

C. The average annual increase in wealth is over |i,000,OOOiOOO, 
Despite the enormous wastes of luxury,* sports (especially horse racing), 

■ Sn uticla by M. C. UulluJl uid Edwtid AtkioiDn. lad Rpont of U. S Buran «{ 
Labot, V, 5, Cencut Bufcau. AH viaumrnlt in ihi, Appviidu ^r% bawd upuD piibllcft* 
ikoi oT (UnikiTl luihonly M upan confcicnec *ad MnopondciKc viih Absikib and 
£uiop*u vipem. 

< Ttiit opjoKin It b«Kd upon a cIdm tluJy of Salioul. SlUt, uiJ nunidful farefUBcal 
rcpoTU, of tbc tdUaff ,h«u o( rvlnjjd aitd RunufKluriDg earpaisluifia, kad of ili« circula- 
don of TDOnej. Id profpcu^gt clmet. thf 4n(m tumncT mpp«4n fo CircfiUif in four w««ki, 
\B liUlH of 4fJveni1r icarcely aacr ia fciiir maillh*. Tlic orEcner mun«> i^ir<u1a1« the mm 
fTfqJCPI art lb* HjppjnTunjliu of pTofll and Lhd bi(h«r H the Bwrar* per CCQI oT pro&E- A 
Tut vipfaiiwidT credit meiiia dve hopt uf hj£h hiul frtqufol pnAu. * •uddta caoVKUoa, 
fur for Ihe Bafely of Eha capiral il>eir From ihc vaaic ilLKly, ir ippcut thai wacit Dii ibc 
• lOTiti repiuminMniy pernniof ihepri« rrttn*i rocth* ptaducl Th« fon (oei for mler. 
tal, lAin, Eenl, iaaunbc*, advcnuintf, vakre (and aaokioc fundj. and profir^ Adv«r1^1o( COM 
ti,^>,Doo,«D In iqoji owr ■i|hliimuai much avail formt^foducaiiOD, If tppcin thai 
FQUF-fifEha of ili« inojiDci of uui people art paid ia iSe forma of .l<vh>nd4. inHntT, i*iiit, 
praAii, an^ eorerrLmenl ulario- Few Icachen reoetre any Eaconte from pnvate aourcvt^ 
Moti leachrn tia»e nia<le no lavetimcDt Car iheir oducalion; tome hava iuTraicd from $>oo 
b 1»DD r,>r a normal tchuoJ educalioD, a fcr fnHli )tOOO to t>JV> far a(oIl«f4 ■ducaiwrt, htr« 
and (bare oac ftoA S^do Io iyxa for a uniirenity poatiradiwle cducaUoo. For ibe wa«^ 
earalfl^H noo-capilallaric laaeh«r lo aarecapilK] out of f ha amatl a.aiat now pacofvad ia Wcura 
a«ide fcom opp^artunitM for hijjher culiure and Ihrrefor* crtmlar IMchiog tcF¥ia. 

■ ta ord«r 10 prrvini thtaa nniarki ffom bciD( miacobceived, lei it be uoderHood Aal 
A,Baerk*a lawAaii tf* 001 coamiuiutlH:. and have aa Jatin vb>u,«r w dJikJc up jiaoof 




■ «c *c i^rfi of ite cfcrt of gv peepfe IB fBdtiMf fra^ariir to 

■• nair An oaly (n««) itMW three pv Gcst. tba M, t5.ooa^aoo«oao 

pfiif^Doeuoocvooo. TcMfecn an ^^iilorcd afl the ^B^ ia ytamat 

|«an of iJwi o a ; bu h»tac »o aaigof bj 

I M faice the nfarin of tW poaic jreon ap Id I 

oolf to paUic cood «fH aad lie ««>ri 
I iliiiriiriiiii m [■JiBi, iliij in ml tan mi iilraiilj ii iiliiil 
o tw to cf t uc wui to icinudu TcacBBts wc sot pavo siu^ffc 



, *^"*y K^^ jrem wTOi tnd« bvt RUflDBum ncoM 
Still more iaiporbiit ilua the above cause is that the (adiiag fbrca 
at tbe dtio are regululy tecraiied fnm tbe coontrr. Tbe dollar, in all 
I ol Ubor, ha* hr pcator pBreh—iae po«ei in rani than In urban 
Bat the vcdih of tbe aatioa Is ooBceBtnW in the dties (or 




I OH iUt iM •( •«• <«fc. Oa *e «emnry. x hCnt *M Mtflcr aitatt 

iU »«^ ii uiM i * M Bi M Mia»Jii r iBiibyM m™t a«hfcwrj 

Itlmtltir^tmdttimftffm. Tot^Mj ■■■■i lt j W'l M i.iai ««»<woi Md erir 

■vMifatrbH. 

■•*" -f' ""' ' 'l "r mint Jilhli ■ i" J ' -" I mill 

P««Mtac tadMo^ ta> id» ovidH) tad IBM. aWck M> Fwrtr ■ Aw >pciB «« •» 
WW. na bad OH » OM tarOuit M |ilfc8>. Th* Nd «lb«I tM Ww M Mn (na 
^ pv OM w mix v" «3<. °' '■'« BM*- eps* th* baikai apiaL (An faru>< mu 
Hi inacMiafOB to—ihgtyomewhilli— rfJ«aM»rf|ii)ftj ■ UbJ. A cieai 6ml 
rfiwl* b Mt rriviK y»9 m T if^. ■ p« M k Uchmrh **> > 4t(l of proptnr ** "* "^ 
■Mbb (r^. ■ ■ m e m ) . 

• Ai Pmliil A. T BuSltj el Yik Uutcnky [iiJiiiiiil <M ■ de«a Tt*n ica. ia f«k 
fan. taUom apial. tMtmuf " coed vdl,* omdw b«l iBCUBed isH fhi. pnllls, vagi*, 
I (bOM ilwit ■•Ah nine we >U >ip°d oul. Is (be drpRu^n ihai bUowi, 
' boB^nvk bouoQ.* TNea ibe poca'par i^ pi|«f ** vhoae odody ■*!■» 
—tHiwin in !*■ Inirr c<i(aoiliW*. Sec ibc imow us«U«i[ Inrllfi in fiimiiiTi bj 
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expenditure and consumption. E^en tlie poor of the cities have more 
money lo spend than the iweI1-Io-do or the country dislticts, as any 
visitor tn city places of amusemeni sees al once. In Ihe country, a 
^unily with Siooo income is comfortably situated; in the city of a 
million people, that family is poor. In the country, tiOjOoo a year is 
wealth ; in the great city, where ordinarily good houses rent for from 
$3000 to S;ooa. it is only a competence. In the country. |i .000,000 a 
year is unknown. Tlicre aiv a hundred families in the great citie* 
whose income* are greater than tliat. The bricklayer who would get 
Sz.50 a day in the country e.xpecis and gets from f5 to 17-50 a day in 
the dty and strikes for more because he rcalJy needs ii. So long as the 
theory continues that a good counlty teacher will make a good dty 
teacher, and a goixl country principal a good dty principal, the salaries 
of dty teachers and principals will be only sJightly more than countr>- 
salaries, snd this irrespective of whetber or not the particular dly 
teacher was counlty bred. 

In condusion : As a people, we spend too much upon bricks and loo 
little upon brains, loo much upon beer and tobacco and too little upon 
an and music, loo much for personal service and too little upon pn>fcs- 
siona), too much upon lurnries and too liltle upon livc.t, too much upon 
dnigi and loo liltle upon hygiene, too much upon the amuscmcni of 
the happy and too little upon the alleviation of the sorrowful, too much 
for the glorification of Mammon ■ and too little for the elevation of 
MaD.3 

< Conpue (he interior oT th« ordiauy tdty bank wjlb thai of (he ordiurjr tckoolhonK, juul 
ftik, Which lidctKr (o at. rnonny or nunhood' Vv( Sp«ak«r J, G. C^DTiiXk of iha llnuH of 
RvprBcnrtlivn uid, on Ju!^ ■«, iqcHi in the RepubUcBQ iddrni of uomiuftlioa lO PrtatdeDt 
Tlieodore Roo«et«lf. ihr« thiatiftn "«Mcniial to iht pretperirr of « gnu poopla. mjiunsi 
W4U-tviii£, £<luraLioni and itMtCiBn." Atul whji it ii^iecrJirL btil nari** uUni <iiiic1i«i«<l 
by educBBian, jnd whji it niiive laleni tiiuiilly but bnn^ bora of vcll-oduuiM panais^ 

* The function af the cdiicntaT is ooinplc[£l]r duchnrgvt vhen he ulli mtcnlioD (d the c«i- 
dlriont requihikK tvmcdiit IfgitUiLon. Ejipcn poltllcul nononiiKt riiS^F ihao «dueator« m 
requited lo aliDw ihc Aiacrican people m wsy '^ provide r«uonjihlc bcoma for icjichen out 
of ihf wealfK iwv being pmdiired- So mnnr eduoion h»v$ itudird Don< of the polilj£«l 
Kicnen Ihjit I may be pcrniiEied lo all irientun id kAme of tht ilinilirJ vorhi ' — 

Pr^ttd £e»mtmy. P. A. Walb^. /mfrttimtt^tm U /WiJMr«/ SfPKPmy. L. Com 
lAcnnl uwiiUiiofli). ^rfmc^t 4f P*UHf*/ Snmfm r , C Gt4*, innilRTttf bf Vadmn 
ObAEiWh ^ SMioJi-fy. L, Cuotplaivicf, trviuljilad hy F. W, Moore. PnuetfUa ^ Snri< 
tkfft f. H. OicMinp, /^rt'»ttplft f/SMiei^fy. It- Spgncar, SuritJUt amii X*^fmv4. 
ft. MayS>Sniih. S/*rMi/t *n^ Soewiegf. R> MifO-Sm^th. TA* fmil im 4k$ ^r**f*tl 
tVhtti it Cnri/nmiitrnf A. MitchdL Sfti^ii Ctntrtt A. E. ftoH, HiH^ry 9f ikt 
St^iKt 9f totHta. ¥. Pollnck. fmrr^mc$it<t U PflWimi Se^mt. J. R. 3a]c]^ 
TAdtry ^ tU Slst*. J. K, BLiiaiMhli. liwftliMd by Ritchie, UktbooD, ud Lodfc^ 
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APPENDIX III. — LIBRARIES 

A. SCHOOL REFERENCE 

While every school needs first ils special clus librariea lot th« puptlt^ 
h needs also a general reference libraiy. 

1. At leasi one encyclopedia. 

Jit Mra Inliraattenal (190a), TV tMrotrial (1901). TItf Amtritmi 
(1904). CAamitri (t^ot. new), and 7>< BrUajtwua (ninth ud tmlli 
CombiriFil editicins. 1903), lue all good worki: bu< Ihn Imi, ttiougfi 
pcrhapis the beii. is ool the Aral (o Ik bought for A tchooL 

2. Several dictionaries. 

TV tntemaliiiittl, WarcttUr. TV Sandarj. Tkt Ctnlury. SUrwumH, 

3. Foreign language dictionaiies. 

4. Several lai^e IIKistraied hiaiories of the norld. 

5. Several atlases and complete gaictcers. 

6. A Nature library (so-called) ; that is, a complete set of illustrated 
books (or several sets) about animals, birds, insects, plants, geography, 
etc. 

7. Several illustrated works upon the history of art.* 

8. The great American poets. 

9. The great American historians.* 
10. Files of standard literary periodicals. 

' Vn the fiurchue of pictum, IboR knihm MmndArdi to *l] of wUdi every plctun 1 

COnDTm- — 

I. The piuiiir etiouM be loiemiing lo th« childicn. 
& II bhuutd leac}] eleenal rml^. 

J. Ii ihauld be in in inuieipMc,irotttiyof cnulaiioiL In iddltien. nou d ih* piclum 
tbould b* chtcrfnl in jiibjed. 

> TV uieni 10 which the llbnrf mtj be dcvclepid li pncllnllT unltmlied. A iood fcn- 
crkl libniy o( (m or tix tboiuaaji voZumn u boov loo 1mii< tor t gntaraa^t •choot tad ii 
rtallf nfcdfd in ft high irhoni, CTtn in Ihc communitv *iEh 1 fnod (iv4 pi^hljc hbriry. Ar 
finl, it miv bt <rif* 14 purdiuf orAy th« h*i( vorks i rxhvv Ibin ttii> ot the cjcat luihan of 
liLcramrt.hiBtDrr.tdcucc.cnutic, travel, d^. 1i ii hijchly dfsirebic la ttke the bear p4riodici]fc 
of UuiUurr uut art. Kundi may W nutA fat iht puritnu by ennnuniiiMii u wrll u bv 
luiiiOB. Tht ftuodilljr preliubti lehoel caitiuiiinitnu in ihoH IB vhuh ilw cbiUna u« 
kcchkf loan. 
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B. FOR TEACHERS AND PRINaPALS 

The list includes only books with suggestions for administratioD or 
devoted udusively to the broader matters of cduotioa. 

I. A lile for several years back of the best teachers' jounials and 
magajines. To the list given in ihc preface may be added r — 

Xb Journal tf Edaiatieit, Ttit TeatAtri /MMutt. Tki Ptdagnguai 
£tmimary. T^ ScAooi ffnifw. Primary SrAeiff, Amertiait Ittitk^f 
Tki yfHrnAl 1/ Ptydkitogy. ScAna/itnJ //ami. 'fkiEimiilKiHAllfivitu. 
and Iht eJiii;ation*l pflrivdioilt particularly ediletl for rh« aecliun of 
counlry In which the H^hool LS. 

a. Several gre^it publbhing houses are DOW issulrig teachers' profe»- 
sionaJ libraries. The most extensive arc those of Appleton and Heath. 
Others are published by Macmillan, Longmans, American Boole Com- 
pany, Silver, Scribners. 

3. A file of the Annual Reports of the United States Commissioner 
of Education. 

4. A b\e of the RcporU of the National Educational AuociatioD. 
J. Psychology and Child Study. 

AiiUumct-. la PiycAahfy. avoli. 0> S. lUll, A vut aad profouad 

work. 
Ta/kt OH t^ittalogji and Lif/t /dtalt, and Piyih»hcr. WlUiun Jamc*. 

Booki by a master of piycholo^ica] tdmcc and of 'he literary art. 
Malnl Devtli^mmt. 3 roll. J, M, Baldwin, Probably rhe {realnt 

original cornhbuiioa by on American 10 ihe iclence of psychology. 

Very iatereiling. 
Ltcturn Bt Hamait and Ammal Ptfiktlag/. W. Wundt, Uaiulated by 

Tlichetier. 
Ovlluui if P^chaitfy. O. Kalpe.inuulUedbyCrelghlon and Tllcbener. 
Tlie above are two of tha jireatBil available Olrman worki- lliry niak« 

the foundation ol a library of modern solenlific pvcbology. 
Otatinit ofPifikohgy. J. Royoe. 
Ci'ttu Piychelaty. C. H. JudJ. 
Hattt mu/ liiUtui. L, Morgui. 
Tlu Mai e/lkt Child. 9 pntu. W. Preycf. 
Cmseio*t Mnthrrhr'ad. R, Mirwfdsl. 
Tkt Plof tf Mi: K.Groo>, 
Hitman Nalnrt Clni. VL E. 'I'homdike. 
Ptfi/ioUxy if CMd\Md P. Tracy, 
Ouilmn vf /^iholffy. E, U. Titchnier. 
P^tkalffy •>/ CktU Dtvtl^mtml. I. Klo^ 
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Shidittp/OuWuiid. J.Sullr. ^1 

^ Thil^ntatNaiiTiBf IkfCAiHiiJ IlimiiSlvdtn. S. It. Rove. 

H Awrfm -wra/i of CUM sntJy. E. A. Klrkpainck. 

K ntOttM. ASiad/ml>uKt»hiltaiie/MaH.Uvi Tir CiUi aaj OUUtttd 

^f la FfU-Thfuxhl, A. ChsRibcdaln. 

H Tkttlty t^Gilim. W. B. Forbuih. 

B Jht SviiMlM »f Doid. W. H. hmttti. 

H 7iu JfK^ 0/ Ckiidra and Puit Schinl- T*aiiH«e. PTands Waraer. 

H Biutaftati 0/ (ir CtmrmI Nfrvoui ^itim, a Stuily of /vMmdiUieiii. K. P. 

■ Hillock. 

f Fyclu!i0£u Fmnd^imi af Education. W. T. Hanlti. 

£diiiatunaiy1d/Hifmmt,ui4,Oyiiamiifttctimnlidit(atwm. H.V.O'SIh*. 

6. Physiology and Hygiene. 

l»l Hygtat' of T'linsmiinMt DiltOlt. A. C. AbboK. 

£yt-Straia w Ittixllk lOiJ Duiait. A. L. Kinacy. 

Srrori j/ Htfrattian BDtl .SfmAiiwBj at Sfnait, Lattmt and Fuitd, 

F. Vnlfc 
Sihool Hygitnt. E. R. Shniw. 
J]|* Dntlopmenl of tie Child, N. Oppenheim. 
7»/ Grnirf-* fl//-t* Btain.n Study of Ihi Ntrvoui $fiHwi n KtUhtM Ir 

BdataUtif. H. H. Donkldion. 
Mdoiraitd Ouldtn'r Gymtailu tiamti. A. M. Chetley. 
StSoot Sanilalitm imi DtesratMH. Burrase aad Bailey, 

7. School Manngement and Instruction. 

ScAmI ^fjjfj,vM«./. E. E. White. 

Siktml MiinifrmtHi isui Soiial Fkaiit tf Sducatian, 5. T. Dulton. 

Cl^titraam A/^tH^i^emtK^, W, C. Bigley. 

Claii Mjir.!gfinrM, J. S. Taylor. 

PnmipUi of Edmatio* friuticaUy afflitd. J. M. Greenwooil 

Art of TiacAing. E. E. Wtiitc. 

ArlofSiuiy. B. A. Hlnaiaii. 

iliHtod u Ednfilisn. a Tirl-itsk for TiaiMtn. R. N, RMlk. 

^ AVw SiAovi AliViagrmtHl. L. Scelcy. 

^ A'fw MiinjJ of Method, K, H. Curlick. 

Ta/iti sa Ttatlu's. F. W. Puifcoi. 

S- History and Theory of Education. 

A Niitory of Bdticiiltov. G, Compiyrt. 
A Hittory tf Rducatton tn Mr f-'nttrd Slattl. E. G. DcxUC 
A tlatory of f.dMcalifH. F, V. N. Painler. 
^ Hulory of Eiiicaliim. T. LUvldion. 
7>r Miaiimg of Bdmnltim imd OIKtt Eiiayi and Sdutohtu m tke Uailti 
Slalti. N. M. Biilki. 
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SducathnimlhiU.S..iliMiilar3'»<iASiifHrttfBiuialitit. R.O. Boodk 
Syllatui of HiiUrf «/ SJimtimi. £. V. Cubbcrly. 
Tf*f-ai»t >f Ut Hiiltry 1/ Rdmatlcn. V. lUcode 
Rdnttmnat Rt/arm. C.W.Eliot. 
An tJtml Stkstl. P. W. Scvcb. 
Bduialhn. ll.Spcnoir. 

Tilt .\t.tMnji if Our M«UU Sateii. E. K. BrawB. 
yf BrsaJcr Eltmtnlary SdueatnH. J. P. Gotdr. 
Tilt Pimndatiim of EJtuattm. L. SceloT- 
Edufolattal Atmi amd EdHtal%tnal Voluti. P. K. Huuu. 
i'hi Siieel and Sently. J. Dvwiy. 

TAt MaimirfCitiuni. » Study m Cfmfarattv EJmaUtn. R. E. llugho. 
PkilBLifiy >/ Edntalinn. J. K. K. Kotcnlnoi. 1 itui by A. C. BrwlMH. 
A ThKTxff ■U'-trvti. Im^li. atbi Valuii ••• EdutalisH. W. E. Chuiodbi. 
Old Timt Siimii and &Aacl Eiati. C. JabuuMi. 
J/nmj BHif Emdi if EdHcatim, }. L. Spdlliaf. 
An Ei/nimrnt ii Edtnaliai. M. R. A11in|-Ab*i, 
fraialln and Educalltn. O. K. Cloyd. 

Tkt Plaa tf Indmllna i* Elrmmtary EdiHatitn. K. E. Doyp. 
Cflrr tfOtUituU, Nigittlfd, aid DiJnifMint CkiUrm. H. Fellu. 

Miscellaneous. 

Aiml >/ il/aa. H. Dniraraead. 

rA/ lfin» and tAt WMi^ of Mam ud OMf* ««/ SdutaMam. J. H, 

Tylw. 
Bdmtalitn and tif Largtr Lift. C. II. Heodtnm. 
A Hlilory tfiAt Warfart tfS^^kntt amd TAi^tt- A. D. WhiU. 
Pifihic Faitirt if Chilixalian. L. F. Ward. 
Tht ffigkli of .Vai. L. Abbott. 
Hirtdily amd Soilal PrBgrtu. S, N. PittCD. 
PtetHitii U Enluttan. U.S. Jetdan. , 

Evelntitm tf Induitrial Soiittf. R. T. Rlf, 

Seunit amd Eduratmn ind Makaii amd Riiults. T. H Hiulcf. 
rir TrantU */ CfViUtaiiim. K. E(|ltttoa. 
nr Burltd Ttmflt. M. Mantcrllnclc. TmuUttd by A. Sutra, 
ririnr/^l .Vaturr la God. ], Flikt 
£li/ia[rafiy if Eduiafltrm. W. 3. Monro*. 
Sitlioi^afAy tf CAHJ Study. L. Wllun. 
BiNuifafhj tf BJuiatitn. LWsvf. Ctimmha VmtHrHlr. 



Nuts '-Than an ran ftam) llnti br nhtch M prvcwil in ihe ImprOmMtil «l Uw 

pnLnuD of 111* ttftclitr, One l» polMico^econtiniK, tt kn«olm chuntc fiiiiii w^itTy m iiiiiiiMilf 
*iWf ■■ 111 BmiilrpTectoMoiirf VI qUiiH Dificv-hoMDr, Thkthif'KV i*in Ihf dtmAt ivti- 
rloniQl LhtoKupaElDn and *(f«<ri lu itolltlcil. wonumlc. ifi<1 ludal elcialiatt^ Suuti ji ihc 
ihamc oE (hit book. Tlw aiTi«r Hoc proceed* Id ihe iranMlDmoiiun ol ih« W9Rr-Dccup»f|.:jn 
kulaa pn>lwonnl public irrvioe I r inrolv*t clufi|£t in ibeLDUrnf] rchilJaBA and aoccatllalva 
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APPENDIX IV. — PARUAMENTARY RULES 

TABLE OF MOTIONS 



frntmrw a> Knu 




(SmMmF) 




I 


NowC 




1 


Nm«E 




1 


NomK 




$ 


Nome 




s 






6 






7 






• 






9 






to 


NouE 




to 


NouE 




I* 






>J 


NowE 




"3 


NdkE 




13 


NoieB 




13 


NoteE 




17 






It 






>9 






M 






U 





DniiT* 



To fa (be time ka n ea t 

To III tbe Daw ta ■bieh to >4oara 

ToMk*> rvc«M 

Touljaiun. "i iiPiwIifci |i Hj null 

QDOttorq o< KHCBMfli ptMISBe 

Qmtiaa cf pw«B»i> piltllBct (G) 

Moiiaafci ortan of ilw dif 

Appeal on point ad order (H) 

PsUuofordte 

QiMt'B U ciMuiiic-r«'q c' sua !!»(»■ (>) 

Quenkin of leccfitloa of repon (I) 

To Uy on Ihe Mik 0> (K) 

Fat preTiouc qiuidoo (I.) 

To nia lo coatnilnee 

To peslpone to ■ ilay cerlua 

To poalpoae Lo<Ufuiitc}r (U) 

To mmcod »o s-Rieoilmeat 

Toaiueiid (N) 

Utin motion (O) (P) 

To racoBtider (Q) 

To wlihdnw moUoa (R) 





im 


No(S) 


v«» 


No(SJ 


Vw 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Vc« 


No 


Mm 


Ho 


Ho 


Ho 


v«»(T} 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No(U) 


Vt* 


VeHV) 


V«(Y) 


V«* 


No 


V«(W) 


No 


Ve« 


Vm 


T« 


V« 


Ve.tR) 


No 


No 


Ha 



it lUnilArd. tht «ec«iH! i7«cjiulic, Itie lul briZIUnr. Thry in ftuihoiitaliT* m 
Ihi 0Td4i livcb Since Itobcn*' t> the niotr cQUijIcTe. where bjf out vork b 
U> bi «4iMili«iJ. t rTUHnmvnd it Th« Am riro a>t in fi^tidrtxiuJ AMfViUviiL 
SpoJetr Rtnl prapai«<l iauoviuoEii.r/. gnmi iwtvitiiu qu»uc«i higW priori 
iij. Sat pagi ■». 
KoM B- Kaair hnpOftapl nuticn art n«cK«nly amUlnJ FnqdnRvcnrft! princlplvf of lur^ 
luaunl»T ;itu(tOurf Jr* ' IfpotttMr, iupv>ori iht Okjit. Puib bu>Lii«i npiJIy, 
L<l lAfrnmiEiJcm iDV«K[]|pie (he fiicii and pfcinn itn butineiA In nin't a/ ua* 
tontrolUttla ^^ Hftitin, adjaiim IqilividuBla ou^hi ii be dciia^tK *n lI^^i*!* aiiJ ■■ 

Hole C. The ubte omiii aaut laciioni. K».h ik '* i>j clo*< dtbiie/' " iu limii dtboi*," 
" (4 iD>k< « 4pfci*l mdcr,'^ " la «ui^nd ihe ruka," cic la c*iBik]4 t^avaniHiont 
should rT^tifirf ■ (vo i^ifdi >«>!«: ■n'l vtien tbe Auvpibly ii pefiu^K^I. iftciri 
tbould be apc^ial mi« uhI t-y1j*« lur ibem. Thi ubLc (imlu aIiv api^cvU 4a 
^lutttiont of piiv>Un >«e Nore H 

Haw V^ By K44Fr>] (Offtir of Ai^'nibljr <h itnammjnii V4(c. in rh« pnt*n« of ib« LfjuJ ^ 
(WihiiEuTiudkl (tuufuui, KDy rule Of imflkflmfOlTy !■■' irmy bt lukpcnded. Bat 
\'fa\ Of zon^iilutianm\ piamiaah muil l« hlerttJJy laUDirnt, UlJot va inicr> 
proline ir^buEitl it fr ujj bv ihr liiri nf fb< Smc at of ibt coruliiuiion \iv<\i. (ht 

ff«|i E MelkaiK E^ tquat [■it^nty sn mA a orikr a1 aU >4 »« u ooe )ttx been iD*d^ 
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FOR BOARD AND TEACHERS' MEETINGS. Etc. 



See Notes A, B, C, and D 



Ation (Q) m 

Va (Z) MuiI be 

Yo (Z] Mum b« 

Sa Muii be 

Ma Miulbe 

Ta (See Note 7) 

Yes (See Note 7) 

\l» (Sec Note 7) 

Vx (See Note 7) 
(See Note t)No «cioDd 

Nft Need not be 

Ym Need not be 
(SeeNotes)Muslbe 

N» (Se« Note B) 

Y««(j) Munbe 

Ym Mult be 

Vm Must be 

Vw Miut be 

Vm Mutt be 

Y« Muil be 

Ho U) Mini be (5) 

Ym (See Note 9) 



Wnmo 

(>o) 

Om li luffieinK 

0r4l ti lufhcleni 

Oral i> juflicieot 

Or*I 

OnX 

Oral 

WrlDDg m*7 

be required 
Onl 
Orml 

On] bmffieieot 
Orel 

(See Note ti) 
Should be in wiiilBK 

Oral a sulHcient 
Writing required 
Writing required 
Writing rrquliBd 
Writing requited 
Wrillni rtquirad 



M4jorii7 

M«|ailiT 

MAJnrily 

Majoriiy 

Chairman 

ChaiTman 

One^itd 

MajOitljF 

CtiAirtnui 

Tira-thirdi 

MajOrllT 

Majority 

Two^hiidi 

Majoniy 

M^joriiT 

Majoriiy 

Majoriiy 

Maforily 

Majomtr 

(SteNottij) 

Uinnlwou* 



Wnm to ■■ 
f>rrmiD 
No ipeaket on Boor 
No ifmtlirr on floor 
No apraki^t on fl<Mn 
No spcolter On (low 
Anj- time 
Any Iltne 
Aay iim« 
Anjttme 
Any tine 
Any time 
Aaj tune 

No tpeakn on floor 
No ipeaker en floor 
No ipeakar on floor 
No ipeilio 00 fliyir 
No tppakec on floor 
No ipriLkCT on Root 
No tpeaker 00 Hoot 
No ^cakel on floor 
Any tttne 
AnyliDa 



K«wr. 
NbuG. 
HeMH. 

Notal. 

Now I. 
Nouk. 

KottU 

NomU. 

NmcK. 

NetaO. 

KotcP. 
N«aQ 



By puff ty. It » muBt ihu ili* piioi motlM pnaiK iD Itai " prior " ■nfinni. 

■Ah] liur, «h«btF mfU btior* or afitr i>tem, li rauti tirtt be /v^n^HV-f^ 
The cili to aiArt, vhen ■ Enembcr c*lU toolhcr in tr^r (or «ny putiJmfntaffy 

NoDlhtr point nf ori1«f of kii[>«>: <an bf fntfliwdvhilfeidwfaBrpoiBi or any appeal 
up«aclin| Api>«ala tttre mti la tli |fnar mof^DL ll V (fiiad parluvaata^ 
prvciic*, IB Older 10 »LDp dtb%it, foi tbc chaitnua'B aupponro 10 mirrt n lay aa 
app*4l nn ihc 0)1 [*. 

Caanoi 1)v n>Ad4 #l>4r 4<ti>l« hat bwjfi. Uadcr ptnaati pHtilerc rite and crra 
aoEicc u tojB ah workiB ii ffude. Sec RoberU. pafct 4r and iIl 

SiKufllLRifiiaMe^, Lie on llu nbk- 

Wl^eo t^.oaijfd. »pp]*fi bnth 10 mritLvn uid all ammdnntu innpccrWe «tf fona 
and feubBtancc of ill niotff't tlalraual 

Ita BKFvtr maj diifcf it« applKalido 10 ouia mofKa or any ■iiiiiiiiliafii ov etfk 
mHiit motinn. 

Op«n> arhtir upon rrtry tsj*ct of laAfuHi and all aBendmfnu. 



EftTy mnirndmenKuba in ord« JBlMbeHRnavfl In the laaiA qucttiao- 
imandmKcilH nof «n ■modmrnl cf lb* nnl, » in efdrr, 



NoMcasd 



^H nota V ^ 



TV mo**f anil b*<'-m'tvi may accapc hnd IBCOriKiraM ia tkair ■Mtaoa any tmaad 

m»nl, if 00 onr nstfKt* 
Sp m£<lioa it befare an aucsitjly ufliil alatad by the Chaii. 
A <][>>HiM ni" .iKulM cannsi ta limi|tii up m ■ n» fofm. T1>t lecnnidtniitia 

nuat tit^a la 4b« old lofin of ika Bam qucaiie^ Tk* poarity of ihia mcbo* la 
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hi(Mr teebajoU Consult t^< n«niit,lii- Tht pnndpl* ^n SfMt 2 aftcti k 

Some aiiihonl>4 nok H M pnvilcgEiJ oqi after ouXlon » A^if^Um, Sec BDbait% 

ptfb lo. 
KaU R- Cm be mbk br TiOT*' ftaly. Fot it» rmk, ■« Rabettt. pAfl 35. 
Nflte S. DftuTabJc vhen ihere U no aihcr moiion before (he hout*. 
Note T. Nol (leb*rable, whei" indetontm it iftvo1v*J. 
Note U. Debatable -it 10 *hai in^trucrion:* und Jt 10 which commilCcc 
Nole V. DchlTablf Only » m pnilp^jocintnl »id In vhai lI'T 
NottW. OnltP ttic >meD<tmcDE ikii bclare the hoiue may be d^^baiHL 
NOIC X- Dc>4iable trretpecrtve i>f t*fmout ivtHitm 4n foriner uoaiidrrilLnq : but If On 

moiLun la be RcoBudcrpd wu undebntablc. iccaii4idQ[aii'Hi ivttlt cww« b* 

EkbtUd 
Nan Y. Tht dmc^ cither in (he noiuin oT in Amendmenl) muit not unounl (0 indc^aiB 

Nott Z. Camtui be Hconsiderd whea my adinn hua (euilicd fmm fomcf vol*. 

Noll t. Miy t« wLThdiawn by iu Enikci, c0 the chjumua ms)-. wiih or m^in un»Uitii| 
other members^ cbaoKe hit deciiiiKi. 

NtMC «. When lUe voie wu lo Uy on ihc laMt, move 10 ukc fiwa ihe tuble. 

NoH }> Anvr camin'iim ]iu laltcD papcfK ot bcfun McEion. ouukM bt raerwisHicHd. How 
10 dKhsigc ihe cataialliBK. 

Note 4, Unlcu o;i rarmci rccnoi'4cratnin chongu were made 

Kole A' Mti» be movbJ ah^I tc<.'jiiLLF-J by mcinbtri on ihe iidc rbar won. A ip«ei«1 nth 
uaually piovidei for retcDiidcraEiErn anir '"^ ^^me □! nui day. Tbit molkifl ia 
vpi lu PC RiBiEc Uh (rcquemjy A member may inrrodnce f»r reM*iroilti<:e h oioliod 
u often »4 he <o cbo'^'^ei ; b\H he can wiihdiaw u oiJy by E«a«ral comtent- 

NfMC A. &C40j>rl'iig li nol D««Aary when (here ii no other buiiiEeu bcfim ihc hoi^^c 

Not* I- Tbe rtry BubgEjiiice of ihi* infiiion i» the effort to jin^crv* nshii- Hf'^im, oh 
vionv 11 evpKEed tc. pieaeni ihc niBtlerto the aiAembly. v>m0iim?t wiihuuE fc<rtTiii) 
moiion Api>ejlt or> motjont i^, f, Afid B mik>r be ^ecundnl, unleai ibe chiunnaji 
£b0O»(t 10 pill i]ie appeal wiihouT fLicli Kcond- Often, ihc cbNrmpn ubi >nfar^ 
Dully fnr Dpiniodi of i^ruiun memb*rm, aiicl he n»»y permit diviiitt^'kn bflfuw ihc 
■eouiding On witc h-id jppeaL > majonry or 4 lie inMajut ibe cba^riiian. Sp*- 
oal lulet ofleo provide lb»i aat mcmbej aIodc lOHy kcoic hi& nchti uniter ^w- 
b?i3»l pfipilen^ irreipe^hve of ihe *il| of others, Sec Cuihiog, l*lfi 4t> 

Noie Is N^ailenTion ihouM be paid lo (be call ttnlcH Bad* by teven] m«mbcn 0( rc^ulArtf 
moved and Kcanded. 

Son 9- The Mcondcr mmi pLao withdistw bii lecond, 

K«c IS- Aa iHarahly thoiild make itt tniuneM (tmoal id propariion u (tiV ImtiiMaa h 
imporunl. 

Note il> Tlie (OkTrociion* xhuiild be wKiien. 

KolG IS' Spcci^J Eukti Dfran mMify ihne prAviiutnt vMyfqntid'nHy Vov« mpafla p*tim 
Of feflopiinE a nio(Hui Vole pity b« uIij» onLy when a quortjm ■> prf«vaL 
Mijomy, Mf .^ m»jiB of the quorum. 

NoU 1^, To reconsider a wile requiring TwcHihiirti of ihc Awmbly. ■ tvci-iMnli v«t« U 
nqultecL Thii modem can be made e-ren duiinc oihtr ouH&eH^ bul CUBOl bl 
dJpm up iml J >1L buMHu pnor Ui iun« hu bw 41tpoUd «£ 
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APPENDIX v. — YEARLY ALLOWANCES FOR 
BOOKS. SUPPLIES. Etc. 

As with a houschatd of highly cducaied people, so with a school, ihc 
Kncienc}' is sladily to increase the demand for funds to meet increasing 
needs. To desire things and services in lo live in civilization. Tlie 
fbllaniog standard of allowances for booln, geoeraJ supplies, manuaJ 
training «tc., is a reasonable miDimum where » commuaity means to 
have good schools. With experience, much larger sums can be well 
■pent; and educatioo will be correspondingly improved. 

Hicii Sciiooi. 

Booki (prr pupil) I^.so Siailonerr $tao 

Usnual liainmg lo.so Inddenbili ,.,,.... lao 

Foi ii;ien« ap|MnilU9 iinnuatly per eUu of 24 pupils aSiun 

For lelerence boofci per cItS) Of a] pupils jOuOO 



ELKMeKTAtv Schools 



Crammar Cradii. — Boolu (per pupil) 

MMiual ualniDg 
Primary GrtJti. — Baoki (poi pupil) 

Manual tmining 
JtMlrfjdMln. — All suppUu per puplt 



. 


^.BO 


Stalionerr 






4-00 


1 nddsnlals 






1.00 


StMiODCty 






&CO 


Incidotob 





Lao 



Gmrt*! 

For refercDoe books pet cku of ^a pupiU $xum 

For Ubrar; (dut) po clitn isjoo 

EvBNiNO School 

All boolu and tuppllet per class ol 24 pupils. cicepUng sclcDce and manual 

Indnlnit $5000 

For evening IiKluret, f 10 lo fa; mny be allowed for (he leelurer. (5 10 Sto lor 
hli eipcnia (avemgc), anil I5 for laDwm operaMr. In a public lecture course, 
mutt ul llic lectures ihuuld be llluilraled. 

The foregoing Allowance; do not include the stcreoptlcoo lantern aod 
slides for every schnol, and al leasl two pianos in every elcmentaty 
tchool, one for the assembly room and one for the kiDdagnrteo. 
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APPENDIX VII. — SPECIMEN PROGRAMS 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 




Crai>e 1 

Tbui>ir vcalt in 
BUDam 

Englilh , JOO 

Reiding ind Phonic Drill ...... MO 

CcRDpoiition 104 

Spelling 100 

Wriltng 100 

Number lOO 

NUat« Study ......... loo 

Mauiul Tiufting and Ait ...... loo 

Mutic 40 

Slory-lelling (Hiitory, Biugrvph;, Ethici, «tc-} . ■ 80 

Morning Eurclict * 75 

Physical Training ........ go 

Intermissions ......... 75 

Unuiigncd Ttmt • 130 

MHinuw Puioda I MO 

School dajf 30 minulM ihortn Ihsn in tugh«r Primary Grades. 
The unassigned lime u lo be aarigned by the Principals as icemt best to 
lb em. 

GradK IV 

TliIH fl ■rwk lo 
COUDI* IBUIUIM 

English 4 340 

KcaiUng l-t 135 

Laneu'gc 59 

Componlion l-a 50 

Spelling (]4 periods) .... 65 

Handwriting ..... 50 

Arithmetic 3 ta; 

Natare Study, includine Phyiiolo^and H;^eoe 75 

Manual Training, including Art . . . 1 aj$ 

Music 15 

History ..,,..,. y> 

G'opaphy 100 
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GRAOR IW — ContiHtud 

itmvitig EieicJici (including duly lo miauua' 

•Inging) 

Ainxed Study.chirfly Arithmfdcand Compotition 

Phyiical Trxining 

InteTiniBiiiiu ....... 

UunigDcd Time ...... 



Time pet 
miauie* 



7S 
75 
SO 
7S 



■1 MiDtiU Period! iSSfi 

Prnmolicin to hucd upon the itudlet with conal*. S«e rwb tt fimd tUt 
tptragr. Appendix XIV. 



Grade Vlll 



EnglUb .... 
Reading. Home Study 
CompcwiboB. Ilotne Slodjr 
Spelling. Home Study 
H>nil Willi ng . . 
Gornmar 

Mithemslics . . . 
Arithmelic . 
AlgebcB 
GDniliucii*e G«oineli7 

Science, including Phyiiology 

M»nual Truoing, including Art 

Marie .... 

HiMory. Homo Study . 

Geography. Home Sludy 

Marninc Auembly, including 
Reading and Rhcloriols 

Study .... 

Physical Training . 

InlctTntmiunl . 

Unamigned Time (chiefly Hody) 



.<v:riptw« 



3f> 

I l«0 

I 9» 

S 9» 

n 

ISO 

» 
tea 

Mas 

This means net time, i.t., that each child hu at leut that number of 
mlnulei at rcfltuion. 

Principab may a«ign lime a* they k< fit, but are in no wiM to diminiih 
the aitipied time in any aubjcct. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 



GlUDK X 

BDslUb Bhrtoric ud CompMttloa .... 
RbctoiicaU 

nam Cremttry ........ 

Bmiiitti Praitiu ... . < • < > 

Biology \ yeu uiil Fhjiiologjr \ 

AmcricBn HUtoty { jreu and C^mnwrcUl Geognphy } . 

Enellnh Hlilory 

Spelling mil FeniMnahip f >n(l Cammcrcl*) Aiilhmelic \ 

Sliorthuid and Typewriting 

Latin (Ckut) and Compoiiliaii 

Greek (inmmaf and Compontlun . . , . , 
Gemuji (vatioui aulhora) Convcnalion and Compoaition 

Muiu 

Dratuimf ...>•■•■.> 

Wood Wcrtiig 

SfWiHf \ yiar and Coeking \ 

Fky%it^ Traimmg ....,.,. 

Blaek Taw — Cmhiuiu icquinj el aD 
Roaiu — Eleciivo 



Ctonu 



Notis to AprEKDix Vin, OrpoKiT» PAiCI 

Tk iloK klloiiKd 10 each >DbJe«i it rcdiAikifi nmr for a<S pupil ii> itiAi mt^tct ; 
thccUu Rcitaiq twodivUiotu.thc LcKher tboddfive twioc che umc utdicalcd lor 
in ffh mb4«i- 

Ni'nitii np DivittoNs iH A CLASh, — Tat drBwrnK- mutic, Niilure iiudr. pbyirtlocif, 
p^yilC4l cuJfiirf. uiil *niitt^, un« iliirjiion will uiuaUy be tul^Cfcm In any criid«; Tot hisldry 
sn<] (btgnphr in l^c pnoiaiy, und for liogiip^fi, grammaip «nd *p«ltiii( in Tht (nmAit 
CrtdH. «At dtvttkofi; For oil dfhcr kul^KU, ewo, komeiinm lhf«. diviiioni vkll uftually b< 
iteMTtbb in lh< pmiXBiT EisrlH. while in iht [rammjiT pvltt, (hare mEi7 be i^ni or tw<« dlvi- 
■iow^dcptndinK bpoii the iiie and gndiii^ af ihc cIau, 

Onii cr Kv»ciSB( —The m<jrc altlfiiuli tubjfcu ihould unt brfort ibe lul hatf 
twoT in ibc motDiiiB AlrctnaEe tuhjecu rcquiii^g fhieAy ikiU vith ihoae nqtiiring ikouchL 
NfiilTin wrlliiif nor dnwJng >h«u1d innzuditrfly fallow phykic*! turctw. «ith«r In Or «n\ 
of tTx •dwalnoO' Phjimt oocuei fthfnild be tEion an^ tpirirvd, and ibnuld b* tn^A 
w»i«*^r rb« fiTi^u* or mllnan«u of ibe pupilt yrvm» to Et^uin JL Huiic miy proBtably 
follow thi OpfPiAl aerciKi. 

Bued on Pauuc Public School*. F- C SrAUUiUMk Sm^rinUn^tmt. 
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^H APPENDIX IX. — DAILY PROGRAMS ^M 




A. GRADE PROGRAMS ^H 




KlHDERCASTBN ^^^| 


^^^H 9Jxt- 940 


Motnlnic CLide. ^^^H 


^^H 940- 9.S0 


Mkrchlng. ^^^| 


^^^H 9.50- lo/m 


^^^1 


^^^^1 10.00-10.30 


^^H 


^^^H i«k3o-ii.oo 


Cunci. ^^^H 


^^M 


OccapatioD. ^^^H 


^^H 3-I5 


Good-by Qicle. ^^H 




GltAI» II ^^M 


^^^H 9^00- 9'M 


Opening Exetdici. ^^^^^H 


^^H 9-30- 9-45 


^^^^^B 


^^^1 945-io.ta 


^^^^1 


^^^H lo.io-to.jo 


^^^H 


^^^^1 >o-(5-i ijoo 


Oral Aiitbnetic ^^^^^H 


^^^H uaa-it.to 


Nkture Stuily. 1 


^^H ii.ao-ii^s 


Ltni^Bge xDil Compoailion- FKdaf, M«iiuiJTr*lDlag. 1 


^^m Lis- 


WiiCing. 1 


^^^ 1.35- 'SS 


Miuic. ^^^H 


^ 1.5s- 3M 


RcailinK. ^^^| 


a.acf' 3.3a 


Physiol Training. ^^^B 


a,)0- 3.00 


Dnwhig. Thuradar, MuihJ Truoing' ^'ndiTi ^^1 




Compoaiiioii. ^^^^ 




Grade IV ^H 


9A»- 9,15 


Openini; Exettitei. ^^^M 


»-'S- 94S 


Aiitlmielic. ^^^| 


9^5-10.00 


Nitiuc. ^^H 


lo^oo-io.jo 


^^H 


■0^S-lt.30 


L*flg«fe and O>mpot1tlon. nunda;, Maauil ^^^| 

Geograph)'. Traioing. fl 


ii.a»-iMj 


1.15- 1.30 


Oral Aritbmctic ^^^H 


i.jo- MS 


Spelling. ^^^^1 


MS- a.os 


^^^1 


*oS- a.ts 


Physical Tniniog. ^^^^^^M 


3.15- 1.30 


^^^^^H 


^^^^ «00- ijoo 


Drawing. TucuJay and Ftidaj'i HiMotf. ^^^^^M 
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X.— COa^PECTCS OF 

OF TTlfE 



} 



JUS 



3 
4 




GuLomV. 



Aft 

Ka*««fc 

VimXnir 

Wemog 




Gum VI 



An 
KatffWMfc 

BcmImm 

BMUur 

Sewing 



I 

a 

4 
3 




OMDtVII. 



Art 

Bml Ifon 
Kiuh Work 
BMkOcy 
WetvlBg 
Sewing 



So DtiBUIOL 

i» mjniltfc 

■ » miaata. 
130 minotea. 
44D laiiiDtM. 



ToUl, 57 ho«n of fautniction pet irMk ofTeted br ibe Deputmeiil. 



MANUAL 
PER WEEK 
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GiadbVUI. 




Art 

Bcbcb Work 

BMketry 

Weaving 

HouMbold 

Hygiene, etc 


I 

J 

■ 


1 

I 

4 
1 


80 mloule*, 
lao minute*. 

110 oiinutet. 

30 minulM. 

350 minutel. 


1 


GKASKIX. 




Art 

Bench Work 

Sewing 

Cookiag 






90 minute*. 
90 minulei, 
90 minulet. 
90 minutel, 

370 minutely 


lycM. 1 
tye». ■ 


CbadiX. 




Art 

Wood WorklDC 

Cooking 

Sewing 






5K> minutn 
90 minuica. 
90 ninntm. 
90 niaalef. 

S7O BtiDUtCt. 


Irnt. ^^M 


CmdkXI. 




Art 

Iron Forging 
Lube Work la 

Melal 
Dreumaking 
Milllnety 
Applied 
ChemiMry 


■ 

I 
/ 




90 mlnulei. 
90 ralnutcB. 

90 minulM. 

90 minute*. 

360 minulei. 


1 


GSADlXIl. 




Art 

Iron Conft ruction 
DreumaJcing. Gride XI, 
Applied CbcmlitrT, Grade XI. 


90 minutel. 
90 minute). 

180 miantM, 


1 


1 . Required of both boyi ind girli. 
s. KctiuiredoCboys. Elective fur girls. 
3, Required uf girli. 


4. Required of girls, Electirc fci boyk ^^^^| 
J. Elective for gitli. ^^^^| 
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APPENDIX XI.— TAXATION 

Tm problem u( i&utloa li lo>diy ihe Krcilat isd mool difficult prabloi 
bcfote Ihe AiDcrlcaD people. Tbi* ii naiunllT lu in > ch^itctcrittiuJly iii<lu»- 
trial ciTiliiaiioD wbow chicr concern a wealth mhet than religion oi callur« 
« nalioulil; or loyalty lo tupcrvjrs and kiii'Incn lu infeiiora. Oiu jwlgu 
tit not prietta living upua ftfu. not are they tnaiiotial Iwdi lliiog u|>oa 
Tenia and ktvicci. Out ueculivc* anil oar IcgUlalon (ikcotetically) per- 
form their work for wlarici, — tliat ii, for incone of imitb, commuted la 
termi of money. Tbe public employee, whclbn KOrcmur ur i:lerk, dciiia 
money l\ii govcinnicnt cnlcrpiiiej or (or pcrhrnal eipenihtarc; the peivale 
cillien desires lo keep his wcallb. The piescol lauCic-n i* the lenill oi Ihii 
Rruggk. At preseoi, the priTatc citiien h decidedly tbe wiBncr. Pertonal 
t«ic« have become almoM an abaardily. In IQ04, New York City Inicd upon 
nearly ^7,000,000,000 of penonal property, of which at) but tjoofioofioo was 
" sworn oS " within two days after the publlcaiton of the Hit. The |>roUnn 
of how to get cnoBgh money for the icbooli depends npon tbe tolotion of the 
problem of tuulion. In tbe teat. I advocate Stale subsidies to local tcbools 
based uponnumber of teacher*, days' attendance of pupils, and the inflaltalioQ 
of liberal courses of study. To secure such Stale fundi, toort may be had to — 

I. loberilance lues, bearing moil heavily upon the large cstales and upon 
coUatcitl heiii. 

3. Corporaiion taiet, Dpon all corporat ions, and largest upon pubKc fran* 
chise monopolies. 

To lecar* more liberal local fandi, I know of no objection valid ta Mimd 
ecunomici to laiing ground rent far more heavily than it is taxed now. li is 
a mere personal opinion, baied. however, upon some tpecial univr-ralty studies 
in America nnd Europe, that our land^owneiibip lyiicm is seriously deleettv* 
in that it encourages monopoly and lenanty. Bat I am not yet ready to ac- 
cept the proposition not to levy any tax upon buildinp, which certainly need 
police and bre proteciion at public cost. 

The present aTitem nempti ttunt properly from taxation ; that ia, while it 
prnleds alt property holikrt, it ctiuges the expense to a few. But this is not 
tbe worn feature^ It starves public enterprlio. etpeclatly educsliun.' loct- 
dentally, by its attendant featore of bond issues, it fa building op a cltM of 
economic arirtocrals whose influence in .\merican politics is dangerous to the 
gcneial wellare. The borrower is ever servant lo the lender, though tbe see- 
vice be indirect and disguised. 

■ !l may b* t^ul wcshbT i^ttilinrliropiiit will nvntiially come to iTv rvacua bj dnwlliv 
buildin|i uhI lliuk leu re llie ;^ubli<: mmioi] 10 CAtrr ta\atien i ia kome arc now doudi 0< 
Am (bty ntty flrtait «aJa**ieTiim nt kuiJa ut uf iiixlia ifid buHla u H7 ■alaal<a (• bctsar 
Hturvc. niuc«(l«wlly}- la tb«« llswi u( *ccnotati ^italiaiu. «Juct<iaii mail l« asad Aa 
•ia« ■upport tbal relitioa budio tbe taaa ef puliuul jnJ uuiilikry [eudaliwiL 
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APPENDIX XII.— RESIGNATIONS 

Thz geneial principle govsruing ruignalion* is thai th« •uperintendenl 
(bould resign al ihe end of hia year or lemi if he believes ihal anolher man. 
arailable for Ihe isUrv and Cur the cnnditioQi of ihe posiiioD. can do belter 
work for (he schnoli than he himscU can do. Such titnci an — 

I, When the incumbeni ia mUering from poor health, 

a. When he hai aroused luch aerious and eilrnvve personal iniagoniims 
in the board and in the community a* to be unable to win public 
approval of his measures. 

). When Ihe hoard and Ibc community are calling for a degree of tcbool 
bellerment thai ia bcyuncl his wisdom to provide. 

4. When he himielE has taken luch a dislike to service in the ]»rlicaUtcciin- 
Diunityi wbalcver be the cauK, as scrioiuly lo impair his eSdCDcy, 

Tlie controlling principle in all educaliumal icrrice it, at slated in Ihe 
text, to make a life work in one community, and nut to leave that community 
without i:au*e. The ctceplions are those which bll under tbe above general 
principle of resignaliuns, and two others, — resignalLoui to accept very much 
mote deaitable positions, and resignationi (when leave of absence cannot be 
•ecored) to pursue advanced tludiei. The limitation of the general principle 
should be carefully observed: no taperintendent whuse heart Is In his work 
win ie*ign when he foresee* that his commucity desires a less efficient man 
than he himself is. In mch a case, be wPl oppose any attempt to fotce Ua 
redgnation or to discharge him. 

A board is never juatitied in forcisg a lesignallon. Il ia. however, juatilied 
In discharging a auperintendent wiihuut nolice for gtoai penonal irnmotalily 
ot for dishonesty. And upon three inimtha' notice, prior to the end of the 
■cbool year, when ihe term is from year Co year, or prior to the end of a teim 
of years, it may stive nolice of intention not to reelect for publicly reported 
teaaans. An tiileUigenl body oC men will know that the larger (he school 
syatem the more important is ciperience in it. An able man needs at leut 
one or two yeais to learn ihe facts and to adjust himaelf to the conditions of 
a fchuol system with seveial thousand pupil*- Samellmea. a new man ia ra- 
((uired because he does not know and wilt not accept the conditions, but will 
promptly set about creating an caieniiilly dlflcicni school aituaiion.' 

■ Tlw quMdoa wbaiher u piomoK 10 iht neaat superiatEpilfaer ■ ptiadpsl at Uadiei 
ali^uly ID ih* Khoolt do*t wfl tiftta aim in cilict ef ku thaa fifry Uuuudd p^^lc, V^ben 
mch « principal hubean Lu tha lyuam but ■ lew ytan. «i mm (wD«r thivc. and bu itbowa 
Tttf mailwit ibituf. Iht premolian nay Im win. Hul « [irniBBK ode who lot Ko « iwcbit 
yraik It^ b«cu <.i3rilvnl *LIb 1 iiibt^nhnvcc poiitiata m uiuaZly uciwiie; ■( aroutQ jrvlovtiu. it 
latum juuljntun m rlic Khooli. Jikd t1 (jrvvenlk Iha codimunlir fwB tc<uriflg 1h« scrriVM 
•( aa aBbUiau mas auli aaiutal lalctila Isi admltiiiuiiiMi anil lupaivliiaa. 
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APPENUIX XIII. — MONTHLY REPORT OF 
FINANCES 




I aoa Help 
tSdiuol 
rWnllBre 
Tm-book* 
OitiM BiIucaUoDal 

Supplies 
Dulldlog Supplies 
Kentiils 
PlUitlng >nd Advrr- 

liilng 
Cruge 
Tranipoilalion of 

Pupils 
OIRix ExpcoM 
Lberj 



Teul 
Rccctpti 
ToUl 
Biknce 



Baud upon nport lora ol LOUIS P. NaIM. St^traUndml 0/ SihBtb. 

Holrokc 
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APPENDIX XIV.— CONDUCT— ATTENDANCE- 
STUDIES 

, _ PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Tii* Jit^n it uttud liJi tita in a Stk»»i Ytar and m ikt 

KtetrJt/- ... .. .. 

fir. CnA, im St^Ml 



n«ily Work counti equUy with WrhlcD RerJewt in the deleriniiullon of 
promotioo. 

An average af 75 pet ceni in oil itodics, ttlien togcthet, mux be atUintd. 
Fulure to altiin in average of 50 per cent in either Bngllih 01 Malhetnatici. 
01 of 70 |>ci cent in both MgelhR, procnts regulsi iirumolroD, irrnpcclive 
of general aferige in all tubjecCi logethFt. 

Any pupil failing in ■ Gride or id a lubjccl may be promoled upon pauing 
• Prini^tpal'senmiiiajioninlhesubjectsof theCiraileorin thcdoliclenliubject 
with an average of at le>sl 75 per cent in each of the lubjecU. 

In the Migh Si:hool, an average of 70 per cent mutl be altalneil in each 
completed subject, other than English or MalhemaCica, before it may be added 
to the total number of counts required (ot gradualion. 

A pupil repeating a balf-ycai ot a year, upon maklns an average of 80 per 
cent ID all Hudies and of 75 ptx cent in Enitliib and Mathmutics, takeo 
ta|eth«, it cDlitled lo special promotion on [rial. 

Uncicused ilnencet are marked as total failuta in Daily Work. 

All excused absence! may be mode up. 

ClasK* advance from one Grade lo (he nml whenever ready. 

To Sod the Avenge . Hnltlply the avEtage in each rab)ert hj tlw 
otunber ol counts, add tha product!, and divide their lom by tha total 
numbet of coiinta foi all aub)oct> weaklj. 

Rbhabks bv Teacher: 



.._, _ - Out Teacher 

Final Ronlt _ 



[FaoiTT e* ftaraKi] 



..Priadpal 
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NtlM. 



SUBJECTS 



Aitlbmctlc . 
Algebra . . 
Geometi; . 

Awrac* . 

tUading . . 
SpcUine . . 
Naiore . . 
HiMory , . 
Gcognpb]p . 
Ffanwloir . 
Hobo ■ - 
njtict . . 

OietaOUy . 
Shorlhtad . 
BoakkecpinE 
Latin . . . 
Gieek . . 
German . . 
French , . 
Drawing . . 
Mu. Tninag 
Dtclantalion 
Euay . . . 
Handmiling 
Muiic. . . 
Cuifenl ETcnti 
Phy», Ttalnlng 
Kindergarten 



' ■ f . r 
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Tasl RsiMT 



OW WR A« 



Sacmoi XamrT 



DW WR At 



TMan Banwr 



DW 



A* 



Conduct . , 
No. time* lardf 

idaya ahacnl . 
enl Q unlit lei 
ofSch. Work 
uid D«b*Tiot 



Tor llic }ttl\tt InfHjnnalJoii of pArenu. iitidet !■»< h«ding. (af hd miy UH todl MQc^CnFC* 

■AtKoc.vij : Nckt; iiDEidy: cvrelesn: iCfmrAif; fmhfiili Lnvfulflr: cr>urtmu4; d^KvqrlcHa- 

In llw itwEnu at ONUUBU. p«reDU mlj inht thai llicn u na ipecial it&amcf. 
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Fourm RnoitT 


FirT» RiErDKT 


Si)(TM R^tojrT 




Cowmm nr Twcma 


DW 


WB 


A. 


DW 


WR 


Av 


DW 


WR 
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oad MiUicsLttlC* 
Final Arenp 
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KintJcf^arTcn lo O^At II, incUitivc MmIii, pooT^ fvif, gaoJ^ very eaod. Gmiv* ttl lo 
Xtl, luclutivF Mlrk« in p«r ccdIi 

HUTU- - By ucinK Lhe n^iacc of ihr tul^rcu in ihe higher fridei, tbe lutcml of pupiJi 
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SCHOOL YEAR 1904-1905 

HOUKS OP HOHE Snmi: Asaasuxyj by Roles 

Kljid<T£U1cn uid Kinl Grada . • > . . Oecaiional lolf houi 

S«cuni] and Thitd Grad«« One half hoot dm\y 

Fuurth and Klfth Gndcs One boor diU; 

Sith and SavtDtb Gnds* .... Co* h> one and a half houit 

Eighth Grade One ud a faalf to two host* 

High Scbuol Grade* Two to tool boun 

Evening School TWo half bout* iirecU;r 

Parcnla whole chiidteB Mudf more or leu than tbcae uticnmeiits will 
klnJIy INyUIRK IN1X> THK MAITRK ihiounh the Teachen or Princi- 
pal* or nulify ihe Sui^erinlcndtnl in wrilin^. 

Only »uch HOME WORK is lo lie BsignFil in which the INSTRUCTION 
ANU EXPLANATION tiy ll>c leachn hive been COMPLETE. PaicnU 
who believe that pnnci|i1et have doi been full; csidalned wlU KINDLY 
INQUIRE INTO THE MATTER. 

StONATVU BV PAStNT.- 



Firal Report... 



ti«cond Report 

TUrd »■[>«« 



Klad^ md ALl. ptuwd tmd wneum iMaeiaada 



Fomth Repoit..., 

nfth Report 

Sixib Report.... 



COKKixn n Paibtt 
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APPENDIX XV. — RANK OF PUPILS 



PmfiL 

Stiecl. 

Tta<lttr 



Gratle- 



% 

V 






Flr»t Report 
Second Report 
Third Re|>orl 
Fouilh Report 
Fifth Report 
Siilh Repiirl 



Final Avenge 



Tbfl occvionAl uie of thl* form — Tor « ipccul clan or ■ ipf^l pupil — ■■ tvlualile » 
■ cnjrBdiv nf fvltt viewt u ID > pupil'a iclaiive ticcllcncc or dcficiopCT- li mir be uicd 
tllhec 10 <liK/<tir*ite or rn forwjid » rcquctl (or fcpectat pivnMilUm. To u*ut tuch rtpqfU 
nnonlhlr ^ ^'^ pupil* u uowikc 

APPENDIX XVI. — DAILY ATTENDANCE 
RECORD 

To be lent In Prindpsl't Office it 3 r.M. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 



APPENDIX XIX.— ANNUAL REPORT OF 
PRINCIPAL TO SUPERINTENDENT 



SUeiMeaJ Hifort vf.... 



-igo 
-.-PrinHfiat. 



Nuinlici of pupili enialletl 

Kuiiibn over liflecii .--.1 . 

Number under five 

Nnmber beWxen seven anil lourteen 

Avcrtgc incliibrrehip 

Avciagt altcndance 

Agreggatc number of dayi of mllendaiice . 

Per eenl of tltCDilB&ce 

Number of ■bunteet 

Number of (leyi of «hseDee- 

Number of pupils urHy . 

Number of tarcIineHet 

Number neilher ahHOt dot taxAj. 

Number of (ruanU 

Number of diyt of truancy . 



Number who have received corporal pumahmenl L 

Number of corporal puniihmenw 

Number otteathen absent 

Number of dap of luch abaence 

Number of Icftcben tardy 

Number of such tardineltct 

Number of days of Bclual tcs»ion 

Number of legal holiday* 

Cays cloaed for other reasons . 

Number of rooms ... 

Number of siltingi- - 



Number of teachers (mal«- fenmle- ) 



Bon Ctuj Total 



File Bl the office of the Superintendent of School* on or before July fir«, 
together with the last sheet from all registers. (Form bssed un Holyoke. Man.) 

> It it impotutnt ro know Ihu wtierfv<r ■( ia lejjBl, biji na coinmiinitT permiltini i>ich 
pui'iibiitFrii \tayt in ■ i«fonn irhivll t^n properly coiulOvr iivlf pnuffHtd o( (omp^ianl 
uadiui ud DiaiuiituI in i compclcul niinnti. See pp, ]oi-|M. 




APPENDIXES XX AND XXI 
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APPENDIX XX. — RULES AND REGULA- 
TIONS 

TIi« Angto-SwoD ptincipl« i* never to make a law nntU it U Deeded. In 
■mall ichuol syslem% the less ihe Dumber of the vuloiu rutn sod tcgulitlioiu 
Ibal stc «ts1i1i«hc<l Iiy rciulullun at ihe boBTd, the liettet, A> necessiljr atiaei, 
one and another may be pused, amended, or repeated. 

When rcvinon and codiricatioo become desirable (or ore ordered hj the 
board), Ihe tcveral principle* to be followed by the luperliitendenl are aa 
foUowi, Daniel; : — 

I. To ba>e ibe new rules aod regulationi as few, aa direct, aa true to com* 

mon Kme and to modern science, and as simple M poMiblt. 
a. To tcciue, in all educational matters, adequate, rotmal, public, and legal 
rccojfiillloii of the authority of the superintendent, the principalt, Ihe 
luperviaorv, and Ihe tcachcn. 

3. To >ecuie relief for aupetintendent and tracbcn, m fiu at poMible, from 

all purely busincai mntlen. 

4. 1'o advBDce the cauae of liberal educaliun. 

5. Convtncly, to resiit all encroairhtnenU of the Icgitlalive upoo Ibe eiecii^ 

live dEpartmenl, to reslil all elluct* tu mlike the cducaton cleiki, and 
to reliit Gtcenively detailed medianiulion of the ichool lyitem. 
Many rule* and regulaliont (unleu dead letter} la a imatl tchool qrttem 
arc lymptooialie uf lerioui (aulti. 



APPENDIX XXI.— REPORT OF SUSPENSION OF 
A PUPIL TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 



To .-., Secretary of the Board of Education of Ihe... 

«( , of the Cooniy of -...: 

Sir — Vou are hereby nulifird thai I have Ibis day impended from 
tchool , for [ttri ttalt tJu tanti fir nupnunn]. 

Dated ihb.. ... day of , igo 



■annin' 



Primfifal. 

The SliH fchool Ijiw utually Kquiret ttaj mtpeniiaD 14 W rtftvrfct] To the board el 
tducftian. A himllir nurif mvy f □ 10 I'tic parent or (uftrditn- Wuh ntarm tchBoU lad 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 



APPENDIX XXII. — DUTIES OF SECRETARY OR 

CLERK 



t. Til [■■iiiiii mil lilm rnllrri frr n—trifi nl'lir TiTril iif iiliiiMiiiil 
a. Tn III >i I nr i iini nnrt w t wl irrrnr i tif t-nrliiij rilrtii t i iiM i l rliil w rtiM . 
(a) T lin ■ fill III iiiwwiiiiMrtiiM M iiiiliiiitl^ rhiliimil 
(«) To tecoal. Ik a bMfe pMvided let ibM pnrpoae. aH ih* praeeedlaci 

«l board ofeducadoa mwHft —1 JiMtia mivdnp. 
(O To irriie Md W wceHe»il ccnqpood f ee ■» onJatd or nthe courw 
of Ok ordlauj bMDCM of Uw bOMd. 
y. To krrf ui aoco^l of Ihe kIhkiI finaoco of Ibc naaxipafily, and M report 
al<MkKt*>'^ meeUnf «<ikeboafd«f adiwMioD- 

^ To p9 MU aH mOMTa bgp taiiuliig ordea on the cniiodlaa ol adtool nenej*. 

% 1^ ■■!■ a finMKwl npwit lo ail tutxiioi cauat*. MW*. aikd oaUMMl oAcan. 

t. T* waha a nv«" ^ ^bc Inniaclioni c< Ihc tward Ua Ibc fCu M (he aaiutal 

n«Min|t o( Lhe tows or ol Uic cny couiKt; or ot tbc board d icltoot otlsuw for (ba 

decDon ol nntben o( lti« board ol cducalion. 

7. To prapai* and loiiranl Ibc aaoua! report to Ihe dcii(iialed *vpaioi office*. 

(Id lome Slalci) 
f. To prepare and pcit 

NotlOM fot ■noual diMrld meoing. 
WWtWl (or ipedal dlMrin mHCine. 
4. T» M«liy SiMic 01 counij lupmmcailein and dty or wwfalp MMinr of ih» 
-— ~— ' ol dialrici ichool tax oiderod. 

■o. To takt an InTmior)' annuallit al all uhoot propcTtj. 
II. To take affldaTln (withoul Irr) tn all tnaltcn of school biubai. 
II. To ineti lignatuK ol pieildrai (or chUrman) of Ibe board upoa coaCi«cu, 
■OM*. dIplomM. (K, and 10 certify copies ol board tcMlulloDi, Mi, 



APPENDIX XXIII. — FORM FOR NOTICE FOR A 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 



Tft. 



Tou arc bttA; aoHBcd (bat lb*r« drin b« a mcuhs of tht B»*rd of EducalioD 
of Ibe of .on ......... rreolng, •>V<>*-a 

al .-— — •'clock, kn the tchoolbeuM. 

I*«i4 - - 

Stoturftr CUrk. 



APPENDIXES XXIV AND XXV 
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APPENDIX XXIV.— TEACHER'S CONTRACT 

It ii herebr tgi*t<i by and between ihe Board et Educailon o( , in 

the County of uid . . thai Mid Bourl of Efjaalton. bf reMluQan 

duly paued at a meeltng rcgulai)y called uid eoiulliuwd. hai employed and don 

mjage and employ 'he Mid to te*«h in Ihe pnbtlc 

tdiool under ihe control of »aid Board of EducaUon. for ibc tern of 

year from the day of ., 199. .. »i the (alary off 

to be paid in equal mamhly taitallinrots : tbal Ihe uid . ihall 

begin teaching on the day of. , I90_.; ihal the said 

holds a valid _ _ . . _ grade ceni6cA<e 10 leach now In fall force end 

ell<^cl,o^wlll ptcKiireiuch cerlifiLate liefnrc thedate__he ifaall begin Kaching. and 
Ihal Ihe dale when i«id e«lificale will eipjre ii Ihe day of , 190.. 

It it hereby agreed Ihal either of lud pvlict to this conrraci may. al HBy limn, 
ipnuinoD! aojd eonltad and the r.mployment aforesaid, by stdng to Ihe Oilher party 
[tfrt mitrt Ingtk t/am*] notice In writing of ia election to 10 ternmaie the laoM. 

The uid hereby accepl* the employment atoicaald and undnlakN 

that. .he will tallhliiny do and iwtlnrm duty under Ebe ampliyyinol afere- 

laid, and will obserre and enforie the rule* ptMcnbed hr (he Kvremment of tha 
School by the Board ol Bducalloa and the Superlalendeni, or Prtnclpal, or Soper- 
*iiinc Principal. 

Dated ihi* da;«( , 190 



Cttmtttf 



TiaOtr. 



S m tm y . 



Oh ee^ of iht cmlrKl li to be iiled with thi nipnuMiidal, sae copy with dM Mct^ 
lary « cluk. and oac copy rvtuBod by ihe teicber 



APPENDIX XXV. — AFFIDAVIT TO BILL 
PRESENTED TO A BOARD OF EDUCATION 



ir> 



Statk qt .. 

Couirrv. 

,«( foil age. being duly iwom. on hii oath *aiih ihu 

Ihe gaodi or Mrvlcei lumlxed In the annexed bill have been delivered or t«K- 
dored : thai no bonus or reward hai been given or received by any perMU at 
penotiB, vriihin the knowledge of ihe deponent, in connection wilh the fama ; 
Ihal the tame Is correct and true : and that the amouDl thei«in staled ii Justly dm 
and owing m lel forth. 

Swo™ and lubuciibed befere me, 
Ihil .dajcf ., 190.. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 



APPENDIX XXVI— CONTRACT FOR 
BUILDING A SCHOOLHOUSE 



Contract aiade and cnlered iato between A. B^ ol the Countjof... , 

Stale of , «nd"Tbe Ekanl of Education cf tbe «( ,,, 

in ihc Couatj of ," Stale of 

la conslderatlDn of ItiE sum of one dollu in hind paid, the ttceipt ith«nof it 
herebjr acknowledgtjd) ud cJ the further %iim of_ _ , , , ^ _ . dollafs. lo b« paid as 
h«n^iiullc[ specified, the siid A. B. agrees to build * ftatne schoothoute BBd to 
fumish (he msileruls iherelor, according to the pbni and !^pe>:l<ifiiion( for Iha 
erection ol uid hauie henio appended, at lucli point In said Disiiid u the taid 
Baud mar desit^ate. The said house is to be bui)l of the beil material, in a lub- 
slanlial. woikmaslike manoer ; and Is to be completed and deLlvcled lo i^ij 

Board, free from any lien (or work done or nuueriali furnished, by Ihe 

day of. . £93^. i and in case the said houae is not finished in the Ume 

herein specified, the said A. B, shall forfeit and pay to the taid Board, lot the iii« 

of said District, the sum of 4ollBra. and shiill iilso be liable tot all daiit> 

ages thai ttknj result in consequence of luch (iiitire, and laid Board may finiah the 
building and charge Ihe cosi ol Itie same to ibe said A. B. 

The said Board hei«by igreet to pay the said A. B. Ihe sum of dol- 
lars when the fnundaTion of said house 1^ finished, ind flie further sum of. . _...... 

dollars when Ihe building Is (rady forihc root; and the remain ing sum of 

dollars vhen Ihe said house is finished and delivered, as herein stlpulaled. 

It IS hirrhei agreed, that this coDttact shaS ool be sublei. trandtticd, oc wsigned 
without the content of both panics. 



Witscu om liand* tbia jimfd , 19a.. 



..PraiJemt. 
. .Sitrtlaff. 



A. B,. Omltatler. 




lahufldinca tchoolhouK, It Is atMinpOTianl lo k<ur ■ plaa at iIk boildini, with full 
■pHiAcuiani u ta in dimeniioiu. ityle of archiiKIuie. nunbci and i1k of the wlndowi and 
4441, qutlfly nt m'EtnBli o be nuA ; whqi Ifiail of toof ; aumbcr of coals of puals : of 
whAi iRsierial ifie fountt^fTOn >lia1l he 4anitrticlci1 : ii« depth below, and it> ticictii abtrv* the 
torfkca ol (he fmond : the nuinberanrl BITte of chiiDoeri and flues ; ihe pnrvisionbfor venti- 
lalion : the number of coits of plasiaring. and iryle of finish, lod aUothct items iq^uil thai 
may be Efccmed oeceMiry. "nieplui and spec iti<atL0nt should be aitfcbcd Do the contrac, anj 
■he whol* AIhI ■lib the iliiiiici clerk. Before ihe buiMioc ii eonnenced, the coDuei and 
■pecilicatioAk Bh^oM be file^l in tbe office ,Af ibe couniy clerk ia pT4v«iii licna- All ptani 
■n^ ■p«cific8tioiis ffluiibe tubnilted 10 Ibe Slate Board of &lu(alion tot ■ppnvat, 

(Based OD New Jeiwy bna.) 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVlSiOM 



APPENDIX XXVIII. — FORM OF INQUIRY 
REGARDING CANDIDATE 



— .>9» 



«( 



J* ■ 



c^diiUl* bu ■ teaKlm'* pMilloD in lbs ..padM ol lh« public 

school! o( Ihli ctlj, I undrrrsTund Ihu you know KimcIhLim ol h_ _ quallRuiians 
loi ncti a ptHlfHm. You *ill conht a kn», whtch I thaU highly appivciaic, tf 
yuu will kindly give me luch ol ]n;iiu Inloimalioa as will be of nublance to tna id 
(onBhlcrtDC Ih* ipiKriBDnim ol tha ouidldJiir. 
Wbal luu liecn the chatatwt aud decree of h_, educallon ? _. 



r 



De you Ibink U toScieni Sot ibe poiltion in quodooT Hw -be t&u(Iit 

nBdH yonr dnMiton or tDpCTTiaon t When? Howlotig? 

Did you Kt mucli of h.. work? What gisde ot lubjcd 

did .he leach ? How nwny pupil* in h.. <lasi } Ftom 

youi obaeiraiion do you coDildet h . . thoroughly lucceuhil as ■ tEachci ? ; 

as a dbclptisaikn f ts .heptograalraf Is .be sirons all 

round F Whalhli. . itrongol point? ; weaktst? 

I) .he DOW teacbloi Id yout tchool ? U u, why does Jis wlih lo 

leave ? Do you deiire to retaia h_,^ li.he under oonti*ct 

lo remain (or any ipecilied lime? tf so. cm .be be ttleiaed? . Om 

■balnoltce? 

U .heunot nowwacMnelnyour (chool.wbydM ^helean? ....... 

Was .he reappotnnri > Did you »i»li <o retain h,.? 

Wautd you like lo number h .. again aiiionfyaui corps of Wachen?. 

Is this eendidate'i momi character Irreproachable ? Do you recoRiRiaod 

K, onrescrvedly ? 

Pleaic fir* any furtha Infonnation on tb« other aide of thl( ahML 

Whalercf you may write upon this matter wit! be Realed In strict coafidanM. 
TbanUog yOB for the b>or of an oady reply. I ant, 

Vety t«sp(ctfuUy yonrt, 



Sl»mfid and tMrttttt 
nrtkft tiintJfir rtflf. 



Citf Stftn»te»JttU. 




(Based upon husalc Form, F. £. SrAUUMHC. Siif*n*i*n4tnl.\ 



APPENDIX XXIX. — TEACHER'S DAILY PLAN 

Tlili blirikit u b* filled mil wid Aled n tiic doli BSTDRB b«iiiniu( Uw voik of iba 
Alt. SuuWKAT«auu*uuuh.aHtbeBunib>raf p>|eiiaihebook. Naie uny diSmllH* 

Ihal Atue, aad uJu toe 6i91 opporLUQily to c«iuult (he Phnopal.Superriso'.oibupctLatBAiiJt'il- 

Scbool 0»ile. Section 

I planio teacb IfaU day wbu i> indkaKd imderlbefoUowingiabjcclii — 

HndlDg . 
I^HEuH^ : 
Spelling - 
Anihiorik : 
Niturc Siudy ; i 
Phytiolofy r J 
Geognpbj: 
HMorf: 

Unrie: 
DnMBg: 



APPENDIX XXX.— POSTAL CARD PUPIL'S 

ABSENCE FORM NOTICE 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF _ 

OFTIOt OP TM« PRINCrPAL: SCHOOL 

- — »»o 

. .,._....••_..._._........... . ..... wMiteaiifroB Kteol 

Pleue fill oul Ihe line bttow to show wholher th* atnence wu with yoMt pcr- 
niutoD, anJ tltei signiflg. send lUs csrd to me br Ihe pupil. 

Aliienct bom ichuul, Kir eves a Imlf iluy. inKrkia with Ihe progreu of Ihe pupil. 
and should nol occui cHepl ui sua ol lioknok, WtilliQ eicuie» are lequiira in 
•U cue* «) abwace. 

_ JtiMlft. 



Thix abMocc wiih my permiislciD. 

Sipied AmmC 

(Eail OTKDf/s btn. V. L. Daviv. SuftmtUmJnit.) 
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COVPlILSORy ti>ffcAnov 

Law*, Snaiorv or i«fia - Aancu XT 

■M- Kvcry pvcQl, fuudiui or odkw 
pflnon havipf mniiql oi a ahi}d tu ii mi 
ib« ^rt oT ktviQ ftod rmf*e y^*i*, tAail 

^7 wh«n iiwb tcbool ahBll bo lo kuhhi, 
unlaa lucK child aIuII b« Mcu»cd (ron 
uicb BOnuluKc by ibc bovd sf cdu^noa 
of ih* «chwl durnci in vbich iiub pu«l 
or fuirdLui »hAlI mitk ufion Ui \m\n^ 
•bowa la f be HtiftllacliaD of laid bowd thjil 

<4#7i/ukuch»ii>;iictciilhuorbcr jTund- 
«ace ftl tchdol, Of (hat ftifA <kit^ U t^f^t 
t^ufAl f* /rfD*/f itAwei *r ti kfmtt m 

iuchbnnchaatamiiujJlylPticbi inpob> 
tic ibhoolt (0 children ai Kit or h«i fl|tt, or 

tij. No child undei th* »(» of fiflwa 
yeus <tial| b< trnplnyaJ by hny vf^von, 
LumpAny Dr cot^riiion io laboi ia aiiv 
buaintu wbBKvej, unk«i i^uch <;bfld «haU 
haiCA(»ud«l within t«<I*0 rnoalhi iiiim*- 
diaiely preceding Buch cmpln/in«ni toAc 
public or privAie Kb«I. Such *ll«iitJaaGa 
ibjill be fur fii'DdaytOi Tour e*enmii><TArT 
wck durini; a period of udrvn vv^lu. 
which may be divided tmi> iwi> Icrni* «f 
cighr coEiiceuiivF wwLt n^Zi, u bu at tb* 
arrBaecmcDi gf tchool lciRi4 wall ptmlt. 

t^t^ \tx cuf any parent, guardifA or 
other peiton hating coniraL of anr 4>iild 
thall fiil la cufuply wiih l^i« phjviiiorit of 
this ArLicI'. such pairni, guBtdimti QrolTlff 
perwn ^hklt be dume^] giiilry oi a ibi*' 
demeanEir, and »hall. on conviciwn (hcfcoT, 
b«liaMff coalinf ofnot Ich <han on* dolUr 
nor more than twcniy-l)V« dullart For tmch 
uTcnw^ or To impnujninenl for not !««■ 
ihan Ave dayi nor morf rhan thi«« moDlhi, 
which Kiid Irne thai] be [>4id 1h) (he cua- 
todian of ihc Kbocl nioney? d( ihe tcSoat 
di«1iicl io whkh the ofkiiK tbaU bavs oc- 
curred for ihe uae of iti* pubUc Khooli 
lh«iroin. Such offend ahall \t proHculed 
by ihv IkmM of t<]ur4(t4n of taia tchool 
di>tiic[ h«fu« a judne of « (ilj or nunid- 
pal ojiin, police Juilict, or * jualice of Vhc 
peue. withio whoH jurtfdicllOB uid tcliool 
duErtcl th»U be iltuw- 

[lUcK or ExcviiJ 



I 



i 

I 
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APPENDIX XXXII. — EYE AND EAR RECORDS 

SIGHT AND HEARING RECORDS 
Naae Sght wid H«uing 



Eaus 


Dati 


Eras 


Date 


RUOITDII 


Right 


Left 


Right 


Left 

















Det&iU and MisceUaneoiu Ph^ical Record* 



Pupil 

Teacher.. 



Due. 



NOTIFICATION CARD 

»90^- 

Km. - 

DBAft 

I have eareUiMy emmined your child .... . . ... 

eyes And cars -ind jLm of the opmion Thai Ibcrc is a -... .-. ^ — __, 

di'lprl of vision-hcaiinif. I itiii tiietelore teqiiiipd, by direction of Ihe Board of 
Eilueoiion. >o advise you lo consult •n Eye-Ear Doctor ot good repuMlion, inordel 
ihai youf child's progreu in educaijon may nol be unduly retarded. 

RBtpeatally, 

Endorted br 

Safmiiier t/nyiiiai 7>ate^f. 



Prauifal »fSclu»i Nt. 



Syfehmltmdeiit o/Seiaali, 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 



APPENDIX XXXIII— TRANSFER CARD 



To Principal School Nft. 

. it herebj masfand lo 



■laslxeran wu. 



Conduct 

Qrade here 

Remarks 

School No. 



Lut Teuhet 



Grade rcconmnded .^.....^ 



Due. 




APPENDIX XXXIV. — REQUISITION FOR 
SUPPLIES 



AtA. 



ORIGINAL No.. 
For ScAeel GraA, 



Jitfiaiiiitn.. 



Stgrnaturt #/ Primif«t. . . 
Or SiptaAiri */ Ttatktr. 



DUPLICATE No- 

£Ur. Ftr StltMl^ Cradr. 



JfejMiiilitm, 




Sig»aturt ofFrituipal 

Or Sigtatitrt bJ Ttathtr 



APPENDIX XXXV 

APPENDIX XXXV.— APPLICATION FORM FOR 
CANDIDATE 



..PVBUC SCHOOLS 



4 



Due — Nunc .. ........^ 

Ycscof btrtti -Addrcw. - 

BiithpUce Home addrcM ..~._. 

Father's birthplace Salary received now ..... 

Moiher's birihpUee Salary doireii , 

No, of chiliiren in parentt' family Heiglit -Wdght 

Chililluiod spent in city or town, or on farm 

Father's present or former prufcsttoa or occnpUion ..— •-.- 

High School or Andemy attended 

What coitne was completed? ..--._-•„ ..Wbat ycaf?.- 

Norouil Schod or CoBcge attended . . .-. 

What course m* completed f . ... — What year?-. 

Post graduate study >•• . .— 

Professional certttic«te« held ..._. 

Do you belierc in cdocational progrca f. .......... — ....._ 

TrareL , 

Muiic .... ....Do yon nng 7..-— 

Art--- 

Manual Trunin^ . 

Fhyneal Training. _ ._ _- 

Foteign tangsage* spokea.._.-.. ., 

Experience in teaching . 



Refetencc*, I. 
1. ... 



Kind oS poaition dented.. 



Explanatory ot additionat "— "fV* 



Pbotopcph latenieir- 

School visited bf. .... . . . 

When available 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVtSEON 



APPENDIX XXXVI. — MONTHLY LESSON AND 
ATTENDANCE REPORTS OF TEACHERS 



—.-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Tcacbcr^ 

SrgOBhjre Grade 

No. o( dAyt afcaent Manlh ending 

OlvB ilayi and atvtm, 

Sutnlilulci. 

Tlmd ol iLTTliral uid dcpamiic (ram School : 



-Scboot- 



Mon, A.M... 
Mon. pj*,-- 



Tliun. Ajl.. 
I hurt. P.M.. 

Mon. A.M 

Hon. Pji... 



Thni».A,l(. — 

Tbun. P.M 

Mon. A.M. 

Mon. P.M 



Tat*./.M — „ Wed. AJt. ,._, 

Tma.rM Wt<i.rM 

Special Nole u to Saiurday It it School. 

Fri. AM 

Fri. P.M 

Tucs. AJit We<L AM.. 

'Hlei.F.M Woil, P.M 

Spedat Note u to Satunl>r if at School. 

Fri.AJ« 

Fri. P.M. 

TUC3.A.U Wed.AJI 

Tues.P.M. Wed. P.M .... 

SpecU Note u to Saturdajr if at SchooL 

PH. AJl.- 

Fri. p.* 

TllEhA.M W«d, A.M 

Tues, PM. Wed. P.M 

Special Note as lo Salurdaj Ifal School. 

Thun. A.M. Frf. A.M 

Thura.P.M. Fri. P.M 

Educanonal meetings Attended during the month : 
EduCBtiona! books oi periodicals rrad during inonlh ; 
Crilidsmi OI suggestions reg;itdin£ mcollngi oi books: 

Rccaid htrc Ibt PAGES luigned lo ihc varioiii lert-booki.TOPICSoftnpoiulK* tmled 
during Ihc mtHith. >ny oluuiigiul miiicn dcKrvinc Dotio*. ud lay OPINIONS yau mvf 
wish Eo cefer lo tH« Supchuicndenl of Schooli. 

Do not wriiEDD ihe tuKkoi within ddc Incliof Ibc leftcdse. tlKa Mcond then if seca- 
HTy, b4t not uiDre ihftu two kheett. 

Cemamili by Principal : 

Piinclpal's dgnature; . ... 

^It rcporl ihould reach the SupcnntetideDt &om Iha Principal, evtcy faunh Moeday by 



ItlUIB. A.M.. 
Tbura. P.M.- 
Mon. *J<,.. 
Mon. P.U..- 



|pja. 



[Thu <a to ba |iKnnd upoe one tiik of »iridt liMdol papa]. 
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APPENDIX XXXVII. — SEMI-ANNUAL RATING 
FORM OF TEACHERS 



Date- 



.Gnde. 



Nunc School N«L... 

Teacher Principal Supervisor SpeciWiw Subjects 

Ccrtilicue held _., 

Dale at AppointmenI .... Salary (hi* data -.. 

Graduate 

Muka: A, KlDirmbtc. t. eralleni. V. C. va|r Bood. G. good, f, Itil. T. Idler- 

able P. jKioi. V. P„ Mry pout. C. iMmpIwi biluR. O, no ptcpaniion whiicver. 
H. highly cofnnicEidabk- S, vaiix^iary D, ifcfiocnl- [, impr^ins, 

V G, ii ilie hvjjhcft( mirk given uniil i1i« foitnh half yeu htn, imJ G^ the hifbeit ustil the 
Mcood X, fto opinion. K, opiittad uiuieccuarjr- 

loitmctitiE ...... ....... -., 

Methods . Voioa ... 

Manner 

Handwriting ... 

Fitness In sobolarship for poiitloa 



QDestioning 

Black board 
Results 

Controlling . 

Self-control 

Class control 

Methods 
Educating . 

Tact 

Executive quilitlei 



Wiltingnett to receiiv suggBtiooi . 
Ability 10 ckrrjr out sugG^lio"^ 
Ability to see what is going on 

Scientific knowledge of children . 
General Mholonhip and culture . 



Disposition and character Apparent native ability 

Special strength . 

Special weaktiesa 

Specialtiea : 

Drawing Pbpical Culture. 



Music 

Remarks: 



Total rating--. 



SigDed. 



Position - 



EvcTT ratinf {■ with rvfcTBnct erduaivrlf 10 the p'liitiin cww hrld. A diipljcale li to ba 
hvpr OB tik^ The oniin*] iruy ot mif not he »«ea tty ihe leuibrr ^i hii DpCLOa. 
iLUvnuTtOK: Mumci. F, I. mtnt fUi hu t iraprevinK 
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APPENDIX XXXVIII. — ORDER ON CUSTODIAN 
OF SCHOOL MONEYS FOR TEACHERS' 
SALARIES 

He. N.J i9» 

T» . Cmtodivl of School Monejn ef (he School DMrict of _.„... 

Coiulyof ....... StsM of N«w Jeraey : 

hjr to the oHer of , Teacher, dollan, beioj the kmouol of 

itkrj du« let uocfalni hi Pabtfc School No. . of Mid School Dlintct 

ef , from , 190.. 10 . 190 

I _ -. /WiiinU ) Board of Education of fha 

, Sttrttaryi School Dl*trt« ol. 



I henbr oertify IhM (he Teacher hi whose faror this otd«r ii drawn, b In po»- 
leuion of a Teacher's CetttGcale, in foil force and eSccl. and hai pcopcxigr kept (ha 
School RegiMer, u required by law. and that t have estified Ihsivlo in laid RaiiMet. 



.Sttrttlff, 



APPENDIX XXXIX. — FORM OF NOTE FOR. 

MONEY BORROWED 

N.J.. i9e.. 

daft afler date, "Itie Board ol Education of the of---. , 

In Om County of "State of New Jersey, promise* to pay to _„er 

order. dollan, with IntereMftom the date thereof, at the rate oL pm 

cat pn aliDun). 

Thli noie Ix given for moDcy borrowed by uld Board tor the purpoic e< , 

punuanl 10 ib« atatula cn'in«d " An act 10 cttabUeh a ryatem ot public iD*liVGttan,~ 
approved March abih, 190a, and by the conieniof the inhabiianti ol the Mlddkulat 
lawfully {Itcd. at a meellng lawfully held 00 , igo 



-J^uUail. 



Atlul: 



. JSl^itt Otrk. 
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APPENDIX XL— CERTIFICATE THAT CHILD 
HAS ATTENDED SCHOOL 

I bercby arti^ thai tan Friacipal ol School No ^ lb the tg 

. [fi4', knim, (iMi>u>) of . and lh*l [mamt a/ ekiU'\ ii ttic [wB, 

Jaufklir, tr war4\ of [aanH of farm rr ^oorrfw*]. naidinit al [itrttl mid flfi]; 

Ihai 10 the besi of knowledgE and bellFl, said [*amr tf ekiU) la jtaa» of 

*fe^ and sud [luiiiw t/ UUd] ha) allendeil tchool uodci mj clmrge. Rre daji a 
v«ek. lot w«ek>, dunnic the fui preceding the dale odhit ccniScata. 

Ouad 19a— 



APPENDIX XLI.— REGISTRATION CARDS 
PUBLIC EVENING SCHOOL 

(ADHISSIOH CiUU> FOB THB 5TUDEKT) 

Nane — 

AddKM - - — 

Age.... Date of entry. —...-„—.. 



Stndiea - - Roovil- 



- PUBLIC EVENING SCHOOL 
(for ttoe TUOtm) 



Naaie- — — „„ 

AddreM . • — 

Age Dale of entry. 

Stndin . — — 

Gtadet 

Remailu- 



Roo^ 



(day. 

Attended icbool -1 

lewala^- 
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APPENDIX XLII.— PUPIL'S RECORD 

KUM (MSEX CARD P» nUNG) 



Falhec'* nunjc, if liTing 


Occupation 


Molbcr^ uune, if living 


No. of childtEn in family 


Reddencc 


Residence 


Due of lint cnliuicc 


Date of leaving school 


Diteof Uitb 


Place of birth 


Initikk of tetcben wlio have bmd duirse of pnpil. with dates aod gnitt 


SUDC 


Sme 


Coaiult record! u indiuted 



APPENDIX XLIII. — RECORD OF BOOKS 

(tNDSX CAKS) M 


Sme of book 


Total number 


Anthot't name 


Lefl in school 


Tkuhdi 


Niman 


TSACHU 


Nmua 








•* 




El b oinested thvt fomt be p'ven indhm, io be fillei] our hr tending tflHrMtTlr pupdt 
■b Ihc office <■( ihe prlDdpal or. whett (here it no principkl, lo ihc tuficriiiijnidcni Tlic 
■ritlcQ RCijriI ciiiy Ik vitualilc laier, eifm if jkk ncc*»^(7 ■! (he tioie- 



APPENDIX XLVII 



^ 









« i 



m 



la 



s. 



\ I 



I 






i 1 
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APPENDIX XLVII 

POSTAL CARD FORM OF ATTENDANCE AND SERVICE 
OF SUBSTITUTE TEACHER 



Ditc. 



Superintendent _.__ 



Dea* Sm: — 

I h>v« iiughl to-tU; the dua of.. _____.__„„ .{nde, 

•chool .„._.„_„.. 

V«f7 troljr jrontt. 

Certified by 

, Principal Khool ...... 

(To b« nuiltd ml cloM or tXltiDaoa mmIOo.) 
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APPENDIX XLVIII. — THE LONG VACATION 

Makv a Kchool superinlendeat traces defeats more or les* serious to 
absence from the city when board or committee meetings have been 
held. The safe rule is, INVARIABLY ATTEND BOABD AND 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS, regulator spttial.bolh in tkt uko«i 
yiar and in -natation. A conclusion Is, Takt vataii^Hi at fip-fiorttimt 
limti and Hrvrr/or long at it time. The man who tnust have ti«o 
months' solid vacation every summer is ph^ically unfitted for the 
supcriniCDdency. Another conclu&ion is, Nevirgtt into a eauditum lo 
netda loHgvofalioa. It is best frequently to take a few days' re«t while 
the school! are in session so as to be fully ready (or every heavy task. 
To one already somewhat weary, any unusual labor results ia over- 
fatigue. In the summer, most men of the nervous vigor required tn a 
school superintendent get more reiil rest and recreation in a stay of two 
weeksina remote place entirely out of thereach of the mail, the telegrapb, 
and the telephone, than in two months out of town but attending to cor- 
respondence. Vet I have known many a man (o trace his final overthrow 
to one such absence, when the laymen fell to " talking him over." 

Engaging in business employments in the vacation destro}^ the public 
illosion that the school superintendent is a professional man. Educa- 
tionally and physically, the best vacation is found in a variety of physical 
and intellectual employments without direct financial or professional 
returns. In most communities, a competent superintendent has enough 
work lo do to be kept busy a part of every day for two-thirds of the 
long vacation. The summer school for the children of Ihe city has 
recently returned, bringing a new, though not exacting, interest. 

A school superintendent would, of course, do well every three or four 
years to attend a regular course for teachers. So he would do well to 
have a sabbatical year of rest. But the rule for all superintendents is: 
Once out of the treadmill, out forever. The vgication school for [b- 
stmction and conference is a very valuable influence in American edu- 
cation. While the teachers' institute for the stimulation of persons 
who, in general, arc essentially unfit for their positions is a confession 
of the farcical nature of much so-callcd education, the professional 
summer school, conducted by experts (or serious practitiotters and 
students of education, is an institution worthy of an occupation that is 
slowly but surely coming to rank with the "learned professiotu." 
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APPENDIXES XLIX AND L 

APPENDIX XLIX. — RELATION WITH THE 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 

The public school has a universal mission. BecauM it must be un- 
denominational and non-sccuHaii, it is held by some 10 be irreligious. 
While the ideal method might be for the State to grant subsidies to ^1 
ichools whose teachers possess legal certilicates of attainments, whose 
courses of study are approved and regularly supervised by State educa- 
tional officers, and whose aitenduncc of pupils is systematically re^- 
tered, at present all persons who believe that religion It the true and 
only foundation of education must be content with maintaining, be- 
tween the public and all paiochial schools, relatloua al once amicable 
ftnd equitable. In particular, pupiia coming from parochial or other 
schools of a primarily religious diaraclcr should be taken al the fetce 
value of thvir transfer records. For al least a year afterwards ihey 
should be tested solely with reference to (heir power to maintain their 
class slAnding, and not in the least with reference to their demonstiable 
attainments. This is a sound general principle of education, — Can the 
pupil do the work ? If there is any reasonable hope that he ctn, he 
(hould be tried until the contrary is proven. 

In this connection, it may be said thai, while irreproachable morals 
are the liitt qua nim of professional litncM in the teacher, religious bith 
and denominational connections should never be considered in the 
question of the employment of a teacher in any public school. 

APPENDIX L. — LISTING AND PURCHASE OF 
TEXT-BOOKS AND SUPPLIES 

t . The quality of all articles supplied should equal that of the sample 
upon which the order was based, 

3. A count of pages should be made of all notebooks and stationery 
pads unless purchased by weight. In the latter case, this should be 
Tcrified, when possible. 

3. Irrespective of the number of articles, whether large or small, an 
accurate count should always be made. 

4. In iipentng packages of misceilancous supplies, articles should be 
immediately checked off upon the bill. 
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6. 



I 

I 



Id M bids, note whether expressage (or frci'ghUge) be loduded. 
Make all claims foi errois immediately. 

7. In discussing text-books, consider (d) quality of the text; 
(i) number of pages of printed mailer; (c) number and quality of 
illustrations; (■/) quality of binding; (*) date of writing or of hut 
reviuon; (/) success elsewhere. 

8. In small school systems, it is usually better to base the syllabus 
of the course of study upon » saiisfju:lory text-book rather than to Wf 
to find a text-book that fits ihc course. 

9. Never make a change in a text-book aniens the reasons for It 
one Euflicicnt to convince both the bca! cducatots and inteUtgent lay- 
men that the new text proposed is considerably better than the old. ■ 

10. It 1* a sust»cious circumstance when all purchaacii are made of™ 
but a lew concerns ; also, when the heavy accounts arc with the smaller 
competitive concerns ; alia, when publicity in all financial matters is not 
customary. 

11. All bids should be opened and all bills ordered paid in "open 
iDCCtings" of the bonrd. 

13. All honest men desire to have their account* inquired into 
■yatciiiatically audited. 

13. Poor teacliers need good text-books aod luppliea, good teach 
demand them. 

14. The peraooal quality of Ifac agent may help a sale but cannot 
AMisl the sucGCM of book on apparatus io actual classroom use. ■ 

I $. The rcf^Jonsiblc and permanent business house has these claims ii 
for prtJercnce; namely, that errors are cheerfiiUy rectified, that small 
additional supplies of the same standard can be bought from yeai If ■ 
year, that accounts may be carried in seasons of emergency Cor coii'l 
sidcrablc petiods ; and that tiieir metliods are honorable, as tbw dura 
tion and success testify. 
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Pnputd br SuMtiHu H. Dodiqh, Po, M., Inmuciai in hiiiory, mDomlield High School, 
uid leciiiKf In tuaiorjr, X«w Vork BoanI of £<lucdiian (tot Ucwm. 



AbtcDM. form uf notice tor, 411 ; form 

of ucusc lot. 41a, 
Acton, Laid, qualutlon Irom, t4j. 
Adnilniitratai, ifae tup^tinlpnilcnl man. 

S9-99, ihp prtncipnl jis an, 99-103: 

Ihc Icaeher as nn, a59-a6o. 
AdmlniBtlatiaD. ol schooli, pnnclplca 

goveminE, 72-103; Ijy the board of 

educMicia.73-3(): by iliesupcrmli'Dd- 

cnl, 99-99: b]r (he ptiiicip*}. i^f-ioj; 

the nalure of, 105-106: a sltong ^u- 

perlntendeni of, when lutKirilinitle to 

one strong in tupervl^lon. 131. 
Aflaira, of Ihc bomd, 71-89: oF the 

superintendent. 89-99; of tlw priad- 

pul. 99-' 03- 
Aganclet, incficn'. 337. 
A%e. of coiididiiie. 335; of pupils in 

piKlcrs, 371. 
AltUDOI, of the high ichool, and Ihc 

prlndpsl, iBg: of col1egM,330. 
AmencB. free common education, gov- 

Rinini board of, 3-3; meaning ol,3; 

Itcc public »chao1i In, aab-aaS; prt- 

vule (cliuola in. a|6-a36. 
Applicant, <bc, ja^. 
AppllCAtlon, fuim nf. 415. 
Appicclatlon, of leacbcn. by Ihe public. 

1 11^ I II. 
Arnold, Matthew, quomilon (rora, 309. 
ACtendanM. compulnniy, 300-303-. trc- 

ord, 401 ; ci^rtlfiulc of. 419. 
Authoillf, in (chool BiTairt. tendency 

ol.t; ofboardmembertandtupetto- 

lendcn!, 8-9, ii-ia. 

BataTia plan (or Pudilo, Cola.. pl»n 
revived) of grading pupiii. 935 (fool- 
note). 



Bill, aDIdavil to, 407. 

Blolagy, the ttudy of. its n^ed, 3tA: a 
eonctuiion Irom, eduoillonaliy con- 
lidend, 3(6 {(oolnolw). 

Board <rf education, control of ichoola, 
B-3. 36; when mmnljcra of, lire paid, 
3^7: OfganiiaUoa of. 4a: in lelecl- 
ing a tupenalcnilenl, lit; incnraM 
of aulfaoiily o(. S-q: authority of • 
member of, ii~ia; quidiriaillaniof a 
member of. ia-t7; telcCIioD of mein- 
ben of. iS-za: apjioinliaeni of, by 
mayor, 2*-as: «lociioa at iaige ot, 
35-37: lerm of, *S: liie of. 30-aj; 
GommiitMS of, 4>-47 : a poor member 
□I, 60-67. and how u manage him, 
6>; and frrelcxi-boolct, 71-71; meet- 
ings of, 73-74 ; order of procrsdiOK*. 
74-7J: dccisiont of. 75-741 pallcjrdi, 
lo be puLillc, 80: in purrhoim of land, 
etc., fulure ncedt lo he conUdered, 
81-83; •«ix'"s of. 87-88: economy 
of. 88-69: And Ihe school prlndpali, 
loi^ioi: and ih? *uperinlend>nl. 
149-151: S'nw, 338; and ihe new 
eiluaition. 179: and the communily, 
aw*)*- 

Board of •Kamloet*. lor icMbcn. 6-7: 
dutirs of. 7: anointment of, 7071; 

Kiatr, >j8. 

Board of health, compared with boonl 
o( education. 337. 

Board of acbool eatimate, how made up, 
41 , 111 cLdVbiaiJg<:s. 41-43. 

BoHCding scbool: »nd il^y Khool. pri- 
vate, *47", manii^ement of, 330-35^ 

Bonded indebtedneft*, lor school Inf 
piovemenu. 83-S;. 

Books, yeoily allowances tor, 383. 
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^r ^^^f INDEX ^^^^^^^^^^1 


^^L Boy* Aod (iitl* in lilsh nAool, ths ttud- 


Coot of «>luD)iion for ttaehinic. 373. 


^^^^K lei snd maniKcmcni of, 190-191; 


CoDoty ■uptriotendeat. appointed b^ 


^^^^H phyalciil cllcil at icIiQOI woik upon. 


Stale boArd 01 eduotiion. 33S, 


^^^^ ar4- 


Conrac*, valu* of. in Hdmiaisitdtioii, ^^ 


^H Bdberjt, In laise boftrdi of educallon. 


CaoTM of Mudy, and liachcii. 111^-359 ; 


^m 


and the n«w ediicalion. >75-«C3, 


^H Boieaa of oilucaUoa. of ihc Uolied 


Cnlture.andilie school, 917: In relation 


^H Siatci, ind local tchoolit, B. 


10 iiic of bmillO. 339, 


^H BnslaoH. 01 occupaiion, ibc moUve of. 




^H 1 ; iplill ol, 340. 


Day acbool, and boordinB Bchool, pri- 




vate, 947; ditfeicnce to maiiagemeiii 


^H C»aiUiM.ihe.s»$tluf.: undettiyiDe 


of, 950-959. 


^^^^K oircmntliinc**, 333; irlecllun ol. 33s 


Debt, running into, bjr aupertDiendcni, 


^^^^H 4i Iff.; form of inquiry, 410; apjill- 


i+j-143- 


^^^^F CBiion, 4>s. 


Dsclaiona. of board of educa.tioD, 10 bo 


^^f Capltaliim, forcu ol. »ndFncy in. tc£ , 


rttorded. 73-76. 


^^H and labor, wkiifurc of, 109; control 


Demociacy, puipoie of. in rsiabliihing 


^H in Amriico. 373, 394. 


boards of cducettOD. S3; tit proent 


^H CeaUnUiiUon, tcnduncy lovraid, in 


liEnd, ia6-to7; and tlie tcliooli, 9iB< 


^H school RinnasrTiKTnl, 9137. 


931; and sibotarsliip, aio-931; lis 


^H Certlflcato. 341. 36S, 369. 


ruler* and tcimnts, 311. 


^H Chaiactm. Ihv KoaJ of. 310. 


Departmental iattnicuon, la elemcn- 


^H Child >tudy. luid pnviu schooU, 950; 


lary «c!>i»)I», 971. 


^H woiki on. 361 (footnolc) ; aad 


Oopanmeat*. in a typloal gchool sj'i- 


^1 icQchen, sbfr-sOB. 


tcni, 7. 


^^^^^ ChoiGll.Tlic, ITS religious motive, i; and 


Diary, oflicial. of superiniendeni, 174. 


^^^^^ ichool, nims of. dIffciEnt, a; as a 


Discipline, and Ibr principnlihip. lit; 


^^^^^ nnix-rtsil insiilulion, 145, 


in higli Khool. 190-191; in giammar 


^ Ctty, f^liool s>^reTn in. 3-^; an elpdlve 


school. I9»; and eDvironmenl, i^ 


^^^ board of education in a large. 16; sa 


(foolnole) ; in private schools, 94$, 


^^^^H a mlHillr-tlind. aS; an appointive 


150-351; no lubijcd itudied alarve 


^^^^H board in.37; andihcdiiirici scliools. 


for. 319. 


^^^■^ »«-»4S- 


Diobonest men, on boards of educailon. 


^V CMllMtloii. and ihc division of labor. 


&>4t. 


^H tS^lJll complriity of. 931: and 


District achoo), and the Statr lystem. 


^H ihe new eduuilon, 179-9631 law of, 


937-045; relation 10 Slikte tyitcm. 


V S3B. 


939; pupil* Id, 040; tncsning of. 


" Cleicjr. and the Kbools. «qi-«91. 


941; work ol. X(l-«43; nipervlslon 


Clark, to aiiperinMndenl. duties. 9^ 


of. »4S. 


^B Committee, woik of. In board of educa- 


Datloa, of t!ieiupniatendenl,i37; teit- 


^H lion. 34; numbitr of. 4;; duties of, 


eral, 149-173; specific, 173-174. 


^B •ISS'^p lo M'lecl ciuididat», 33fi, 




^H Cuaimualty the. eduaiiional [ulicy of. 


EMinomic ocenpatlons. classes of. 094:- 


^V 184-301; difl^nt klndi of, aSB; the 


»9S- 


wmllli per capita in. 996. 


Beinionilcf , and private srhools. >S3-354 ! 


Competitioa, 340. 


and other InsTliuilons. 354-4!^; tbo 


' CampaliDcy attrtidance, 300-309. 


•iiiily •)(, liie ncnti of, 317-J18;. 


CODttatt, witli lenchnrs. 407 i for school- 


Ecesamy, in Mpendlturea, by board of 


houic, 40A. 


eiliiuiliilll, S8-II9, 


Coijiotal pualabmenl, 971-179. 


Educational aflain, and finiacM. linv 
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of denarcMion bctwcm, 9-10: tra- 
dency of. In lupccviior* duiici. 
Iio-iii; and the communlTy. aAj' 
30*. 
BducitioD, in modern (■'alum. I: unil 
oft v-3; lis linporlnnce, failure of 
[lulilic to underaUad, taS-i^; is 
univtmal. 164^ la mcnning. iao; 
aTcroge cost ot, for a pupil, ig^; for 
•op^^tvistan. jo3-3ai; goo] o(, 307- 
310: npcndiiuira for. In llie Uoilcd 
SQIcs, 3"3-3N- 

EleetloB. 33J ft Iff. 
ElecMoDS, in high school, 384. 
Elemeutuy acbool. pi Uidjiulship. niun 

01 womaD, ity. and high school, 

iSj-i&i; subjcci-itiLitWf In. 185-187; 

dvpinmrnul instiULlion in. 171. 
Endowed BcbOOl*. privnte itnd public. 

BS»: principal nf pri'mf. 3S4-'SS- 
Eiiemicl ot ihc sttiooti, imd the uspciia- 

1 en dm I. 399-300, 
BTaoUig fchooli, 197-K0. 
Brolutlon. of pHndjMls, sup«msars.and 

supcfliitcntlcnis. 130-131, 
Extmlsen, board ol. 6-7: how consii- 

lulcd. 70-71 ; Siale, 138. 
EucBtive (eislani. of board of cduca- 

ilon, 76. 
Bitiindltans, nniionnt, 360. 
Eye BBd III ticorda, 413. 

Farmsia. and i^duculion, a^;. 
Fathers. Amrricjn, bhU the education 

of their cliilrlrr n, 99a, 
Failure, r<Tmvdic5 for, 346, 
Family, motive of, i : in relation to cul- 

luic.jy). 
Plnaact), provlttons tor raining. 5^: 

and educallonni affidrs. line of de- 

niati:iition bciivccn, 9-10; monthly 

trpnrt o( rdiicntionsl, 30^. 
Pote*lgl)t. In icbool ^ulmmlilnttion, 99; 

jimi iiip<-r»i«i(>n. 114-115. 
PtccdORi. ol teqcher. nalurs and value 

of, 157^59, 
Pna loatltutiooi, and public Intelll- 

genof. loj. 
PtM public Kbool, need and purpose 

ta.atj-aas. 



Olrla and boy* In Ugh school, the 

stuilicsand nunMgcmml at. iy>-i9i, 

Oood achoolB. ordvr of Rinwih ol. K^-- 

to;; the hope ol. In Ainrrlcs. III. 
Oo*Bniin«nt. mo'lvs of. t , ul the 

schooli. in whom rciu. 149: and 

p(op<T(y, isr-isB. 
Gnded public acbool. 317-336; reeoril* 

<". »3S- 
Graduate*, of high schools. 191. 
Orammai acbool. princip»Ithip of, man 

or woman. 1S3: age of pupils Id, 

184; subjcct-maller In. 185-187. 

Hall. O, Stanley, quolallon tnim, copjh 

ttcln page. 
Health, imporumcc ol. 330: educaHon 

nnii. 33S. 
High school, ptlndpalihlp ot. man or 

wom.-in. 1B3: and elementary. 183- 

184, subjecl-maiier In. tB&-l97: 

schulanhip of » pilnuipal of. 167-tW; 

and the (upnlnien dent, 189-190; and 

the atumol, 189; and Ihc coIlr)[M, 

191- 
Bistoty. the study of. Ihe nped of 317. 
Borne, purchase of. by tupcrlnleodenl, 

147: nsis upon love. 917. 
Bumaolty.tcachen'dulyto.iia: tinder- 

slaniling of tlie sood and bad of. by 

leachcn. value of. I18. 
Biinutn aatiiT*, the leicher a WuJeni of, 

tiS. 

U«al man, qunlitiet of. 310. 

Ideals, i'< iiulKTviiilon. tlj-114; and lit- 
erature, us; crralion of, through 
leisure, 133; Ihe old and Ihe new, 
concerning mnn, a>i. 

Ignorant men. u board memben. 6t-4]. 

IromOTBl or usmoial men. as board 
TtiTTiliers, 63. 

Indebtedneat, poiver of commiitee 10 
Incur, 77 ; to ptuvidc for paymcnl of, 
8j-8^; hooded. 83-85, 

Inequality, of human lictng*. Jia-JI). 

Influence, of supervisor, ihrouGh aulhor- 
ity Anil pcnonslily. laiS. 

Interrlews. the candidate and Ihe school 



board, jij. 
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wllhuul conlracu. 76^: eiprndi- 




lum. how piuponionKl. W->9. 


^H U|fcJV^** *^ ■wdeMy In, led; and 


Mothen, inleidii ot In llie Kbools, 99*- 


3^; ciubi. 393 ((ootnuli). 
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^^M uiiitlon, 338, 


new •ducall«a. Tb«, and lb« cuurw of 


^^^^■1 ^^u*«>** uaurpitlOB, in Iha public 


siudy, 37J-»S3. 


Hawapapci men, and ihe aiiperlnieiid- 


^^^^^V ifc.v^->^ l^o. 


eni, i63-i«i(, 
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^H vkAK !}■. 
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^H ^MMM t«port(, itnchrrt'. 4 rtL 


pBl>lii|) and ptiodple* of admininrar H 


^^1 IrtlW*. 1" traanl oicmbcn, 315-3^ 


■ion ot. so3-aas- H 


^H \ilmlT. ji^- 


NdU. lunn of, for money borrovied, 418. ^M 


^H hkMnll«», tchoot, 374; Wadicra', 377- 


^M 


^1 jn- 


Occupatimi. economic, ao*- H 


^H VH, modsn, ii* charatiotiitlG (nlurc, i. 


OtBclal poiltloea, in tdiool woi^, rank H 


^H bUllnt booki. 4S16. 


of, 370-371. H 


^^1 ^»««lt. (jiiulHliuii riiim. Iv, 130: yti. 


Omnlaoient or "know It all" men, aa H 




board memtKrl, 6$-tif. H 


^H HtdUon, Junci, quobitiao (lom. 040. 


Opponaata. ihr>. of ths whoott and the H 


^^M ManaevinoDt, icliool. lu palm ol view. s. 


supcrlniendeni, ag^-joa. ^| 


^^M Manual trxloiDK. lyj (fouliiulcj ; tghtml, 


Older, form for aalarlM ot teacher*, 41B : ^t 


^H mi>«oii: Sinic apptopiMiloa lot. 


torn lor bookt, elo,, laftH*?- V 


^^M Ejq; need bf, 3B3. JoS. 


^1 


^^^^ Mark*, urxttstion, in the Khool, 035. 


Parent*, and icbool piincipati. loo-ioi ; ^t 


^^^^^ rrpail of, 397. 


and tenchen, 109 : vblu of, value of, ^M 


^^^^H Hay 01. appDinimrnt ot mtrniben of 


lao-iei; and Ihe luperlnlcndeol, ^M 


^^^^H bonrd ol pducailon by, 13-35; au- 


15^-156; iind pilva<i! (chooli, aji. ^M 


^^^^H Ihurity ul, i^-jS. 


Par IL< mental)' rule*, 330-383. ^M 


^^^^B Medical «Dp«niaoi, of ichooli, 313-3(4. 


Parochial bcIuhU. 4aO. ^M 


^^^^B Haatlnxa, of ilir iraunJ of cdLicniion, 


Pay BchODls. ili;<ii|[i.' of, to free tchooli, ^M 


^^^^H when hrld, 70-74; aider of pfocc«]- 


po^lllon of L(McIicr3. 54. ^M 


^^^^1 Ing*, 74-7}-. mlniila of il>r, 73; of 


People, The. and Ihe aupcrlnlcndent, H 


^^^^1 ini^hcn, 167-173. i6>-3b3; lonn of 


itS; and Itic BCboolg, irq. ^M 


^^^^H Doiicc of board, 406, 


Perils, ol (he »uperlniend«il. 137-I49. ^M 


^^^^H Momory. value of, in adminislralion, 


Pnaonalitj. mrnninc and value of. 05 : ^M 


^^^ 


of luperinlpndcni, j^ ^M 


^H Han, lu priDclpala, iSi-iSj: inequality 


Penoaal aquatloa, of toeiicr*. 135-136 H 



PbiloBopby. contribulion of, (o luper 

PhyfclcjLl culture, nn-d ol. 963 : 30a. 

Fdyslology. ihc iiudy ul, lu ncea, 3:6. 

plus, li-iitltei's ilnllv. 411. 

Plato, qiiDiniinn liom. 159, 

Political sdence. tlic Eiuily of, need of. 
318. 

PaUticUoi, u boaril membcis, 64-^;; 
*nd the supciiRlraidenl, 159-169, 
»9'. *»■ 

PolitlCi, In >c)iuul mitnngvmml. 17: in 
AppouirMirtil of Ir^ichtrr?, 50-59; and 
llip siiptrinli^inlcnl, 159-1611; the 
Biholot in, 3»>~3ai. 

Poverty, ■nil tlic Khool, ajj-»}&; It* 
nicitalnK. »J3, 356, 

Pntt. CbarlM. quotntlon from. Lffl, 

PrOjudiCB. io (uiKiviiiDn, 115. 

PilDClpal, of a ichooi. u an admlolt- 
liHlor. 99-ioj; u K iu|»rvl»r. nvcd 
uid woik of, ia>-ia3: and Ibe luper- 
intcDdcm, 151-151; [qx>ils of, 153; 
a ii:hoal wiib and without n, > (inan- 
dal comparison, tSo; tiouis ul. at 
school, igj. 

Plisclples, of odminislratlon. 8S-99; 
gDvrfnine piivHii- schools, 34^-9^ 

Principalsliip. 'Hie, 176-305; geod. 
fcaiun-s of, 176-177; cintsct of, 177; 
iiipTfviiing. iTv-iSo; lending, 181; 
and dlidpline. tflB ; and ihs supciin- 
tcndcnt. I94-195; of local fniining 
scliool. 197; of ctpniog )cho"l, 197- 
aoo; oTrcfotm whool, xo-ioi; of 
primiiiy school. 201-903; ''f normal 
school, ao3-*05. 

Privat* mIiodIb, >46-a£iS ; in«ininE>nd 
clauMOf, 9:46-347; when Iwllrf than 
puhtic irlicinK, nnd vhy, 947-948; 
ptincipl™ govrmlnji ptupncior of. 
*4&-950; ind dUclpllnv, ai?; a^o- 
•5a; and paicnci, 151; endawed. 
aSA; (conomli; phuc of, 353; piin- 
dpdl of. 954-455', demand (or. a55- 
asft. 

PlDgram, of ticliool, principin govom- 
ins. 3y>-3*o. ipeclmen, 386 e/ ir^. 

PrOfresa, In tcliooli, when made. 105. 
104; And cbange, 935, 



Pnpfity, and the government. i;7~tj8; 

nnc] piivMic mslilmioni, i5j-»35. 
PtoprUtor. of piK.i<>.' tcliool. ptinclpica 

Rovfrnins, w^-'S"; *ni' child si iidy, 

150, uml piipila, 350^51; and pu- 

enii. 351. 
Psysbalogiit, as a supervisor, 315-916. 
Paycbolc^y. oomtibuilon /A, lo super- 

viiion, 115; the study of. lis nocd, 

310-317, 
Public Mhool. ETnded, 317-136. 
Pupili, uorlc anij conduk-t of, efTecb of 

parvrnl)' vlsiEi upon, I3t>-(9t ; and 

IhL- supeiiniendcnr, 154 ; and Ihe prin- 

otpnl, iBft-189: and private schooli, 

■47 ; 150-3JI. 

QaotatloiK, from IjmnII, iv. r30. 3*1; 
from Ttrnnywn, 13a; from Lord 
Aclon. (45; Irom Chirlei Vrtm, 14S: 
from Hliiio, 150; from Jamn MaidI* 
lun. 340; from Jams Wlbon, 240; 
tioin J udge Siory. a40 ; from Matlhsw 
Arnold. 309. 

Saticig forma, for wochera. 417. 

Ricotds, kcpi liy ihr »up>-tint«ndent, 
IT3-'74I l>y lupeivltora, 954; (ornu, 
409. 413 : liidn card, 430-431. 

Sefetenc;s. educational, 397. 

Rtfaim Bchools, 971-171. 

Refonn, cvlucalionul, 367. 

StfenscTB. nnd ibe supcriDtendeni, 
166-167; Ihe luperiDCmdenl ai a, 

Raslstiatlon. of pupil*, 419. 

R«KIiIm m«etioe*. of board of eduou 

lion, 7»: lime of, J3-74: ptocertllng* 

of. 74-75; miniiWs of. 75, 
BailClon. not ita« basts of educailon, a; 

contribution of. lo supcrviiion, llj; 

in lie lectin K ■(uchvr). taS. 
Report*, of bourd of educaiion. lo tw 

published, tf-ii; o( EUpertnlendenC 

110; of superriiora. iji ; of princl- 

pals. 15*; of suptrriiota 10 tuperln- 

tendeni, »35. 
Report*. icl>uol, for pupilt, 397-401, of 

CLlucntLOTial cmpli^yecs. 400-404. 
BcapoMibillty. In bouid of education. 
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5t : of mfinbFn ol boitd. li : or (he 

tupcriRIcndcni. 986-9SS, 
BHic&aUoo, ol pojinon. J17 ; prlndpln. 

WS- 
RaiMlutloa.in ch&nc d tchoal*. (Udc<^ 

of. ^>-3f)a. 
RalM and ncuIaUoni, 40^ 

B«laii«a. airenge, 313. j^o; maiimuni. 

31;, ol ifachrn, 3m; iDinlmuin, 3)5. 
SaliUiM, 340. ]66; inlolmuni, 345 ; ni«xl- 

muin. 345; Mures of. 349; Ihr avrraj^ 

lBicher'1,353 : needorincFcucil.ssji 

fJaal.]jy; economic principle*, 374. 
Bcbolanhlp, ol a tupetvUot, 109-130^ 

of a lupctvltor In hit reluiau w llh 

pupili. 130: and Willi Ihr Khooli, 130; 

or a bigh Kiliool piineipAi. 1B7-188. 

■od democracy, n>-»i. 
Behold, ihc. moil>e in, t ; purpoie ol, t ; 

managemani or. ii« point of new, »; 

goreraing boanl ol. *-$; Ananelal 

snppon of. s-6; for whom IntliliilMl. 

tcrj; ri!9ecuihelrachn.ii7; ofNcw 

Jcrwy. largely lupported by Ihr Sinic. 

Ij8: home, »7-3iB; iht ImuIs (ot 

fudcinffof. tn^iij: icradahon m.-irks. 

■35; ipecifll, )ol; iniiouliurc. 307. 
BG)woliy*t«ni.cii-n>mitof,3: atypical. 

4; dqurtfikOTtit in a, 7- 
SacreCaiy, ilnui-* ol Imiid. 406. 
Coll-connclouaae**. mil ciluciitlon. 308. 
8«if-cootrol. nnd riliii'^liiin. 30R-3D9. 
8e1t-<ulturo, the moiivt oi, i, 
SoH-diri^ctloiiH anil rclm-.iiitjn. 3d0'3O9. 
Self 'gov emmflDt. In school, 31o^3:«o. 
Selt'tenlntJaB, iind rilucnlion, 3oS'3r:ig. 
8*ialnara, i>Ti?f«tloniit. for Icnclien, 

1^1;^, »6»-j63. 
Social atmoaphar*. inlIu«no« ol. 084- 

>S6. 
Social costiol. and education. 309-310: 

SIS- 
Social Isttitntlon*. namn and motivet 

of. I; »Qo-»i)i. 
Social lift, of ii-aihm, nFi-iI of. 063-364. 

Sortnl trtvi'.i, eiluoflllon loi. 315. 

Sodoty, moilcm, uFiiFt*! nHTiiie of. loS- 
109; Mity "»'■-■ "f. 13": comi)lrKiTy 
ol mcKlciD. 130-ljr ; pioHio* al,atj; 



clauet of people In. >nd ihe tupcn'n- 

trniicni, >^io-a9i. 
SodolDgiat, u a lupcrvUot. aij-jie. 
SodQloKy. ihc uady of^ Of iwod of. 317. 
Sociatos, 1,7. 
Spcdal Bw«tlat(. of boa/d of «dac«> 

tk»r). 73. 

Special ichMla, joi. 

SUIo, III', and ihs (chool. 7 ; It^siaijan 
and tcRal dKlnoiM of, to nlatloa 10 
the uJiool. Iioard ot (docaiion. 7: 
Biiporinxindonl and appoli. 13s; **•■ 
wm. and ih? ditlrlci Khool. ^37-045 1 
tyilem. a ichvintt. 93t-a40i board of 
educauofi. and mpBrtnlendcnt. ajS. 

Story. Jodgs. quauMon from. a40L 

Studiea, pm\ Eidualc. gt). 

Subject-malUr. in poblic tchooli. 185- 
1^: in EvaniDH Mhooii, 199-400: llM 
of. In mIimiI) to-day, a75-'77 : deiat- 
dent. 077-«7a; standard. 178; nefdcd 
for Ihc d«(?lapment of Ihe right quali- 
ties in man. 316-^31). 

Subatltute. >cTvt« of. form. 403. 

SupeiiiiteDdoacy.cuinplfiilyol', 14^175. 

SupMlateDdoDt, 3 -. relation 10 board ^ 
educalIon,t-iOi 17-18; lonoof oStoe, 
^-30; loappoiatleBchen,44-56;thc 
biluie of a, iia marla, SS^: In* 
6ucnc« in boafd of edncadlon of. 6f : 
and poliflet. 69-70 ; ai an adminittra- 
tor. I><w ; M a leadier. to^-i to ; and 
the board of etlucaUon, Ii8-It9: 
aad the people. 119-iat: 10 help tbe 
teacher, ia»-iM ;andtlni wiecTion of 
teachm. laVis?: ai chief super. 
vliof, 131 : aa riiptMTBtiitiTe of the 
tohools, 133; ■ day's work of. In a 
imall clly, 134-13$; and the State, 
135; du'iet of. 137: penliodhe. 137- 
IV>. debi ol, 149-14] 1 and theehureh. 
14;; complex diilitt of, (i) with 
bnanl of cducallan. 149-150, (1) 
Hiih luperrjMiia, 150-151. (3) with 
prlncifKli. rsi-tja. (4) alth Icaeben, 
>53-'S4- (S' "'"i pa'^n'"- IS5-»!!6, 
(61 VK\ pu|Ala, tu. (7l Other dutlel, 
156-175; and iho new education, 
071): home FflvitonmenTS of Ihe, 384^ 
>S6; aa a [dormer of the acboo^ 
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888-390: Influence tH. ifM A* pco- 
p\t.'r/7-. publication of ttW n|MIItl of 
the, 3^-199; educuiion or Ihe. lor 
•upvrvlsinn, 303-331 -. and iho wmld 
of nH.iirJ, ytb-jirj. 

Superrl^ton, of schools, by miprrjn- 
IFndonI, its chumctcr. 105-106, toli, 
II9-II6: la 10 biinx I)ie people lo 
■pprrciais value oi scliools, iio-iai : 
lo hdp i)ic Icueher. I39-I>3: wlicn 
huirful. ia*-i93; ni n mnde of reliFV- 
Ing Icocben, 124-. in oigaoldng llie 
BcNoolg, ixf-ias: larcx in > lypiml 
tehool lyirem. 119; a ticong tupciln- 
lendpnt of. wh? n prvf<?talj]« 10 one of 
BdinlnulrAlion, 131 ; in dlsTiicI ithool. 
2|5; cclualjon (0^303-331; subjects 
ncFidcd In Ilic liaining for. 316-391. 

Supsrrising piiacjpal, need of, laz-iij. 

Superriaoi. Ihe iiipvnnlFndcnl oi B.ond 
lIiiT people, 119; quiilliics needed by 
a. ias-i»6; ihn lonrhfr M », a6i. 

SopcrMsors, of special subjecu, 4: 
quoliries nepdud by. 133-iao; num- 
ber of. in proportion (0 TuicliPn. 
lao: and the iu|>crinti>nden<, ijo-i;i ; 
reporu of, 151; ttasoa for. 906-907: 
dutiH of. iD3-ao9: mttx and women 
ai, 910-11 1 -. talarirs of, III ; medical. 

313-314: sociologist OA, 3i^-^\fi-, 

psycbologiii as. 315-316. visits and 

lefts by the, 333-034 \ records o!. 334 ; 

report) of, S3S. 
SupervlioraMp, the, id6-si6: reasons 

fnr. 106-337; work of. ooS-Mi?: wnik- 

tirst of, K19-910: men or ttoinen in. 

aia-iit; salNiles. sii. 
Supplies, 3S3: requisition for.ftf; care 

in ptirchuse of. 497. 
Suipeniiaa. of pupil, form for. 40;, 

T«»«, for ichools, 3S-40', (or new build- 
ingi, S3; Stale, »^; princlplB 0(, 

Tuipayert, and the ■uporinlendenl. 157: 
tt;indJngof.ije: <uid the fchooli, 159, 

Teacher*, clasies and r«nk of. 3-4: 
Bulhotil)' of Slate in emptoynient of, 
B: and board membcn, t: and the 
"ichooi lnule«," 47; appoiaimcnt of, 



43-56: liemwt of. cranlRd by board 
of eiamineri. 70; and liie principal, 
IQI : retponilblilty o/. lo the public, 
1 16-117; A"'' board of education, 
llS; public appreeiatlon of, ii^ial; 
bardthips of. 119-iw: eflecu upon, 
of working with immolure minil^ 
110: helping, t33-i33: value of local, 
136; of imporlfd, lao; guiding prln> 
ciple* Id (election ot, 137-118; and 
the tupeiiDiradeni. 113-154: opoHll- 
cal cleilure. 160; meetings, 16^173; 
Stata appropriaiion for. 339; in cti»- 
iiici soliooli. i(3~£45; In prlvivla 
scboolt. 348-130; the (unclions of, 
SS71 "ports of, 957-158; fiTcdom of, 
357-359; and course of study. ajB- 
939; as administrator!, 3<H-36o; a» 
supervlsora. 26i^366;atu(1yaod prog- 
ress of, 364-3133; viiiLs ol. to other 
schoolt. >C5; nnd child study. aA6- 
tfr; ; punctunliiy of. Ki . women and 
their rJui-Jiional influence. 994; 
da(><-i of piwfessionot. 305-306; und 
the world o( allairt. 306-307; poverly 
of. 3S7; tenure. 366; irealment o(, by 
nation, 573. 

TaacblDg, art ol, 57; as a life work, 
966-969: protession, peril ol, 173; u 
profeuioQ, 347. 

Templatioai, of the aupcrlntvndeat, 
146- 1(9. 

Tennyioa, quotation from, 133. 

Taouie, of ol1i>:e, of iuperlnl>iideat| Ij7- 
13a ; and eCTecU of, 146-147. 

Teaure, 341 tt lej.. 366. 

Tenna of ofliM, of board of education, 
38-30; of 5iiperioi'-n<ii!nt, aj-so. 

Text-book*, free, open or unlfoim liM. 
71-79; Es-fl? ;cuminiislons, a^j (foot- 
note). 

Ttme, of siiperinlendrnt, how spent. 97- 
98: amoun! of, glien lo lubjecu In 
the grades, a6o; teamen, oni of 
school, »6*-«M. 

TrafnInK cUtM*. in high ichool. far 
inichrn, 196-197. 

Trustee, schiiol. authority of, 47; in- 
Ruvnce on auihoriiy of boonU ot 
eduQition, 47. 
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Dnlted StatM, bureau of education of. 
>nd local Bchools. S ; education in the, 
3ig; money sprai [or cducatioD in 
Ibe, 313-314; wtajih of. 373. 

DnlveTaal achool. The, jusiiRcatioii of, 
iai-as4; characteristics of, 335-338. 



TacatiDD Kbwila, in aummer, 197 ; the 

long, 435. 
Vacaaelea. desirable. 331 cl seg. 
fTiaiton, to achool, value of, iao-131. 



Totan, In s coTnmunity, and (he supo^ 

intendent, agl. 
Votei, pledging of, by Ixard memben, 

80-81. 

WealUi,3se; 373- 

Woman, as tnemben of board of educa- 
tion, 13, 15; as principals, 181-183; 
ai teachers, 369 ; and the educational 
life of a coTDmuQity, 393, 394; in- 
fluence of. on salaries, 395. 

Wilfoii,J«iiea, quotation from, 34a 
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